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CHAP.  I. 

THAT  OUR  FATHERS  HAD  JUST,  SUFFICIENT,  AND  NE- 
CESSARY CAUSES,  FOR  THEIR  SEPARATION,  SUPPOS- 
ING THAT  THEY  HAD  RIGHT  AT  THE  BOTTOM,  IN  THE 
CONTROVERTED    POINTS. 

WE  should  certainly  be  the  most  ungrateful  persons  in  the 
world,  if,  after  the  favour  that  God  has  shewn  us,  in  re- 
establishing the  purity  of  his  Gospel  in  the  midst  of  us,  we 
should  not  think  ourselves  bound  to  give  him  everlasting 
thanks.  So  great  and  precious  an  advantage  ought  to  be 
deeply  felt,  and  whilst  we  enjoy  it  with  delight,  we  should 
pay  our  acknowledgments  to  the  Author  of  it.  But  what 
ground  soever  we  should  have  to  rejoice  in  God,  we  must 
notwithstanding  avow,  that  we  should  be  very  insensible  in 
regard  of  others,  if  we  could  behold,  without  an  extreme  af- 
fliction, the  misery  of  so  many  people  who  voluntarily  deprive 
themselves  of  that  good.  Those  who  are  at  present  engaged 
in  the  errors  and  superstitions  from  which  it  has  pleased 
the  Divine  Goodness  to  deliver  us,  are  our  brethren,  by  the 
external  profession  of  the  Christian  name,  and  by  the  con- 
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secration  of  one  and  the  same  baptism  ;  and  how  can  we  en- 
tirely rejoice,  while  we  see  them  in  a  state  which  we  believe 
to  be  so  bad,  and  so  contrary  to  our  common  calling  ?  I 
know  that  God  only,  who  is  the  Lord  of  men's  hearts  and 
minds,  can  dissipate  that  gloomy  darkness  in  which  they 
are  involved,  and  that  it  is  our  duty  to  pour  out  our  ardent 
and  continual  prayers  to  him  for  his  grace  for  them  :  but  we 
ought  not  to  neglect  human  methods,  among  which,  that  of 
justifying  the  conduct  of  our  fathers  on  the  subject  of  their 
separation,  is  one  of  the  most  efficacious  ;  and  as  it  is  by 
that  especially  that  they  labour  to  render  us  odious,  so  it 
is  to  that  that  I  shall  appropriate  the  continuation  of  this 
Work. 

The  separation  of  our  fathers  ought  to  be  distinguished 
into  three  degrees  .  the  first  consists  in  that  which  they  have 
loudly  pronounced  against  the  doctrines  and  customs  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  which  they  judged  to  be  contrary  to  faith 
and  piety,  and  which  they  have  formally  renounced:  the  se- 
cond consists  in  this,  that  they  have  forsook  the  external 
communion  of  that  church  and  those  of  its  party  :  and  the 
third,  in  that  they  have  made  Other  assemblies  than  hers, 
and  that  they  have  ranked  themselves  under  another  form 
of  ministry.  We  have  treated  *_  f  the  jl  ~sc  already,  where  we 
have  shewn  the  justice  and  necessity  of  the  reformation 
which  our  fathers  mode;  the  third  shali  be  spoken  to  in  the 
Fourth  Part,  and  this  is  designed  to  examine  the  second. 
Our  inquiry  therefore  at  present,  will  be  to  know  whether 
our  fathers,  in  reforming  themselves,  ought  to  have  separated 
themselves  from  the  other  party,  who  were  not  for  a  refor- 
mation ;  or  whether,  notwithstanding  the  reformation,  they 
ought  \  et  to  have  abode  with  them  in  one  and  the  same  com- 
munion, and  to  have  lived  in  that  respect  as  they  did  hereto- 
fore. This  is  that  which  I  design  to  make  clear  in  the  Third 
Part  of  this  Work. 

To  enter  Upon  this  business,  I  confess  that  if  we  could 
suppose  it  as  a  certainty  that  all  separation  in  matters  of  re- 
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ligion  is  odious  and  criminal,  we  ought  to  be  the  first  in  con- 
demning the  actions  of  our  lathers  ;  and  that  whatever  aver- 
sion we  should  have  for  the  errors  and  abuses  which  wTe  see 
reigning  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  we  ought  to  labour  to  bear 
them  as  patiently  as  it  could  be  possible  for  us  to  do,  in 
waiting  till  it  should  please  God  to  correct  them,  and  not- 
withstanding to  enter  into  its  communion,  and  to  live  under 
its  ministry.  But  so  far  are  we  from  being  able  to  make  a 
supposition  of  this  nature,  that  on  the  contrary  there  is  no- 
thing more  certain  than  this  truth,  that  as  there  are  unjust, 
rash,  and  schismatical  separations,  so  there  may  be  likewise 
not  only  just  and  lawful  ones,  but  also  necessary  and  indispen- 
«  p\e  i  nes.    So  the  primitive  Christians  withdrew  themselves 

1  from  the  Jewish  Church,  after  it  had  obstinately  remained 

\in  its  unbelief:    and  afterwards,  the  orthodox  in  the  first 

!  centuries  held  no  communion  with  the  Valentinians,  nor 

with  the  LI? nichées;   nor  in  general,  with  those  heretics 

/  who  disturbed  the  purity  of  the  Gospel  with  their  errors. 
Nay  when  the  Arians  bad  even  made  themselves  masters  of 
the  synods  and  churches,  there  was  an  actual  separation 
made  of  a  very  great  number  of  persons,  as  well  of  the 
body  of  the  clergy  as  that  of  the  people,  who  would  not  have 
any  communion  with  them,  and  who  endured  upon  that  ac- 
count all  sorts  of  persecutions.  Therefore  also  it  was  that 
St.  Hilary  Bishop  of  Poictiers  earnestly  exhorted  the  bishops 
and  the  orthodox  people  by  a  public  letter  that  he  addressed 
to  them.  "  The  name  of  peace "  says  he  to  them,  "  is  in- 
deed very  specious,  and  the  mere  appearance  of  unity  has 
something  splendid  in  it  :  but  who  knows  not,  that  the 
church  and  the  Gospel  acknowledge  no  other 'peace  than 
that  which  comes  from  Jesus  Christ,  that  which  he  gave  to 
his  apostles  before  the  glory  of  his  passion,  and  that  which 
he  left  in  trust  with  them  by  his  eternal  command  when  he 
was  about  to  leave  them.  It  is  this  peace  which  we  have 
taken  care  to  seek  when  it  has  been  lost,  and  to  re-establish 
when  it  has  been  disturbed,  and  to  preserve  after  we  have 
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found  it  again.  But  the  sins  of  our  times,  and  the  ministers 
or  forerunners  of  antichrist,  will  not  sutler  us  to  be  the  au- 
thors of  so  great  a  good,  nor  that  we  should  so  much  as  par- 
take  of  it.  They  have  their  peace  which  they  boast  of, 
which  is  nothing  else  but  an  unity  of  impiety,  while  they 
carry  themselves  not  as  the  bishops  of  Jesus  Christ,  butas 
the  prelates  of  antichrist."  And  about  the  end  of  his  letter, 
"  1  exhort  you,"  says  he,  "  that  you  take  heed  of  antichrist. 
Be  not  deceived  by  a  foolish  love  of  walls,  nor  respect  the 
church  more  in  roofs  and  in  houses,  nor  strive  any  more  on 
such  frivolous  considerations  for  the  name  of  peace.  As 
for  myself,  I  find  more  security  in  the  mountains,  in  the 
forests,  in  the  lakes,  in  prisons,  in  gulfs;  for  there  it  was 
that  the  Spirit  of  God  animated  the  prophets.  Separate 
therefore  yourselves  from  Auxentius,  who  is  an  angel  of 
Satan,  an  enemy  to  Christ,  an  open  persecutor,  a  violator 
of  the  faith,  who  made  a  deceitful  profession  of  the  faith  be- 
fore the  emperor,  in  which  he  joined  blasphemy  to  that 
deceit.  Let  him  assemble  as  many  synods  as  he  pleases 
against  me,  let  him  make  me  be  declared  a  heretic,  as  he 
has  often  already  done,  let  him  proscribe  me  by  public  au- 
thority, let  him  stir  up  the  wrath  of  the  great  men  against 
me  as  much  as  he  will,  he  can  never  be  any  other  to  me 
than  a  devil,  since  he  is  an  Arian.  I  shall  never  have  peace, 
but  with  those  who,  following  the  decree  of  our  Nicene 
fathers,  would  anathematize  the  Arians,  and  acknowledge 
Jesus  Christ  to  be  truly  God."* 

St.  Epiphanius  also  relates,  that  before  the  Synod  of  Se- 
leucia,  wherein  Arianism  was  established,  many  people  who 
found  themselves  to  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Arian  bi- 
shops remained  firm  in  the  confession  of  the  true  faith,  and 
set  up  other  bishops  themselves. t  And  the  histories  of 
Socrates,  Theodoret,  and  Sozomen,  may  teach  us,  that 
while  the  Arians  possessed  the  temples,  and  the  sees  of  the 

*  Hilar,  adv.  Arianos.  f  Epiph.  hseres.  73. 
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churches,  the  orthodox  held  their  assemblies  apart,  in  the 
fields  as  well  as  in  private  houses. 

With  the  same  judgment  St.  Ambrose  teaches,  "  That. 
Jesus  Christ  alone  is  he  from  whom  we  ought  never  to  se- 
parate ourselves,  and  to  whom  we  ought  to  say,  '  Lord,  to 
whom  shall  we  m  thou  hast  the  words  of  eternal  life.  '  That 
above  all  things,  the  faith  of  a  church  ought  to  be  regarded,  / 
that  we  ought  to  hold  it  there  if  Jesus  Christ  dwells  there  ;  \ 
but  if  a  people  should  be  found  there  who  are  violators  of 
the  faith,  or  that  an  heretical  pastor  has  polluted  that  habi- 
tation, we  ought  to  separate  ourselves  from  the  communion 
of  heretics,  and  to  avoid  all  commerce  with  that  synagogue. 
That  we  ought  to  separate  ourselves  from  every  church 
.that  rejects  the  true  faith,  and  does  not  preserve  the  funda- 
mentals of  the  apostles'  preaching,  without  fear  lest  its 
communion  should  brand  us  with  some  note  of  perfidious- 
ness."* 

There  could  not  therefore  be  a  more  unreasonable  thing 
in  the  world,  than  to  prepossess  one's  self  in  general  against 
all  manner  of  separation  :  for  it  is  manifest  that  the  com- 
munion of  men  is  no  otherwise  desirable,  than  as  it  can 
consist  with  the  communion  of  God;  and  that  when  that  of 
men  shall  be  found  to  be  directly  opposite  to  the  true  ser- 
vice of  God  and  our  own  salvation,  which  is  the  only  end  of 
a  religious  society,  we  ought  no  longer  to  hesitate  about  our 
separation. 

But  to  make  out  this  truth  yel,  a  little  more  clear,  we  need 
but  to  set  before  their  eyes  what  we  have  already  said  in  the 
First  Part,  that  the  church  may  be  considered  either  in  re- 
spect of  its  internal  state,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  mystical 
body  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  society  of  the  truly  faithful  and 
the  true  elect  of  God,  without  any  mixture  of  hypocrites 
and  of  worldlings,  pure  throughout  as  she  is  in  God's  sight  ; 
or  in  respect  of  its  external  state,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  so- 

*  Ambros.  Comm.  in  Luc.  lib.  6.  cap.  9. 
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ciety  which,  in  the  profession  of  one  and  the  same  reli- 
gion, includes  a  sufficiently  great  number  of  the  hypocrites 
and  worldlings,  who  do  not  belong  to  the  mystical  body  of 
Jesus  Christ,  nor  are  of  the  church,  but  in  appearance  only. 
That  distinction  is  evident  enough  of  itself,  and  needs  not 
any  proof,  and  our  adversaries  themselves  will  not  oppose 
\  it.     But  although  they  do  not  oppose  that  distinction,  yet 
1  they  never  fail  of  confounding  these  two  things.     For  when 
/  they  speak  of  the  promises  that  God  has  made  concerning 
the  perpetual  subsistence  of  his  church,  where  it  would  be 
just  to  refer  them  to  the  church  only  as  made  up  of  the  truly 
faithful,  (since  to  speak  properly,  God  looks  upon  them 
alone  as  his  true  church,)  they  refer  them  to  the  church  in- 
asmuch as  it  is  mixed  with  the  worldlings  and  hypocrites. 
And  when  the  contest  is  about  establishing  the  duties  to 
which  a  religious  society  engages  us,  where  it  would  be  just 
to  consider  the  church  as  mingled  with  the  good  and  the 
wicked,  the  faithful  and  the  worldly,  such  as  it  appears  to 
fus,  they  consider  it  as  it  is  pure  and  without  any  mixture  of 
hypocrites,  such  as  it  is  in  the  eyes  of  God.     We  may  say 
that  this  confusion  is  the  source  of  all  their  errors,  and 
the  foundation  of  all  the  fallacies  which  they  make  on  this 
matter. 

We  ought  therefore,  in  order  to  our  judging  aright  of  a  se- 
paration, to  represent  this  distinction  to  ourselves,  and  to 
form  within  ourselves  a  just  idea  of  it.  For  in  the  first 
place,  it  is  without  all  doubt,  that  we  never  ought  to  sepa- 
rate ourselves  from  the  communion  of  the  truly  faithful, 
who  alone  are  the  spouse  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  his  mystical 
body.  If  such  a  separation  should  go  so  far  as  to  break  the 
internal  bond  of  that  communion,  which  consists  in  having 
the  same  faith  and  Christian  holiness,  we  could  not  make 
it  without  separating  ourselves  at  the  same  time  from  Jesus 
Christ  himself;  and  by  consequence  depriving  ourselves  of 
all  hope  of  salvation,  since  there  is  no  name  under  heaven 
given  by  which  men  may  be  saved,  but  only  that  of  Jesus 
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Christ.  If  it  should  not  go  so  far  as  to  break  the  bond  of 
internal  communion,  but  only  of  the  external,  that  is  to  say, 
no  longer  to  acknowledge  others  ibr  our  brethren  and  mem- 
bers of  the  same  body,  nor  to  frequent  the  same  assemblies 
with  them,  this  is  a  true  schism,  which  otiends  against  the 
laws  of  charity,  and  which  the  authors  shaU  especially  an- 
swer for  before  the  judgment-seat  of  God.  And  such  were 
the  schisms  of  the  Novatians,  the  Donatists,  the  Luci- 
ferians,  and  many  others,  which  were  founded  merely  upon 
personal  interests,  or  at  least  upon  light  and  frivolous  pre- 
tences. 

It  is  further  beyond  doubt,  that  we  ought  not  to  break  that 
external  communion  which  it  has  with  the  worldly  and  pro- 
fane that  are  mixed  in  a  religious  society,  while  they  make 
a  profession  of  the  true  faith,  practising  a  sincere  worship, 
and  submitting  themselves  to  that  rule  of  manners  which  the 
Gospel  lays  down  to  us,  although  otherwise  their  lives  and 
actions  should  very  ill  answer  their  profession.  I  confess 
that  every  well-ordered  church  ought  to  have  its  laws  for  the 
repressing  of  the  vicious,  and  leading  them  back  to  repent- 
ance ;  and  that  when  it  cannot  come  to  that  end  by  the  way 
•of  exhortation  and  censure,  it  has  a  right  absolutely  to  cut 
them  off  from  the  body  of  that  society.  But  besides  that 
those  kinds  of  excommunications  ought  never  to  fall  upon  a 
whole  people,  or  upon  a  whole  multitude,  for  fear  of  involving 
the  innocent  with  the  guilty;  they  never  ought  to  be  used;, 
but  in  respect  of  impenitent  sinners  only,  obstinate  in  their 
crimes,  and  publicly  maintaining  them.  For  the  rest  we 
ouirht  to  agree,  that  an  exact  discerning  of  the  good  and  the 
wicked  will  not  be  made  till  the  last  day;  and  that  till  then, 
God  would  have  us  suffer  that  mixture,  without  partaking 
with  the  sins  of  the  wicked,  and  without  approving  them; 
but  yet  without,  breaking  under  that  pretence  the  bond  of 
external  communion.  The.  reason  of  this  conduct  is,  that  it 
would  not  be  possible  for  one  to  deprive  one's  self  of  the 
communion  of  the  wicked,  without,  depriving  one's  self  at  ths 

VOL.  II.  c 
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same  time  of  that  of  many  righteous,  as  St.  Augustine  ha* 
very  well  demonstrated  against  the  Donatists.  So  that  it 
would  not  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  forsaking  the  communion 
of  a  church,  only  to  allege  a  general  depravation  of  manners, 
even  when  it  should  be  true  that  it  did  reign  therein. 

But  it  is  no  less  certain,  that  when  it  falls  out  that  one 
party  of  the  church  considered  in  the*second  respect,  that  is 
to  say,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  mingled  body  of  good  and  bad, 
should  confirm  itself  in  errors,  and  in  practices  contrary  to 
the  service  of  God  and  the  salvation  of  men;  and  that  it  not 
only  rejects  the  instructions  given  it  upon  that  occasion, 
but  would  even  force  all  others  to  have  the  same  sentiments, 
and  to  practise  the  same  worship,  the  separation  of  the  other 
party  is  just,  necessary  >  and  indispensable.  It  is  just;  for  in 
every  case  where  there  can  be  nothing  else  but  an  unjust 
communion,  there  is  justice  in  a  separation  from  it.  But 
there  can  be  nothing  else  but  an  unjust  communion  with  a 
party  which  essentially  destroys  the  true  worship  of  God, 
which  shuts  up  itself  in  errors  directly  contrary  to  men's 
salvation,  and  which  through  an  intolerable  tyranny  would 
constrain  all  those  who  live  in  it,  to  make  a  profession  of  the 
same  errors.  It  is  then  just  for  a  man  to  separate  himself 
from  it. 

But  I  say  further,  that  that  separation  is  necessary  and 
indispensable,  for  divers  reasons. 

The  First  of  all  is,  because  of  the  visible  danger  whereby 
a  man  would  insensibly  expose  himself  to  let  his  faith  be 
corrupted,  and  his  worship  be  violated,  by  the  commerce 
to  which  that  same  communion  would  force  him.  In  effect, 
when  a  man  is  in  those  assemblies,  and  sees  himself  under 
one  and  the  same  ministry  with  persons  infected  with  errors, 
and  engaged  in  a  false  worship,  and  who  would  force  all 
others  to  be  there  too,  what  caution  soever  he  should  use, 
it  is  impossible  that  he  should  preserve  himself  in  purity,  or 
at  least  that  he  should  not  be  in  continual  danger  of  corrupt- 
ing himself,  or  falling  into  hypocrisy  in  making  a  profession 
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to  believe  that  which  he  does  not.     lie  ought  therefore  to 
separate  himself. 

Secondly,  He  ought  to  do  so  by  reason  of  the  inevitable 
danger  to  which  he  would  expose  his  children.  For  if  it 
should  be  true  that  adult  persons  might  live  in  communion 
with  such  a  party  as  I  have  supposed  without  being  infected 
with  its  poison,  or  without  being  hypocrites,  which  it  is  no 
ways  possible  for  thorn  to  do,  it  would  not  be  conceivable 
that  their  children  could  be  exempted  from  that  danger  by 
ordinary  ways,  whatsoever  care  they  should  in  other  respects 
take  of  their  education.  It  would  be  therefore  to  prostitute 
and  destroy  them,  and  by  consequence  for  a  man  to  destroy 
himself;  for  every  one  ought  to  answer  before  God  as  much 
for  the  salvation  of  his  children  as  his  own. 

Thirdly,  But  besides  these  two  interests,  which  impose  an 
indispensable  necessity  on  him,  it*  is  further  certain  that  a 
man  could  not  without  a  crime,  nor  even  without  a  manifest 
contradiction,  own  those  for  his  brethren,  whom  he  believes 
God  does  not  own  for  his  children,  and  who  are  not  in  a  con- 
dition to  become  such.  A  religious  society  is  a  mystical 
family,  into  which,  to  judge  of  it  according  to  its  natural  ap- 
pointment, one  ought  to  admit  those  only  who  may  be 
charitably  and  rationally  judged  to  be  in  a  state  of  adoption 
towards  God,  and  at  the  farthest,  such  as  are  apparently  in  a 
state  of  conversion  or  of  repentance  :  and  in  regard  even  of 
these  latter,  there  ought  to  be  seme  time  intervene  before  the 
giving  them  external  pledges  of  that  communion,  till  their 
conversion  or  their  repentance  appear  more  fully.  They 
suffer  the  wicked  to  be  there,  when  their  birth  or  their  hypo- 
crisy have  externally  introduced  them,  only  by  accident,  to 
avoid  troubles  and  scandals.  And  therefore  it  was  that  the 
ancient  church  acknowledged  but  three  sorts  of  persons  only 
to  be  in  its  communion,  the  faithful,  the  catechumeni,  and 
the  penitents;  but  as  for  those  who  taught  false  doctrine,  or 
practised  a  false  worship,  it  never  had  any  union  with  them. 
The  ancients  not  only  had  no  communion  with  them,  but  to 
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shew  how  necessary  and  indispensable  they  judged  a  separa- 
tion from  them  to  be,  they  went  so  far  as  to  refuse  fcheiï 
communion  with  the  orthodox  themselves,  when  either  by 
6Urpri.se  or  weakness,  or  some  ether  interest,  l  hey  had  re- 
ceived heretics  into  their  communion,  although  as  to  them- 
selves they  had  kept  their  faith  in  its  purity.  We  find  in 
the  Life  of  Gregory  Nazianzen,  that  his  father,  who  was  also 
called  Gregory,  and  who  was  Bishop  of  Nazianzen  before 
him,  having  bet-  d  by  a  fallacious  writing,  and  having 

given  his  communion  to  the  Arians,  all  the  monks  of  his 
diocess,  with  the  greatest  pari  of  his  church,  separated  them- 
selves from  him,  although  they  well  knew  that  he  had  not 
changed  his  mind,  nor  embraced  heresy.  And  even  the  or- 
thodox of  the  Church  of  Rome  refused  to  hold  communion 
with  Pope  Felix,  as  Theodoret  tells  us,  although  he  entirely 
held  the  creed  of  the  Council  of  Nice,  because  he  held  com- 
munion with  the  Arians.  This  I  mention  not  absolutely  to 
approve  of  that  carriage,  but  only  to  shew  how  far  their  aver- 
sion went  heretofore,  which  they  had  for  holding  communion 
with  heretics. 

Those  who  are  prepossessed  against  all  sorts  of  separation  in 
the  matters  of  religion,  ought  to  remember,  that  the  obligation 
that  lies  upon  them  to  hold  communion  with  those  with 
whom  they  are  externally  joined,  is  not  without  its  bounds 
'  and  measures.  We  are  joined  together  under  certain  con- 
ditions, which  are  principally  the  profession  of  apure  faith, 
or  at  least  such  as  is  free  from  ali  damnable  errors,  a  worship 
freed  from  all  that  which  is  opposite  to  the  essence  of  piety; 
in  a  word,  a  public  ministry  under  which  we  may  work  out 
our  own  salvation.  While  these  conditions  remain,  they 
make  the  communion  subsist;  but  when  they  fail,  the  com- 
munion fails  also,  and  there  is  a  just  ground  for  a  separation, 
provided  we  observe  these  necessary  cautions. 

They  cannot  say,  in  this  case,  that  we  separate  ourselves 
from  the  church,  or  that  we  forsake  her  communion,  or  that 
we  break  her  unity.    For  the  forsaken  party  being  truly  such 
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as  we  suppose  it,  ought  not  to  be  any  more  looked  on  as  the 
church  of  Jesus  Christ,  but  only  as  a  party  of  the  worldly 
who  were  before  mingled  with  the  truly  faithful,  and  who 
through  their  obstinacy  in  errors  and  false  worship  had  dis- 
covered themselves,  and  had  themselves  torn  off  the  vail 
which  as  yet  confounded  them,  after  a  manner,  with  the 
others.  The  orthodox  in  the  first  ages  did  not  in  the  least 
break  the  unity  of  the  church,  when  they  would  not  hold 
communion  with  the  Valentinians,  the  Marcionites,  the 
Montanists,  the  Manichees,  and  the  other  heterodox  of thoss 
times,  as  I  have  noted  already,  any  more  than  those  who  with 
bo  much  constancy  and  resolution  refused  to  hold  communion 
with  the  Arians. 

We  ought  not  therefore  hastily  to  condemn  all  kind  of 
separation;  and  since  there  are  such  kinds  of  it  as  are  neces- 
sary, just,  and  lawful,  as  there  are  such  as  are  unjust  and  rash, 
it  would  be  the  extremity  of  folly  to  judge  of  all  after  the 
same  manner,  without  any  difference  or  distinction.  The 
Roman  Church  herself,  which  has  sometimes  cut  off  whole 
nations,  as  France  and  Germany,  from  her  communion, 
which  may  have  been  seen  to  have  been  so  often  divided  into 
divers  parties,  whereof  one  has  excommunicated  the  other, 
would  not  it  may  be  freely  suffer  that  we  should  treat  of 
matters  with  this  confusion.  So  that  disputing  at  present 
about  our  separation  with  her,  we  shall  demand  no  unjust  or 
unreasonable  thing,  when  we  tell  them  that  we  ought  to  ex- 
amine of  what  nature  that  separation  is,  to  consider  the 
reasons,  and  wisely  to  weigh  the  circumstances;  for  if  our 
fathers  separated  themselves  upon  light  grounds,  and  with- 
out having  any  sufficient  cause,  if  they  were  even  under  cir- 
cumstances which  ought  to  have  bound  them  to  have  remained 
united  with  the  other  party,  which  was  not  for  a  reformation, 
we  shall  agree  with  all  our  hearts  to  condemn  them:  but  if, 
on  the  contrary,  the  reasons  which  they  had  were  just,  suffi- 
cient, and  necessary,  if  there  was  nothing  in  the  circum- 
stances of  times,  places,  and  persons,  that  could  hinder  them 
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from  doing  that  which  they  did,  it  is  certain  that  instead  of 
condemning  them  we  should  bless  them;  we  should  think 
ourselves  happy  in  following  their  footsteps;  and  as  for  the 
reproaches  and  venomous  accusations  of  the  author  of  the 
Prejudices  and  such  like,  we  should  bear  them  with  patience, 
looking  on  them  as  the  effect  of  a  blind  passion. 

Let  us  therefore  begin  to  make  that  examination  into  the 
causes  of  our  separation.  Every  one  knows  what  the  mat- 
ters that  divide  us  are  ;  that  they  are  not  either  points  of  mere 
discipline,  such  as  that  for  which  Victor  Bishop  of  Rome 
separated  his  church  from  those  of  Asia,  who  should  keep 
the  feast  of  Easter  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  moon  ;  nor 
merely  questions  of  the  school,  which  consist  in  nothing  but 
terms  remote  from  the  knowledge  of  the  vulgar,  as  that 
which  they  call  trium  Càpifulorum,  which  raised  so  many 
troubles  in  the  times  of  the  Emperor  Justinian  and  Pope 
Vigilius;  nor  in  mere  personal  interests,  such  as  we  may  see 
in  the  schisms  of  anti-popes  ;  nor  purely  in  personal  crimes 
or  accusations,  as  in  the  schism  of  the  Donatists;  nor  even  in 
a  general  corruption  of  manners,  although  that  was  extremely 
great  in  the  time  of  our  fathers.  The  articles  that  separate 
us,  are  points  that,  according  to  us,  essentially  disturb  the 
faith  by  which  we  are  united  to  Jesus  Christ,  points  which 
essentially  alter  the  worship  that  we  owe  to  God,  which  es- 
sentially deprave  the  sources  of  our  justification,  and  which 
corrupt  both  the  external  and  internal  means  of  our  obtaining 
grace  and  glory.  In  a  word,  they  are  such  points  as  we  be- 
lieve to  be  wholly  incompatible  with  salvation,  and  which  by 
consequence  hinder  us  from  being  able  to  give  the  title  or  the 
quality  of  a  true  church  of  Jesus  Christ  to  a  party  which  is 
obstinate  in  the  profession  and  practice  of  them,  and  which 
would  force  us  to  be  so  too.  I  confess  that  we  cannot  say 
that  our  controversies  are  all  of  that  importance;  there  are 
some,  undoubtedly,  which  are  of  lesser  weight  and  force, 
which  it  was  fitting  for  them  to  reform  themselves  in,  but 
which  notwithstanding  would  not  have  given  alone  a  just 
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iiause  of  separation.  In  this  rank  I  place  the  question  of 
the  Limb  us  of  the  ancient  fathers,  that  of  the  local  descent 
of  Jesus  Christ  into  hell,  that  of  the  distinction  of  priests  and 
bishops  to  be  of  divine  right,  that  of  the  keeping  of  Lent,  and 
some  others  of  that  nature,  where  there  might  have  been 
seen  error  and  superstition  enough  to  be  corrected,  but 
which  would  not  have  gone  so  far  as  to  have  caused  a  rup- 
ture of  communion.  So  that  it  is  not  for  these  kinds  of 
things  that  our  fathers  left  the  Church  of  Rome  ;  they  had 
more  sufficient,  more  urgent  and  indispensable  reasons  in 
the  other  controversies,  among  which,  that  of  justification 
by  meritorious  works  and  by  indulgences,  transubstantia- 
tion,  the  adoration  of  the  eucharist,  the  sacrifice  of  the 
mass,  invocation  of  saints  and  angels,  religious  worshipping 
of  images,  human  satisfactions,  the  lordship  of  the  Pope 
and  his  clergy  over  men's  consciences,  held  the  chiefest 
place.  These  are  the  true  points  which  caused  a  separa- 
tion ;  and  if  the  others  contributed  any  thing  to  it,  it  was 
only  by  the  connexion  which  they  had  with  these,  or  be- 
cause they  noted  a  general  spirit  of  superstition  contrary  to 
true  piety  ;  or  in  fine,  by  reason  of  their  number  :  for  some- 
times divers  boils,  less  dangerous  each  to  a  part,  all  together 
make  a  mortal  and  incurable  disease.  However  it  be,  it  ap- 
pears that  our  fathers  had  besides  but  too  just  and  necessary 
reasons  of  their  separation. 

But  to  come  to  set  out  this  matter  in  its  full  evidence,  it 
will  be  requisite  to  see  wrhat  they  can  say  in  opposition  to 
what  I  have  said.  It  seems  to  me,  that  they  can  take  but 
one  of  these  three  sides.  1.  Either  to  deny  that  the  tran- 
substantiation,  adoration  of  the  eucharist,  the  sacrifice  of  the 
mass,  &c.  which  we  call  errors,  are  so  in  effect:  or,  2.  To 
say  that  even  when  they  should  suppose  that  they  wTere 
errors,  they  would  not  nevertheless  take  away  from  the 
Church  of  Rome  the  quality  of  a  true  church.  Neither 
would  they  be  incompatible  with  salvation,  and  by  conse- 
quence they  could  not  be  a  sufficient  causa  of  separation, 
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3.  Or  in  fine,  to  Maintain  thai  even  when  these  points 
should  be  a  sufficient  cause  of  separation,  they  could  not  be 
so  at  least  in  regard  of  our  fathers,  because  our  fathers  were 
by  right  subject  to  their  ordinary  pastors,  dependent  upon 
their  hierarchical  government,  and  chiefly  upon  that  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  which  they  pretend  is  the  mother  and 
mistress  of  all  others,  and  the  centre  of  Christian  unity;  from 
whence  it  follows  that  they  could  never  separate  them- 
selves, but  that  on  the  contrary  they  were  bound  to  receive 
all  the  conditions  it  required  to  be  in  its  communion.  These 
are  the  only  three  things,  in  my  judgment,  which  they  can 
propose  with  any  colour.  I  will  examine  the  last  in  the 
following  chapter;  let  us  here  consider  the  other  two. 

The  first  necessarily  engages  the  man  who  will  make  use 
of  it,  to  enter  into  an  examination  of  the  foundation  of  those 
matters,  or  which  comes  to  the  same  thing,  solidly  to  es- 
tablish the  infallibility  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  of  that 
party  that  adheres  to  it  ;  which  is  a  general  controversy, 
that  includes  all  the  others,  as  I  have  shewn  in  the  First 
Part  of  this  Work  :  and  by  consequence,  he  must  renounce 
all  that  wrangling  dispute  which  goes  only  upon  prejudices. 
The  justice  or  injustice  of  our  separation  will  depend  on  the 
foundation.  For  how  can  they  assure  themselves,  that  those 
things  which  we  call  errors  and  a  false  worship  are,  on  the 
contrary,  evangelical  truths,  and  a  right  and  lawful  worship, 
without  going  on  to  that  examination  ?  which  shews,  as  I 
have  already  frequently  observed,  that  all  those  indirect 
attacks  which  they  assault  us  with,  are  nothing  else  but 
vain  amu sings,  and  beatings  of  the  air,  which  serve  only  to 
make  a  noise. 

The  second  thing  will  not  less  engage  them  in  the  ex- 
amination of  the  foundation  of  those  matters,  than  the  first. 
F<»r  iu  supposing  that  those  things  which  we  call  errors  are 
such  in  effect,  they  must  necessarily  see  of  what  nature  they 
are,  and  what  opposition  they  have  to  Irue  piety,  to  judge 
aright  whether  they  are  sufficient  causes  for  a  separation, 
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and  whether  conscience  cannot  accommodate  itself  to  them. 
I  confess  that  this  is  no  very  hard  matter  to  be  known  ;  for 
how  small  a  knowledge  soever  they  may  have  of  religion 
and  the  worship  of  God,  they  may  very  easily  perceive,  that 
if  transubstantiation,  for  example,  is  an  error,  they  cannot 
but  adore  the   substance  of  bread  in  the  room  of  Jesus 
Christ;   they  may  easily  perceive,  that  if  the  worshipping 
of  images  is  forbidden  by  the  Second  Commandment  of  the 
Law,  they  draw  upon  themselves  the  jealousy  of  God,  as  he 
himself  declares  ;   they  may  easily  perceive,  that  if  the  sa- 
crifice of  the  mass  is  not  in  effect  a  propitiatory  sacrifice,  by 
which  they  may  apply  to  themselves  the  virtue  of  that  on 
the  cross,  they  do  an  injury  to  the  only  sacrifice  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  that  they  vainly  seek  the  virtue  of  it  in  an  act 
where  it  is  not  applied;    they  may  easily  perceive,  that  if 
the  lordship  that  the  Church  of  Rome  or  its  councils  usurp 
over  men's  consciences  is   ill-grounded,  that  they  render 
unto  men  a  kind  of  adoration  which   is  only  due  to  God 
alone,  which  cannot  but  be  an  unpardonable  crime  in  re- 
gard of  Him  who  has  said,  "  Thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods 
before  me."     But  whether  it  would  be  an  easy  or  a  difficult 
matter  to  be  known,  that  is  not  the  business  about  which 
we  dispute  at  present.     It  is  sufficient  to  shew,  that  the 
separation  of  our  fathers  had  just,  sufficient,  necessary,  and 
indisputable  causes  ;  supposing  that  what  they  said  of  the 
errors  of  the  Church  of  Rome  were  true,  and  that  they  could 
not  be  accused  either  of  rashness  or  of  schism,  without  con- 
testing their  supposition  ;  nor  that  they  could  contest  their 
supposition,  without  coming  to  an  inspection  into  the  very 
things  themselves.     Whence  it  follows,  that  all  that  dispute 
which  they  raise  against  us  about  forms,  is  but  a  mere  vain 
wrangling,  unworthy  of  any  sound  person.     U  that  which 
our  fathers  have  laid  down  concerning  the  errors  which  thé 
Church  of  Rome  forces  men  to  believe  for  to  be  of  her  com- 
munion, be  not  true,  we  do  not  any  further  pretend  to  defend 
their  separation;  but  if  it  be  true,  God  and  men  will  bear 
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them  witness  that  it  was  justly  done,  and  according  to  the 
dictates  of  an  upright  conscience. 

They  will  say,  it  may  be,  that  we  ought  not  upon  such 
light  grounds  to  suppose  that  that  which  our  fathers  said 
concerning  the  errors  of  the  Church  of  Rome  is  true  ;  since 
they  are  the  points  in  dispute,  wherein  the  Church  of  Rome 
pretends  that  we  are  in  an  error,  as  we  pretend  that  she  is. 
But  there  cannot.be  any  thing  said  more  frivolous;  for  the 
supposition  that  we  make,  is  in  words  of  good  sense  and 
right  reason,  because  we  make  it  to  force  our  adversaries  to 
come  to  a  discussion  of  the  things  themselves,  upon  which 
the  judgment  that  ought  to  be  made  of  our  separation  de- 
pends, and  to  make  them  acknowledge  that  all  those  accu- 
sations which  they  form  against  our  fathers,  that  they  have 
broken  the  Christian  unity,  that  they  have  forsaken  the 
church,  that  they  have  made  a  criminal  schism,  are  rash 
accusations,  unjust  and  precipitate,  since  they  cannot  rightly 
judge  of  their  action,  either  to  condemn  or  absolve  it,  until 
first  of  all  they  have  examined  the  causes  of  their  separation, 
and  the  reasons  which  they  have  alleged,  which  can  never 
be  done  but  by  a  discussion  of  the  foundation.  In  effect, 
every  accusation  which  has  no  certain  foundation,  and  which 
one  must  be  compelled  to  retract,  is  precipitate  and  rash. 
But  that  which  they  form  against  our  fathers,  before  their 
having  examined  the  foundation,  is  of  that  nature.  It  has 
no  certain  foundation,  for  they  cannot  know  whether  their 
action  be  just  or  unjust;  and  they  may  be  forced  to  retract 
it,  when  they  shall  have  examined  their  reasons.  It  is 
therefore  a  condemnable  rashness  in  them  who  have  a  right 
to  repel,  till  they  have  made  that  examination  ;  and  it  is  to 
oblige  them  to  do  it,  that  we  suppose  that  our  fathers  had 
right  at  the  foundation. 
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CHAP.  II. 

THAT  OUR  FATHERS  WERE  BOUND  TO  SEPARATE  THEM- 
SELVES FROM  THE  BODY  OF  THOSE  WHO  POSSESSED 
THE  MINISTRY  IN  THE  CHURCH,  AxM)  PARTICULARLY 
IN  THE  SEE  OF  ROME,  SUPPOSING  THAT  THEY  HAD 
A    RIGHT    AT    THE    FOUNDATION. 

BUT  they  will  say,  "  Whatsoever  we  should  prêteur!,  we 
can  never  do  otherwise  than  condemn  the  separation  of  your 
fathers,  not  for  having  no  just  grounds  of  separation,  but 
because  the  right  of  separating  one's  self  does  not  belong  to 
all  sorts  of  persons;  and  the  Church  of  Rome  being,  by  a 
special  privilege,  the  mother  and  mistress  of  ail  others,  we 
could  never  lawfully  separate  ourselves  from  her;  and  be^- 
cause  it  is  on  the  contrary  indispensably  necessary  to  the 
.salvation  of  men  to  obey,  and  to  remain  in  her  communion. 
So  that  your  fathers  being,  on  one  side,  subject  to  their  or- 
dinary pastors,  they  ought  never  to  have  divided  them 
from  their  body,  for  what  cause  soever  there  should  have 
been  ;  and  on  the  other  side,  there  being  no  true  church, 
and  by  consequence,  no  salvation  to  be  had,  otherwise  than 
in  the  communion  of  the  See  of  Rome,  it  is  a  crime  for  any 
to  separate  themselves  from  it,  whatsoever  pretence  they 
can  urge  for  that  purpose." 

This  objection  is  founded  upon  two  propositions  :  the  one, 
That  we  never  ought  to  separate  ourselves  from  the 
of  her  ordinary  pastors  ;  and  the  other,  That  we  ought  never 
to  separate  from  the  (  ir.uch  of  Rome  in  partial]  r. 

As  to  the  first  of  these  propositions,  I  confess,  as  Ï  have 
said 'elsewhere,  that  the  people  owe  a  i  :  obe- 

dience to  the  pastors  that  administer  to  them  the  nourish- 
ment of  their  souls,  the  words  of  eternal  life  :    ac 
the  precept  of  St.  Paul,  "■  Obey  them  thai  have  the  rule  over 

D  2 
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you,  and  submit  yourselves,  for  they  watch  for  your  souls. '? 
Heb.  13.  17.  This  obedience  ought  to  be  accompanied  with 
a  real  esteem,  that  should  make  us  to  presume  well  of  them, 
which  should  give  us  a  readiness  to  be  instructed  by  their 
word,  and  be  very  remote  from  calumnies,  murmurs,  and 
rash  suspicions  founded  upon  light  appearances;  and  that 
obedience,  that  esteem,  that  good  opinion,  ought  to  be  with- 
out doubt  greater  for  all  the  body  in  general,  than  for  parti- 
cular men  in  it;  for  there  is  a  greater  probability  that  a  whole 
body  should  contain  more  light,  and  by  consequence  more 
,  I  authority,  than  each  private  man  could  have.  I  say,  that 
|  when  even  vices  are  generally  spread  over  the  whole  body  of 
the  pastors,  the  people  ought  to  labour  to  bear  them  with 
patience,  and  cover  them  as  much  as  they  can  with  charity, 
in  praying  to  God  that  it  would  please  him  to  cleanse  his 
sanctuary,  and  to  send  good  labourers  into  his  harvest  :  and 
howsoever  it  should  be,  while  they  can  work  out  their  salva- 
tion under  their  ministry,  they  ought  not  to  separate  them- 
selves from  them. 

But  we  ought  not  therefore  to  imagine,  that  the  duty  of  a 
people  toward  their  ordinary  pastors  should  be  without  all 
bounds,  or  that  their  dependence  on  them  should  have  no  mea- 
sure. That  which  we  have  said  in  the  First  Chapter  touching 
the  bonds  of  church 'communion,  ought  to  be  extended  to  the 
pastors  and  to  the  people  ;  their  duties  are  mutual  ;  and  there 
is  none  but  Jesus  Christ  alone,  on  whom  they  can  depend 
without  conditions.  To  flatter  the  body  of  the  pastors  with 
that  privilege,  is  to  set  up  men  upon  the  throne  of  God;  to 
inspire  them  with  pride,  vanity,  and  negligence  ;  it  is  to  set 
up  a  lordship  in  the  church,  that  Jesus  Christ  has  forbidden, 
and  to  give  pastors  the  boldness  to  do  and  adventure  upon  all 
things.  It  is  certain,  therefore,  that  the  tie  which  the  faith- 
ful  have  to  their  ordinary  pastors,  is  limited;  and  that  it 
ought  to  endure,  only  as  far  as  the  glory  of  God,  the  fidelity 
that  we  owe  to  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  hope  of  our  own  salva- 
tion, can  subsist  with  their  government.     If  it  fall  out  so 
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that  their  government  cannot  be  any  farther  compatible  with 
those  tilings,  in  that  case  they  ought  to  separate  ;  and  it  would 
be  to  set  up  the  most  senseless,  wicked,  and  profane  propo- 
sition in  the  world,  to  say  the  contrary. 

The  ministry  of  the  pastors  is  established  in  the  church 
only  as  a  mere  external  means,  to  preserve  the  true  faith  and 
worship  there,  and  to  lead  men  to  salvation.  But  the  light 
of  nature  teaches  us,  that  when  mere  external  means  shall  \>r>. 
remote  from  their  end,  and  that  instead  of  guiding  us  to  their 
end,  they  turn  us  away  from  and  deprive  us  of  it,  that  then 
the  love  which  we  have  for  the  end  ought  to  prevail  over  that 
which  we  may  have  for  the  means  ;  because  the  means  are 
only  desirable  in  reference  to  their  end,  or  a  production  of 
that  which  we  have  for  the  end.  So  that  when  those  who 
are  wont  to  distribute  to  us  aliments  necessary  to  our  lives, 
give  us  on  the  contrary  poisonous  food  instead  of  aliments, 
and  when  they  will  force  us  to  take  them,  we  must  no  longer 
doubt  that  the  interest  of  our  lives  ought  to  take  us  off  from 

.  that  tie  which  we  might  have  had  to  those  persons.  A  guide 
is  an  agent  to  conduct  us  to  the  place  whither  we  desire  to  go; 
but  when  we  know  that  that  guide  leads  us  in  a  false  way, 

.  and  that  instead  of  helping  us  to  go  to  that  place,  he  makes 
us  wander  from  it,  it  is  no  question  but  that  we  ought  to 
separate  from  him,  and  renounce  his  conduct.  The  ordinary 
pastors  are  guides,  men  that  ought  to  shew  us  the  way  to 
heaven;  if  therefore,  instead  of  shewing  us,  they  make  us  go 
a  quite  contrary  way,  who  can  doubt  that  we,  are  bound  to 
forsake  them  ? 

But  they  will  say,  How  can  they  be  forsaken,  without  re- 
sisting God  himself,  who  has  subjected  us  to  them  ?  Is  not 
their  ministry  a  divine  institution,  and  is  it  not  Jesus  Christ 
who,  by  the  testimony  of  St.  Paul,  has  given  some  to  be 
apostles,  some  pastors  and  teachers,  for  the  perfecting  of  the 
saints?  Eph.  4.  11,  12.  I  answer,  That  we  must  distinguish 
that  which  there  is  of  divine  in  a  ministry,  from  that  which 
there  is  of  human  in  it.     That  there  should  be  ministers  in 
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the  church,  is  God's  institution;  but  that  the  ministry  should 
b3  committed  to  such  or  such  persons,  excepting  the  apostles 
and  evangelists,  who  wore  the  first  pastors  of  it,  that  is  in  the 
disposal  of  men.  The  order  of  the  ministry  therefore  is  in- 
violable, because  it  comes  from  God:  it  is  not  permitted  to 
any  creature  to  abolish  it.  But  it  is  not  the  same  of  persons 
raised  to  the  oflice  of  the  ministry;  for  as  a  js  by  \\]e  means 
of  men  that  they  receive  their  call,  it  frequently  happens  that 
their  call  is  corrupted  by  the  vices  of  those  who  give,  and  of 
those  who  receive  it;  in  that  respect  it  is  corruptible.  In- 
trigues, ambition,  covetousness,  and  a  spirit  of  pride  and  do- 
minion, error,  superstition,  ignorance,  and  negligence,  often 
mingle  themselves  with  it,  and  sully  the  holiness  of  the  minis- 
try. When  that  corruption  is  only  in  some  private  men,  the 
ordinary  wTays  of  discipline  may  be  used  against  them;  they 
may  cut  them  off,  or  depose,  or  excommunicate  them,  ac- 
cording to  the  exigency  of  the  case.  But  when  it  spreads 
over  all  the  body  in  such  a  manner  and  to  that  degree  that 
the  safety  of  the  faithful  can  no  longer  subsist  under  the  con- 
duct of  those  persons,  and  that  there  is  no  hope  among  them 
of  any  amendment,  then  the  only  remedy  that  remains  is  to, 
le  from  them:  and  it  would  be  so  far  from  either  violat- 
ing the  order  of  God,  or  opposing  the  ministry  that  he  hat} 
set  up,  that  it  would  be  on  the  contrary  to  deliver  it,  as  much 
as  in  us  lay,  out  of  the  bonds  of  those  who  have  invaded  it, 
and  to  draw  it  out  of  that  oppression  to  which  they  have  re- 
duced it.  This  separation  therefore  only  regards  those  per- 
sons who  were  unlawfully  called  to  the  ministry,  and  who 
abused  it  against  God  and  his  church,  and  not  that  which  it 
has  of  divine,  but  that  which  it  lias  in  it  of  human  and  cor- 
ruptible ;  or  to  say  better,  that  which  it  had  actually  cor- 
rupted in  that  call. 

The  choice  of  persons,  and  their  elevation  to  ecclesiastical 
funcl"  g  a  human  thing,  and  consequently  exposed 

the  accidents  of  men's  Weakness  and  corruption,  we  can- 
not imagine,  without  doing  an  injury  to  the  wisdom  of  God* 
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that  he  would  have  so  strictly  and  so  severely  tied  his  Pâitrîfuï 
to  them,  that  they  should  not  have  had*  any  power  to  separate 
in  any  ease.    For  if  it  were  so,  it  migl  i  'ruth 

might  be  forced  to  yield  to  heresy,  and  piety  to  impiety;  it; 
might  happen  that  the  children  of  God  might  be  under  the 
conduct  of  his  declared  enemies,  without  their  being  able  to 
withdraw  themselves  ;  it  might  happen  that  the  faithful  i 
be  engaged  in  an  evident  danger,  or  even  in  a  ne 
losing  the  purity  of  their  faith,  through  the  contagion  of  their 
guides,  and  have  no  means  to  draw  themselves  out  of  it  ;  all 
which  is  incompatible  with  the  divine  wisdom  and  good- 
ness. 

But  is  it  not  a  very  amazing  thing,  to  see  a  people  separate 
from  the  body  of  those  who  possess  the  offices  of  the  church  ? 
It  is,  without  doubt;  and  God  will  not  therefore  permit  his 
children  to  be  often  reduced  to  so  great  a  necessity:  notwith- 
standing he  permits  it  sometimes,  to  afflict  his  people,  and  to 
chastise  them  for  the  contempt  they  have  had  of  his  word  and 
his  favours.  He  permits  it,  to  shew  that  the  subsistence  of 
his  church  and  the  salvation  of  his  faithful  does  not  absolutely 
depend  upon  human  means,  since  those  means  may  be  per- 
verted, and  fall  out  contrary  to  their  appointment.  He 
permits  it  in  fine,  by  those  sad  examples,  to  keep  the  pastors 
in  humility,  and  in  a  care  to  acquit  themselves  faithfully  of 
their  charges,  and  to  hinder  the  people  from  neglecting  to 
instruct  themselves  in  the  mysteries  of  the  Gospel,  and  that 
they  should  not  rely  with  too  much  confidence  upon  their 
pastors.  But  when  God  reduces  the  faithful  to  that  extraor- 
dinary necessity,  besides  that  the  scandal  of  a  separation,  and 
the  other  inconveniences  that  follow,  cannot  of  right  but  be 
imputed  to  the  pastors  who  have  degenerated  from  their  call, 
and  abandoned  the  saving  truth  which  was  committed  to 
them,  and  the  due  care  of  their  flocks,  to  become  oppressors 
of  them;  besides  that,  I  say,  it  is  evident  that  that  scandal 
and  those  inconveniences,  whatsoever  they  are,  would  never 
balance  these  two  weighty  interests,  to  wit,  that  of  working 
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out  one's  salvation,  and  that  of  preserving  the  Gospel,  which 
are  so  great,  that  nothing  in  the  world  can  over- rule  them- 
On  the  contrary  side,  the  higher  the  order  of  those  is  elevated* 
who  bestow  those  ecclesiastical  charges,  and  the  more  general 
is  the  corruption  of  those  who  hold  themv  the  stronger  and 
more  indispensable  obligation  lies  on  the  faithful  to  separate 
themselves  from  them:  for  then  the  evil  is  in  public  channels, 
and  death  runs  in  the  same  places  from  whence  they  should 
receive  their  life.  Just  so  as  when  the  air  of  a  town  is  in- 
fected, the  necessity  of  withdrawing  from  it  suddenly  is  so 
much  the  greater,  because  the  air  is  of  a  more  ordinary  use 
than  any  thing  else. 

The)-  who  would  not  have  us  in  any  case  have  a  right  to 
separate  ourselves  from  the  body  of  those  who  possess  the 
ministry,  have  never  considered  well  of  what  nature  that 
communion  is,  which  the  faithful  have  with  Jesus  Christ,  and 
of  what  nature  that  is,  which  they  have  with  their  pastors. 
For  if  the  people  had  a  mediate  communion  with  Jesus 
Christ,  and  an  immediate  one  with  their  pastors;  that  is  to 
say,  if  they  were  only  united  to  Jesus  Christ,  because  they 
are  so  to  their  pastors,  and  because  the  pastors  are  so  to 
Jesus  Christ,  as  the  hand  is  united  to  the  head,  only  because 
that  is  so  to  the  arm,  and  because  the  arm  is  to  the  head, 
they  would  possibly  have  some  reason  to  say,  that  there 
could  be  no  case  wherein  the  people  ought  to  separate  them- 
selves from  their  pastors,  because  they  could  maintain  that 
(he  pastors  were  a  necessary  medium  for  the  people  to  be 
joined  to  Jesus  Christ,  as  the  arm  is  a  necessary  medium  for 
the  hand  to  be  joined  to  the  head.  But  it  is  quite  otherwise. 
For  the  faithful  are  united  to  Jesus  Christ  immediately,  and 
with  their  pastors  mediately  ;  that  is  to  say,  they  are  united  to 
their  pastors  only  because  they  are  united  to  Jesus  Christ, 
and  because  Jesus  Christ  is  united  to  the  pastors;  so  far  are 
the  pastors  from  being  a  necessary  medium  to  the  faithful  to 
their  being  joined  to  Jesus  Christ,  that  on  the  contrary,  Jesus 
Christ  is  a  necessary  medium  for  them  to  be  joined  to  their 
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pallors.  Both  people  and  pastors  are  united  immediately 
with  Jesus  Christ,  and  by  Jesus  Christ  we  are  united  to- 
gether; fur  Jesus  Christ  is  the  centre  and  bond  of  our  mu- 
tual communion:  therefore  the  apostle  sharply  censures  the 
Corinthians  for  this,  that  they  were  divided  among  them- 
selves, one  saying,  I  am  of  Paul,  and  another,  I  am  of 
A  polios,  and  another,  1  am  of  Cephas,  and  another,  lam 
of  Christ  :  "  Is  Christ  divided  ?  Was  Paul  crucified  for 
you  ?  Or  were  ye  baptized  in  the  name  of  Paul  ?"  1  Cor. 
I.  12,  13.  Which  implies  this,  that  we  are  all  imme- 
diately united  to  Jesus  Christ,  because  it  is  he  only  who 
died  for  us,  and  in  his  name  alone  that  we  are  baptized  :  and 
to  pretend  that  the  faithful  are  joined  to  Jesus  Christ  by  his 
ministers,  is  to  divide  him  into  as  many  parties,  or  into  as 
many  sects,  as  there  are  ministers.  But  it  manifestly  fol- 
lows from  thence,  that  the  faithful  ought  to  be  no  further 
united  with  their  pastors,  than  as  it  shall  appear  to  them 
that  their  pastors  are  to  Jesus  Christ  ;  and  that  they  ought 
to  separate  from  them,  when  it  shall  appear  to  them  that 
they  themselves  are  separated  from  him,  and  that  they 
would  separate  the  flocks  which  they  have  had  committed 
to  them.     This  is  what  the  lisrht  of  common  sense  dictates 

o 

Without  further  reasoning  ;  for  to  what  good  would  the  com- 
munion of  those  pretended  pastors  tend,  howsoever  invested 
they  should  be  in  titles  and  dignities,  without  that  of  Jesus 
Christ  ? 

That  which  I  have  said  of  their  communion  with  them,  I 
must  also  say  of  their  dependence  upon  them.  That  which 
the  faithful  have  upon  Jesus  Christ  is  immediate  and  abso- 
lute, and  that  which  they  have  on  their  pastors  is  mediate 
and  conditional  :  our  souls  and  our  consciences  do  not  be- 
long to  them  to  dispose  of  at  their  will  and  pleasure.  In 
this  respect  we  belong  to  Jesus  Christ  alone,  who  has  pur- 
chased us  at  the  price  of  his  blood,  and  who  governs  us  by 
his  Spirit  and  his  word.  The  pastors  are  only  ministers, 
interpreters,  or  the  heralds  who  make  us  to  understand  his 

VOL.  II.  E 
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voice,  and  all  the  dependence  which  we  have  upon  them  is 
founded  upon  that,  which  both  they  and  we  have  upon  Jesus 
Christ  our  Sovereign  Lord,  of  which  it  is  both  the  cause,  and 
the  rule  and  measure.  We  ought  therefore  to  be  subject  to 
them,  while  they  shall  act  as  his  ministers  and  his  inter-* 
preters,  while  their  actions  and  their  government  bear  the 
characters  of  his  authority.  But  as  those  ministers  are  men 
who  may  abuse  their  offices,  and  act  against  their  own  head, 
if  it  happen  that  the  characters  of  the  divine  authority  which 
subjects  us  to  them  do  not  appear  in  their  w;ord,  if  there  ap- 
pear a  contrary  character  there,  if  instead  of  leading  us  to 
Jesus  Christ  they  turn  us  from  him,  if  they  would  govern 
as  lords  and  not  as  ministers,  if  they  claim  that  absolute 
obedience  to  themselves  which  we  owe  to  none  besides  our 
Saviour;  in  a  word,  if  to  depend  upon  them  we  must  violate 
the  dependence  which  we  have  upon  Jesus  Christ,  can  they 
then  say  that  we  cannot  and  that  we  ought  not  to  separate 
from  them,  and  to  renounce  an  unjust  government  ? 

If  they  would  decide  this  question  by  the  Scripture,  St. 
Paul  tells  us,  That  if  he  himself,  or  an  angel  from  heaven, 
should  preach  to  us  another  Gospel  than  that  which  he  has 
preached,  he  should  be  accursed.  Gal.  1.8.  He  says  that 
upon  the  occasion  of  some  false  teachers  that  troubled  the 
churches  of  Galatia;  and  speaking  only  of  them,  one  would 
think  that  he  ought  to  have  been  contented  to  have  let  his 
anathema  fall  upon  those  particular  teachers  that  might  err, 
and  who  had  not  so  great  an  authority,  but  that  one  might 
very  well  separate  himself  from  them,  when  they  should 
happen  to  prevaricate.  But  to  take  away  all  pretence  of 
|  distinction  and  wrangling  disputes,  he  makes  a  most  express 
choice  of  two  of  the  greatest  authorities  that  were  among 
creatures,  of  an  angel  and  an  apostle,  the  only  two  created 
authorities  to  which  God  has  communicated  the  favour  of 
infallibility,  and  he  has  enjoined  us  to  anathematize  them, 
if  it  should  happen  that  they  should  preach  another  Gospel 
than  that  of  Jesus  Christ.     We  know  very  well;  that  th* 
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angels  of  heaven  are  incapable  of  ever  committing  that  sin; 
we  know  very  well,  that  he  himself  would  never  have  com- 
mitted it;  and  yet  notwithstanding,  he  turns  his  discourse 
upon  himself  and  upon  the  angels  :  and  is  not  this  to  give 
us  to  understand,  that  there  is  no  created  authority,  either 
in  the  heaven  or  upon  the  earth,  upon  which  we  ought  ab- 
solutely to  depend,  and  from  which  we  ought  not  to  sepa- 
rate, in  case  it  would  turn  us  from  Jesus  Christ  ?  Let  them 
tell  us  whether  the  dependence  that  the  people  owe  to  the 
body  of  their  ordinary  pastors,  that  is  to  say,  of  those  who 
possess  the  offices  of  the  church,  who  may  have  been  very 
ill  chosen,  who  may  have  intruded  themselves  b}r  very  bad 
ways,  who  may  be  carried  out  therein  to  all  the  passions 
and  disorders' of  human  nature;  whether,  I  say,  the  de- 
pendence which  they  owe  to  them,  be  stronger  and  more 
inviolable  than  that  which  they  ought  to  have  for  an  apostle, 
and  such  an  apostle  as  St.  Paul  ;  and  even  for  an  angel  from 
heaven,  if  he  should  become  a  preacher  ?  This  latter  de- 
pendence, notwithstanding,  is  not  absolute,  it  may  be  law- 
fully broken  upon, a  certain  case:  who  will  take  the  bold- 
ness to  say,  after  that?  that  it  cannot  and  ought  not  to  be 
done  in  a  like  case  ? 

But  if  to  the  Scripture  we  would  add  experience,  that 
would  teach  us,  that  there  have  been  sometimes  those  sea- 
sons, in  which  good  men  have  been  forced  to  separate  them- 
selves from  the  body  of  their  pastors  :  for  not  to  speak  of  the 
seven  thousand  which  in  Elijah's  time  preserved  their  purity 
against  the  idolatry  whereinto  the  Church  of  Israel  had 
fallen,  who,  according  to  all  that  appears,  lived  separated 
from  the  body  of  their  idolatrous  pastors,  at  least  in  a  nega- 
tive separation,  we  need  but  to  turn  our  eyes  to  the  example 
of  the  orthodox  in  the  time  of  the  Arians.  For  there  are 
two  actions  evident  in  that  history,  one,  that  Arianism  had 
invaded  the  body  of  the  ordinary  pastors,  and  the  other,  that 
those  among  the  orthodox  who  were  of  any  zeal  and  courage 
separated  themselves  from  that  infecte*}  body,  and  woujd 
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not  own  them  for  true  pastors  while  they  should  remain  in 
heresy.  The  first  of  these  actions  is  justified  by  almost  an 
infinite  number  of  proofs,  taken  out  either  from  history,  or 
the  testimony  of  the  ancients.  For  before  the  death  of  Con- 
etantine,  the  Arians,  who  had  been  condemned  in  the  Coun- 
cil of  Nice,  fell  upon  the  person  of  St.  Athanasius,  and  some 
lime  after  they  banished  him  as  far  as  Treves.  This  was 
their  first  victory  ;  but  the}'  did  not  stop  there  :  they  got 
over  to  their  side  the  spirit  of  Constans,  after  the  death  of 
Constantine,  who  remaining  sole  emperor,  employed  all  his 
authority,  and  the  Arians  all  their  artifices,  to  establish 
Arianism  every  where.  The  greatest  pail  of  the  bishops 
fell  either  under  their  violence  or  seduction.  Divers  coun- 
cils w7ere  assembled,  and  many  forms  of  faith  laid  down 
there,  which  all  tended  to  set  up  the  doctrine  of  Arius, 
some  more  openly  and  others  more  privately.  Those  among 
the  bishops  who  made  any  opposition,  were  cruelly  perse- 
cuted, deposed  from  their  places,  sent  into  exil.,  and  treated 
as  heretics,  or  the  enemies  of  the  church's  peace.  There- 
fore it  was,  that  Constans  reproached  Liberius,  that  he  was 
alone,  and  that  he  opposed  himself  to  all  the  world,  in  the 
defence  of  Athanasius.  "  When  so  great  a  part  of  the 
world/'  said  he  to  him,  "  resides  in  thy  person,  that  thou 
alone  shouklest  take  the  part  of  a  wicked  man,  and  dare  to 
break  the  peace  of  the  whole  world."  ."I  would  be  alone," 
answered  Liberius;  "  the  cause  of  the  faith  is  not  the  more 
weakened.  For  heretofore  there  were  but  three  found  who 
resisted  the  command  of  a  king."*  Liberius  himself  was 
banished,  from  which  he  was  not  freed  till  after  he  sub- 
scribed to  Arianism.  And  as  the  West  was  then  less  in- 
fected with  this  heresy  than  the  East,  the  emperor  caused  a 
council  to  assemble  at  Ariminum,  in  which,  after  specious 
beginnings,  the  end  was  very  unhappy:  for  the  bishops  re- 
nounced therein  the  orthodox  doctrine,  which  made  the  Son 

*  Dialog;  inter  Constant,  &  Liter,  apud  Baron,  ad  ami,  335. 
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of  God  of  one  and  the  same  essence  with  his  Father.  To 
this  effect,  they  rejected  the  word  cons ubst ant ial,  which  the 
Council  of  Nice  had  inserted  into  its  creed,  as  a  word  that 
was  scandalous,  sacrilegious,  and  unworthy  of  God  ;  which 
was  no-where  to  be  found  in  the  Scripture,  and  they  ba- 
nished it  from  the  church.  This  appears  by  the  letter  of 
that  synod  itself  to  the  Emperor  Constans,  set  down  by  St, 
Hilary,  in  which  they  gave  the  emperor  thanks,  "  That  he 
had  shewn  them  what  they  ought  to  do,  to  wit,  to  decree 
that  nobody  should  speak  any  more  either  of  substance,  or 
pf  consubstanlialy  which  are  names  unknown  to  the  Church 
of  God  ;  and  that  they  rejoiced,  because  they  had  acknow- 
ledged the  very  same  thing  that  they  had  held  before." 
They  add,  "  That  the  truth,  which  cannot  be  overcome,  has 
obtained  the  victory,  so  that  that  name  unworthy  of  God 
which  was  not  to  be  found  wrote  in  the  sacred  laws,  should 
not  be  for  the  future  mentioned  by  any  person."  And  they 
declare,  "  That  they  entirely  hold  the  same  doctrine  with 
the  oriental  churches,  and  that  they  have  rendered  unto  them 
and  him  a  full  obedience."*  It  was  for  this  reason  that 
Auxentius  Bishop  of  Milan,  an  Arian,  said  in  his  letter  to 
Valentinian  and  Valens,  emperors,  u  That  he  ought  not  to 
endure  that  the  unity  of  six  hundred  bishops  should  be 
broken  by  a  small  number  of  contentious  persons. "+  So 
that  Vincent  of  Lerins  makes  no  scruple  to  acknow- 
ledge, "  That  the  poison  of  Arianism  had  infected,  not  some 
small  parts  only,  but  almost  all  the  world: "J  and  it  was  to 
that  sense  that  Phaebadius  a  French  bishop,  who  lived  in 
those  times,  said,  "  That  the  subiilly  and  fraud  of  the  devil 
had  almost  wholly  possessed  men's  minds,  that  it  persuaded  I 
them  to  believe  heresy  as  the  right  faith,  and  condemned  the 
true  faith  as  an  heresy."     And  a  little  lower,  having  an  eye 

*  A  pud  Hilar,  in  fragment. 
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to  what  had  been  done  at  the  Council  of  Ariminum,  "  The 
f  bishops,"  saith  he,  a  made  an  edict,  that  no  one  should 
•mention  one  only  substance,  that  is  to  say,  that  no  one 
should  preach  in  the  church,  that  the  Father  and  the  Son 
were  but  one  only  virtue."* 

I  might  add  to  these  testimonies  that  of  Gregory  Nazian- 
een  in  the  oration  that  he  made  in  the  praise  of  St.  Athana- 
eius  :  there,  after  .having  described  the  furies  of  George  Pa- 
triarch of  Alexandria  and  an  Arian,  and  the  impieties  of  the 
Council  of  Seleucia,  he  adds,  u  We  may  see  one  sort  un- 
justly banished  from  their  sees,  and  others  put  into  their 
places,  after  their  having  subscribed  to  the  impiety,  which 
was  required  of  them  as  a  necessary  condition.  Plotting 
never  ceased  on  one  side,  nor  the  calumniator  on  the  other. 
This  is  that  which  has  made  many  among  us  fall  into  the 
snare,  who  were  else  invincible  ;  for  although  their  error  did 
not  go  so  far  as  to  seduce  their  minds,  yet  they  subscribed 
notwithstanding;  and  by  that  means  conspired  with  the 
most  wicked  men,  and  if  they  were  not  partakers  in  their 
fiâmes,  they  were  at  least  blackened  with  their  smoke. 
This  is  that  which  has  made  me  often  pour  forth  rivers  of 
tears,  beholding  wickedness  spread  abroad  so  wide  and  so 
much  every  where,  and  that  those  themselves  that  ought  to 
have  been  the  defenders  of  the  word  there,  have  become  the 
persecutors  of  the  orthodox  doctrine.  For  it  is  certain  that 
the  pastors  have  been  carried  away  after  an  insensible  man- 
ner, and  to  speak  with'  the  Scripture,  Divers  pastors  have 
left  my  vineyard  desolate  ;  they  have  abused  and  loaded 
that  desirable  portion  with  shame;  that  is  to  say,  the 
Church  of  God,  which  the  sweat  and  blood  of  so  many  mar- 
tyrs before  and  since  the  coming  of  Jesus  Christ  had  be- 
sprinkled, and  which  was  consecrated  by  the  sufferings  of 
God  himself,  who  died  for  our  salvation.  If  you  except 
I  some  few,  who  have  cither  been  despised  by  reason  of  ths 

*  Pha?bad.  lib.  contr.  Arian.  p.  219- 
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obscurity  of  their  names,  or  who  have  resisted  by  their 
virtue,  (for  it  is  very  requisite,  that  there  should  yet  have 
some  remained  to  be,  as  it  were,  a  seed  and  a  root  to  Israel, 
to  make  it  flourish  and  revive  again,)  all  were  swayed  by 
the  times.  There  was  only  this  difference  among  them, 
that  some  were  fallen  deeper  into  the  snare,  and  others  more 
slowly  ;  that  some  were  the  chief  in  wickedness,  and  others 
held  the  second  place."*  Cardinal  Baronius  could  not 
avoid  making  this-  reflection  in  setting  down  this  passage  : 
"  So  it  was  that  Gregory  deplored  the  ruin  of  the  whole 
Eastern  Church.  But  if  we  would  add  the  ruin  that  befel 
the  Western  Church,  which  I  have  just  before  described,  we 
ghall  easily  judge,  that  there  has  not  been  any  time  since, 
wherein  the  whole  Christian  world  has  been  more  disturbed, 
than  it  was  then,  since  almost  all  the  preachers  of  the 
churches  were  fallen  into  the  precipice,  and  that  the  face  of 
the  Catholic  Church  w7as  never  so  dreadful. "t 

But  the  second  action  which  wTe  have  proposed,  is  not 
less  certain  than  the  former  ;  to  wit,  That  those  among  the 
orthodox  who  had  any  zeal  or  courage,  separated  themselves 
from  the  body  of  their  ordinary  pastors,  and  would  not  own 
them  for  their  pastors  while  they  remained  in  heresy.  In 
effect,  that  was  the  chief  cause  for  which  they  suffered  so 
many  murders  and  banishments,  the  Arians  no  ways  tole- 
rating those  wTho  refused  their  communion.  The  perpetual 
accusation  wherewith  they  charged  them,  was,  That  they 
were  the  schismatics  who  had  violated  the  peace  and  unity 
of  the  church.  This  is  that  which  Auxentius  reproached 
St.  Hilary  with,  and  Eusebius  of  Verceille,  in  the  letter 
which  I  have  before  cited.  "  They  are,3'  said  he,  "  men* 
condemned  and  deposed,  who  think  of  nothing  but  making 
of  schisms  wheresoever  they  come;'J  for  so  it  was,  that  that 
false  bishop  called  the  just  separation  to  which  St.  Hilary 

f  Greg.  Naz.  Orat.  il.  f  Barou.  ad  ana.  33.9.  H-* 
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exhorted  the  faithful,  by  his  writings,  as  we  have  seen  in 
the  preceding  chapter. 

Socrates,  the  ecclesiastical  historian,  relates  upon  this  sub- 
ject, that  the  cruelty  of  the  Arians  proceeded  to  that  height, 
that  they  forced,  by  all  sorts  of  unjust  way?,  men  and  women 
to  receive  the  sacrament  at  their  hands,  even  to  the  opening  of 
their  mouths  by  force  ;  and  that  those  to  whom  they  offered 
that  violence,  looked  upon  it  as  the  most  cruel  of  all  punish- 
ments, that  divers  made  so  great  a  resistance  to  it,  that  they 
could  not  obtain  their  ends,  and  that  in  their  roge  they  tore 
their  breasts  to  revenge  themselves  of  their  refusals.*  He 
himself  testifies  that  the  horror  which  the  orthodox  had  to  be 
found  in  the  same  assemblies  with  the  Arians  was  so  great, 
that  having  no  churches  wherein  they  could  publicly  wor- 
ship God,  they  assembled  with  tire  Novatians,  who  had  three 
churches  in  that  city;  because  these  latter  were  indeed 
schismatics,  but  not  heretics  as  the  Arians  ;  and  that  if  the 
Novatians  had  been  willing,  the  Catholics  would  have  made 
but  one  church  with  them.r  Sozomen  relates  also,  that  the 
Emperor  Valens,  who  was  an  Arian,  having  gone  to  the  city 
of  Edessa,  and  having  learned  there  that  the  orthodox,  that  is 
to  say,  those  who  persevered  in  the  faith  of  the  consubstan- 
tiality  of  the  Son,  made  all  their  assemblies  in  a  field  near 
j  the  city,  because  all  the  churches  were  in  the  hands  of 
the  Arians  ;  he  punished  the  governor  of  the  province,  who 
surTered  those  assemblies,  and  commanded  him  to  go  thither 
the  next  day  to  hinder  them  with  all  his  force  from  assem- 
bling themselves,  and  to  punish  those  who  should  oppose 
themselves;  that  the  people  having  heard  that  order,  did  not 
fail  to  meet  there  ;  arid  the  governor  having  gone  thither, 
and  finding  in  the  wa}'  a  woman  who  was  running  thither 
with  her  little  child,  he  asked  her  if  she  had  not  heard  what 
the  emperor  had  commanded  /  but  that  the  woman  without 

•  Socrat.  Hist.  Ecoles,  lib.  1,  cap.  SO.  t  Ihid 
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being  moved,  answered  him  that  she  was  not  ignorant  of  it; 
and  that  it  was  for  that  very  reason  that  she  ran  thither,  to 
be  there  with  others;  which  made  such  an  impression  upon 
the  spirit  of  the  governor,  that  he  went  back  to  the  emperor, 
and  acquainted  him  with  that  obstinate  resolution,  and 
caused  him  to  revoke  the  orders  he  had  given.*  I  confess 
that  there  were  many  of  the  orthodox  who  had  not  courage 
enough  to  go  so  far  as  a  separation,  and  who  contented 
themselves  with  only  groaning  under  the  Arian  tyranny,  in 
waiting  for  better  times.  But  it  is  also  certain,  that  those 
who  had  more  zeal  and  courage  withdrew  themselves  from 
the  communion  of  those  heretics,  and  that  they  believed 
themselves  bound  to  do  it  for  the  making  sure  of  their  sal- 
vation. Therefore  it  was  that  Faustinus,  in  his  treatise 
against  the  Arfaris,  said,  "  That  if  any  one  did  not  believe 
that  the  society  of  the  Arians  could  be  rendered  culpable, 
under  a  pretence  that  he  had  the  testimony  of  his  own  con- 
science, which  did  not  accuse  him  of  having  violated  or  re- 
nounced the  faith  there,  it  belonged  to  such  a  one  to  take 
heed,  and  to  examine  himself.  But  as  for  me,"  adds  he, 
<e  the  cause  of  God  being  concerned,  I  judge  myseir  bound 
to  use  more  precaution,  and  to  have  a  greater  fear  than 
those  persons  have.  For  it  is  written,  A  man  that  is  a  he- 
retic after  the  first  and  second  admonition,  reject  ;  knowing 
that  he  who  is  such,  is  perverted  ;  and  that  he  sins,  being 
condemned  in  himself.  And  as  to  the  punishment  of  dis- 
semblers, it  is  written,  All  flesh  shall  worship  before  my 
face,  saith  the  Lord  God,  and  the  saints  shall  come  forth, 
and  they  shall  see  those  who  have  transgressed  against  me  ; 
for  the  worm  of  the  hypocrites  shall  not  die,  and  their  fire 
shall  not  be  quenched.  Isaiah  66.  23,  24.  The  Apostle 
forbids  us  also  to  enter  into  fellowship  with  unbelievers. 
And  elsewhere,  after  having  given  a  description  of  sins,  he 
condemns  not  only  those  who  commit  such  things,  but  those 

*  Sozomenus  Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  6.  cap.  18. 
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also  who  consent  to  those  who  commit  them.  There  are 
clivers  other  passages  in  the  Scripture,  which  forbid  our 
companying  with  heretics;  but  I  would  only  note  these  here 
briefly,  to  the  end  that  }rou  should  not  think,  that  it  is  out  of 
a  vain  superstition,  that  we  avoid  the  communion  of  those 
whom  the  divine  justice  has  condemned." 

Behold  then  two  actions  that  I  have  proposed,  in  my 
judgment  sufficiently  justified  ;  and  by  consequence,  the  right 
of  separating  ourselves  from  the  body  of  our  ordinary  pastors, 
when  they  teach  doctrines  contrary  to  the  true  faith,  which 
they  would  constrain  the  faithful  to  profess,  established  by  an 
example,  against  which  1  do  not  see  any  thing  which  they 
can  rationally  oppose,  or  hinder  it  from  being  like  to  that  of 
our  fathers.  For  if  they  say  that  there  were  in  that  party  of 
the  orthodox  that  separated  themselves,  divers  bishops  that 
authorized  that  action  ;  besides  that,  we  may  say  the  same 
thing  of  the  party  of  the  Reformation,  in  which  they  know 
that  there  was  a  very  considerable  number  of  pious  and 
learned  prelates;  and  even  some,  who  had  the  courage  to 
suffer  death  in  the  defence  of  that  cause.  Besides  that,  I  say, 
it  is  certain  that  it  is  not  the  episcopal  dignity  that  makes 
the  Reformation  lawful,  it  is  lawful  as  often  as  it  has  causes 
that  are  just,  sufficient,  and  necessary,  at  the  foundation: 
and  wheresoever  those  causes  are  to  be  found,  the  faithful 
people  have  as  much  right  to  separate  themselves  as  the 
bishops.  If  the  people  had  no  right  to  separate  themselves 
from  the  body  of  their  pastors  who  should  teach  them  false 
doctrine,  it  could  not  be  by  reason  of  the  authority  which  the 
pastors  have  over  the  people,  for  the  body  of  the  pastors  has 
at  least  as  much  authority  over  particular  pastors,  as  it  has 
over  the  people  ;  so  that  if  that  reason  were  not  sufficiently 
valid  in  regard  of  particular  bishops,  they  may  very  well  see 
that  it  would  not  be  so  in  regard  of  the  faithful  people.  In 
effect,  a  separation  founded  upon  the  fear  of  dishonouring 
God,  and  prejudicing  one's  own  salvation,  is  a  common 
right  ;  and  the  laity  are  not  less  bound  to  it  than  the  bishops. 
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since  both  the  one  and  the  other  ought,  according  to  the  pre* 
cept  of  the  Apostle,  to  "  work  out  their  own  salvation  w  ith 
fear  and  trembling."  Phil.  2.  12.     If  they  say  that  the  se- 
paration which  fell  out  in  time  of  the  Arians  was  founded 
upon  the  authority  of  the  Nicene  Council,  wherein  Arius  and 
his  followers  had  been  condemned;  whereas  that  of  our  fathers 
is  not  established  by  the  authority  of  any  council,  since  there 
is  not  one  that  has  condemned  the  doctrines  and  customs  of 
the  Church  of  Rome  :  I  answer,  That  this  difference  is  yet 
null  and  void.     For  not  to  mention,  that  the  Arians  of  whom 
we  speak  called  themselves  the  Catholics,  and  took  it  as  a 
great  injury  when  they  were  called  Arians,  or  followers  of 
Arius,  and  that  their  councils  had  pronounced  nothing  directly 
against  that  of  Nice,  their  separation  was  founded  upon  the 
things  themselves,  that  is  to  say,  upon  the  necessity  of  ac- 
knowledging the  Son  of  God  to  be  consubstantial  with  the 
Father,  in  order  to  the  acknowledging  him  to  be  truly  God, 
and  not  upon  the  bare  authority  of  the  Nicene  Council,  to 
which  they  might  have  opposed  that  of  the  church  then  in 
her  Councils  of  Ariminum  and  of  Constantinople,  which  in- 
cluded all  the  East  and  all  the  West  ;  and  if  they  had  had  no 
more  but  that,  they  ought  not  to  have  separated  from  the 
body  of  their  actually  governing  pastors,  that  they  might 
have  cleaved  to  a  synod  which  was  past  and  gone.     It  was 
therefore  the  importance  of  the  truth  that  was  contested,  and 
that  of  the  error  that  was  opposite  to  it,  which  made  the  se- 
paration, and  not  the  mere  authority  of  the  Nicene  Fathers; 
and   therefore  it  is  that  St.  Augustine,   disputing  against 
Maximinus  an  Arian,  would  that  they  should  set  aside  as  well 
the  Council  of  Nice,  as  that  of  Ariminum;  and  that  they  ' 
should  only  contend  about  the  things  themselves.     Not  but 
that  sometimes  the  orthodox  did  set  before  them  the  Council 
of  Nice,  according  to  the  manner  of  disputes,  where  one  will 
neglect  no  advantage,  for  its  being  ever  so  small;  but  it  was 
as  a  little  help,  and  not  as  the  essential  reason  of  their  separa- 
tion, which  was  always  taken  from  the  thing  itself,  and  from 
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the  testimonies  of  the  Scripture;  so  that  that  difference  is 
very  frivolous.  If  they  say  lastly,  that  the  point  that  was 
controverted  then,  was  one  of  a  far  greater  importance  than 
those  upon  which  our  fathers  separated  themselves;  I  answer, 
That  indeed  the  article  of  the  consubstantiality  of  the  Son  is 
one  of  the  chief  and  most  fundamental  articles  of  the  Christian 
religion  ;  but  that  does  not  hinder,  that  those  that  are  contro- 
verted between  the  Church  of  Rome  and  us,  should  not  also 
be  of  the  greatest  importance  to  salvation,  and  sufficient  to 
cause  a  separation.  And  when  they  would  make  the  justice 
or  injustice  of  ours  to  depend  on  that,  they  must  quit  ail  that 
vain  dispute  of  prejudices,  and  go  on  to  the  discussion  of  the 
foundation  itself. 

The  author  of  the  Prejudices  must  not  take  it  ill,  that  in 
endeavouring  to  decide  the  question  concerning  the  right  of 
the  separation  of  our  fathers,  I  make  use  here  of  his  own 
testimony.  For  it  is  a  matter  surprising  enough,  that  writ- 
ing in  his  Eighth  and  Ninth  Chapters,  in  which  he  would, 
he  says,  "  convince  us  of  schism,  without  entering  upon  a 
discussion  either  of  our  doctrine  or  our  mission;"*  that  he 
should  not  have  remembered  what  he  himself  had  just  before 
said  in  the  Seventh.  First  of  all,  he  there  proposes  this  diffi- 
culty as  on  our  side:  "If  the  visible^  church  were  really 
fallen  into  error,  as  we  suppose  that  it  is  possible  for  it  to  do, 
if  it  drive  away  the  truly  faithful  from  its  bosom,  if  it  per- 
secute them,  must  those  truly  faithful  needs  be  deprived  of 
all  external  worship  in  religion?  Must  they  needs  cleave  to 
the  church  to  perish  with  them,  since  we  suppose  that  it 
resides  in  them  alone  ?  Is  it  not  against  the  Divine  Provi- 
dence, that  the  true  worshippers  of  God,  the  true  heirs  of 
heaven,  cannot  form  a  church  in  the  world,  and  that  God 
has  not  left  any  means  to  provide  against  so  strange  an  in- 
convenience?" He  answers  plainly,  "  That  indeed  that  in- 
convenience is  exceeding  great;  but  that  it  is  not  necessary 

*  Chap.  8.  p.  162. 
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tliat  God  should  h~ve  provided  against  it  by  remedies  ;  be- 
cause he  lias  resolved  to  hinder  it  from  ever  falling  out,  in 
always  preserving  the  true  ministry  in  his  church.  So  that 
it  can  never  be  in  a  necessity  f>f  being  re-established;  and 
that  very  thing  is  a  certain  mark,  that  that  inconvenience 
can  never  happen,  in  that  God  has  not  provided  any  remedy 
for  it."*  He  says,  that  so  it  is  that  our  ministers  ought  to  con- 
clude, and  not  to  conclude  as  they  do,  in  supposing  that  the 
visible  church  may  fall  into  ruin,  and  that  there  is  a  necessity 
of  having  recourse  to  the  establishment  of  a  new  ministry. 
Since  immediately  after,  he  adds,  "  But  if  the  adhesion  which 
they  have  to  their  sentiments  hinders  them  from  coming  to 
agree  to  this  consequence,  they  ought  rather  to  conclude,  that 
those  pretended  truly  faithful  must  remain  in  that  state,  with- 
out pastors,  and  without  any  external  worship;  and  that  they 
should  rather  expect  that  God  should  raise  up  some  extraor- 
dinarily, and  with  visible  marks  of  their  mission,  than  to 
usurp  to  themselves  a  right  of  creating  ministers  and  pastors, 
and  giving  them  power  to  govern  the  churches,  and  admi- 
nister the  sacraments." 

We  have  already  shewn  him,  and  we  shall  yet  further 
shew  him  in  the  end,  that  it  is  not  without  reason,  that  we 
suppose  that  the  ministry  may  be  corrupted  in  the  church. 
We  shall  shew  him  also,  that  the  consequence  which  we  draw 
from  it  concerning  the  re-establishing  of  the  ministry,  is  just 
and  right;  and  that  a  faithful  people  have  a  right  in  that  Casé 
to  create  their  ministers  and  their  pastors,  and  to  give  them 
power  to  govern  their  churches,  and  to  administer  the  sacra- 
ments. But  as  we  are  only  disputing  at  present  about  know- 
ing whether  we  may  separate  ourselves  from  the  body  of  (he 
ordinary  pastors,  when  they  are  fallen  into  errors  incom- 
patible with  our  salvation,  and  when  they  will  force  the  peo- 
ple to  profess  the  same  errors;  it  shall  suffice  at  present-  to 

*  Chap.  7.  p.  153. 
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take  notice,  that  the  author  of  the  Prejudices  comes  to  agree, 
that  when  persons  are  persuaded  that  the  body  of  those  who 
possess  the  ministry  in  the  church  is  fallen  into  error,  and 
when  it  drives  away  from  its  bosom  and  persecutes  those 
who  maintain  the  truth,  they  may  remain  separated,  without 
acknowledging  that  body  for  their  pastors,  and  without,  as- 
sisting in  their  external  worship  ;  provided  that  they  do  not 
\  make  other  ministers.  But  who  sees  not,  that  this  is  precisely 
\  to  acknowledge  the  right  of  that  separation,  about  which  the 
I  question  at  present  is?  Who  sees  not,  that  it  is,  at  least  in 
that  respect,  a  discharging  our  fathers  from  the  accusation  of 
schism,  and  to  declare  them  further  innocent  of  that  crime, 
which  he  would  design  to  lay  to  their  charge  at  last  ?  Our 
fathers  did  not  collect  that  consequence  of  the  author  of  the 
Prejudices,  they  did  not  conclude  that  the  ministry  must  be 
incorruptible  in  the  church,  in  that  which  it  had  of  human  in 
it.  This  is  not  a  place  to  dispute  whether  they  adhered  too 
much  to  their  own  opinions  ;  where  because  that  in  effect 
they  judged  well,  that  manner  of  reasoning  is  pernicious. 
Howsoever  it  were,  they  have  concluded  quite  otherwise; 
they  were  persuaded  that  the  body  of  those  who  possessed 
the  ordinary  ministry  in  the  Latin  Church,  were  fallen  not 
only  into  one  error,  but  into  many,  and  into  such  as  were 
contrary  to  men's  salvation,  that  it  was  guilty  of  opinionative- 
ness  in  maintaining  them,  that  it  did  impose  a  necessity  upon 
all  to  profess  them,  that  it  drove  away  from  its  bosom  those 
who  refused  that  obedience.  It  was  upon  this  that  they  se- 
parated themselves  from  them,  not  acknowledging  them  any 
more  for  their  pastors,  and  assisting  no  further  in  their  exter- 
nal worship.  Thus  far  the  author  of  the  Prejudices  does  not 
condemn  them  ;  he  would  only  that  they  should  have  re- 
mained throughout  without  pastors,  and  without  external 
worship.  We  shall  see,  in  its  place,  whether  there  is  reason 
for  that  or  no;  it  is  sufficient,  that  he  consents  that  they 
should  not  any  more  have  had  those  for  their  pastors,  which 
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Were  so  before,  and  that  they  should  have  withdrawn  them- 
selves from  their  communion  and  external  worship  ;  we 
demand  no  more  at  present. 

We  ought  now  to  pass  on  to  the  second  proposition,  upon 
which  the  objection  is  grounded  that  I  have  proposed  in  the 
beginning  of  this  chapter,  and  to  examine  whether  the  privi- 
lege of  the  Church  of  Rome  is  such,  that  we  ought  not  upon 
I  any  pretence  whatsoever  to  separate  ourselves  from  her  com- 
munion.    All  the  world  knows,  that  this  is  the  pretension 
of  that  church;  and  that  it  is  for  that,  that  she  makes  herself 
"  the  mother  and  the  mistress  of  all  others,"  and  that  she  has 
also  made  it  to  be  defined  in  her  Council  of  Trent.     It  is 
upon  that  account,    that  one  of  her  Popes,   Boniface  the 
Eighth,  formerly  determined,  "  That  it  was  necessary  to  the 
salvation  of  every  creature,  to  be  subject  to  the  Bishop  of 
Rome."     But  clearly  to  decide  so  weighty  a  question,  there 
seems  to  me  to  be  only  these  two  ways:  The  first  is,  to 
inquire  whether  that  church  can  or  can  not  fall  into  error,  and 
cease  to  be  the  true  church  of  Jesus  Christ;  for  if  it  be  true  that 
she  can  never  fall  into  errors,  nor  lose  the  quality  of  a  true 
church,  we  must  conclude  that  we  ought  always  to  remain 
in  her  communion.     But  if  on  the  contrary  she  may  err,  and 
cease  to  be  a  true  church,  we  must  also  conclude  that  we 
may  and  ought  to  separate  ourselves,  when  there  shall  be  a 
just  occasion  for  it.     The  second  way  is,  that,  laying  aside 
the  question  whether  she  may  err  or  not,  we  examine  whe- 
ther it  be  true  that  God  has  made  her  the  mistress  of  all 
other  churches  as  she  pretends,  whether  he  has  established 
her  to  be  the  perpetual  and  inviolable  centre  of  the  Christian 
unity,  with  a  command  to  all  the  faithful  not  to  fly  off  from 
her.     For  if  it  be  an  order  that  God  has  made,  we  cannot 
resist  it  without  destroying  ourselves;  but  if  it  be  only  an  ill- 
grounded  pretension  of  that  church,  her  communion  is  nei- 
ther more  necessary,  nor  more  inviolable,  than  that  of  other 
particular  churches. 

But  as  to  the  first  of  these  ways,  I  have  already  shewn, 
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that  it  engages  those  who  will  follow  it  in  the  examination 
of  the  foundation  ;  and  in  effect,  the  proofs  that  they  set  be- 
fore us  to  establish  the  infallibility  of  the  Roman  See,  are 
neither  so  clear  nor  so  conclusive,  that  it  should  not  be  ne- 
cessary to  see  whether  the  doctrines  that  the  Church  of 
Rome  teaches,  answer  that  pretension  which  she  makes  to 
be  infallible,  and  unable  to  fall  away  ;  or  to  say  better,  those 
proofs  are  so  weak  and  so  trivial ,  that  they  themselves  bind 
us  to  have  recourse  to  the  examination  of  the  doctrines  of 
that  church,  to  judge  of  her  pretension  by  them.  These 
two  arguments  are  equally  good  as  to  their  form.  The 
•  Church  of  Rome  cannot  err  in  the  faith  ;  therefore  the  things 
;  which  she  teaches  us  of  faith,  are  true.  And  the  things 
which  the  Church  of  Rome  teaches  us  are  not  true  ;  there- 
fore the  Church  of  Rome  may  err.  I  do  not  here  examine 
the  question,  which  of  these  two  ways  of  reasoning  is  the 
more  natural.  I  yield  if  they  will,  that  they  should  choose 
the  first  ;  but  when  they  shall  have  chosen  it,  good  sense 
would  also  require,  that  if  the  things  which  they  shall  set 
before  us  to  prove  this  proposition,  "  The  Church  of  Rome 
cannot  err  in  the  faith,"  do  no  ways  satisfy  the  mind,  if  in- 
stead of  assuring  us  they  plunge  us  into  the  greatest  uncer- 
tainties, we  must  pass  over  to  the  other  way  ;  and  by  con- 
sequence we  must  enter  into  the  examination  of  the  founda- 
tion. But  to  judge  of  what  nature  those  proofs  are  which 
they  give  for  the  infallibility  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  we 
need  but  a  naked  view  of  them  /  for  they  are  not  the  ex-1* 
press  declarations  of  the  will  of  God,  although  it  should  be 
very  necessary  that  they  should  have  such  a  one  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  so  great  and  peculiar  a  privilege,  the  know- 
ledge of  which  is  so  very  important  to  all  Christians.  They 
are  not  evident  consequences  drawn  from  some  passages  of 
Scripture,  or  some  actions  of  the  apostles  :  they  are  neither 
clear  and  convincing  reasonings,  nor  even  strong  presump- 
tions, and  such  as  have  much  likelihood.  They  are  strained 
consequences,  which  they  draw  as  they  are  able  from  tw© 
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or  three  passages  of  Scripture,  and  which  a  man  that,  should 
have  never  heard  them  speak  of  that  infallibility,  with  all  his 
circumspection  would  not  have  gathered. 

They  produce  the  testimony  that  St.  Paul  gives  to  th* 
Church  of  Rome  in  his  days,  "  That  her  faith  was  spoken 
of  through  all  the  world;"  (Rom.  1.  7,  8.)  and  they  consider 
not  that  he  gives  the  same  testimony  to  the  Thcssalonians, 
in  far  higher  terms  than  to  the  Romans;  for  he  tells  them, 
"  That  they  were  an  example  to  the  faithful,  and  that  the 
word  of  the  Lord  sounded  from  them,  not  only  in  Macedo- 
nia and  Achaia,  but  in  every  place  also:"  (1  Thess.  1.  8.) 
although  they  do  not  conclude  the  infallibility  of  the  Church 
of  Thessalonica  from  thence.  They  do  not  see  that  he  ren- 
ders well  near  the  same  testimony  to  the  Philippians,  in 
adding  a  clause  that  seems  much  more  express;  to  wit, 
"  That  he  is  assured  of  this  very  thing,  that  he  which  had 
begun  a  good  work  in  them,  would  perform  it  until  the  day 
of  Jesus  Christ:"  (Phil.  I.  6.)  although  they  cannot  not- 
withstanding conclude  infallibility  from  thence  in  the  behalf 
of  the  Church  of  Philippi.  In  effect,  these  testimonies  only 
regard  the  persons  wdio  at  that  time  composed  those 
churches,  and  not  those  who  should  come  after  them;  and 
do  not  found  any  privilege  on  them. 

They  produce  the  passages  of  the  Gospel  that  relate  to 
St.  Peter,  as  this,  "  Thou  art  Peter,  and  upon  this  rock  I 
will  build  my  church,  and  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail 
against  it;"  and  this,  "  I  will  give  unto  thee  the  keys  of 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  whatsoever  thou  shalt  bind  on 
earth,  shall  be  bound  in  heaven,  &c.;"  (Matt.  16.  18,  19.) 
and  this,  "  I  have  prayed  for  thee,  that  thy  faith  fail  not; 
when  therefore  thou  art  converted,  strengthen  thy  bre- 
thren;" (Luke  22.  31,32.)  and  this,  "  Feed  my  sheep. " 
John  21.  17.  But  to  perceive  the  weakness  of  the  con- 
sequence which  they  draw  from  these  passages,  we  need  only 
to  observe  that  which  is  between  two  things,  whereof  il  is  ne- 
cessary that  we  should  be  assured,  before  we  can  conclue 
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any  thing.  First  of  all,  We  must  be  assured  that  St.  Peter 
was  at  Rome,  that  he  preached  and  fixed  his  see  there;  for 
these  actions  are  not  so  evident  as  they  imagine  ;  they  are 
enveloped  with  divers  difficulties  that  appear  unconquerable, 
and  accompanied  with  many  circumstances  that  have  no  ap- 
pearance of  truth,  and  which  make  at  least  that  whole  his- 
tory to  be  doubted.  I  confess,  that  the  ancients  did  believe 
so;  but  they  have  sometimes  readily  admitted  fables  for 
truths  ;  and  after  all,  these  are  matters  of  fact  whereof  we 
have  not  any  divine  revelation,  about  which,  according  to 
the  very  principle  of  our  adversaries,  all  the  whole  church 
may  be  deceived  ;  and  which  by  consequence  are  not  of  faith, 
nor  can  serve  as  a  foundation  for  articles  of  faith  of  so  much 
importance  as  these,  That  the  Church  of  Rome  cannot  err, 
and  that  it  is  always  necessary  to  salvation  to  be  in  her  com- 
munion. Secondly,  We  must  be  assured  that  the  Bishops 
of  Rome  are  the  true  and  ordinary  successors  of  St.  Peter 
in  the  government  of  every  Christian  church.  For  why 
should  not  they  be  his  successors  in  the  government  of  the 
particular  Church  of  Rome,  as  well  as  the  Bishops  of  An- 
tioch  in  the  particular  government  of  that  of  Antioch  ? 
When  the  apostles  preached  in  those  places,  where  they  ga- 
thered churches  and  settled  pastors,  they  did  not  intend  that 
those  pastors  after  them  should  receive  all  the  rights  of  their 
apostleship,  nor  that  they  should  be  universal  bishops. 
They  say,  that  there  must  have  been  one,  and  that  that 
could  have  been  in  no  other  church,  but  that  where  St.  Peter 
died  :  but  all  this  is  said  without  any  ground.  The  church 
is  a  kingdom  that  acknowledges  none  besides  Jesus  Christ 
for  its  Monarch  ;  he  is  our  only  Lord,  and  our  Sovereign 
Teacher;  and  after  that  the  apostles  had  formed  churches, 
and  that  the  Christian  religion  had  been  laid  down  in  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament,  the  pastors  had  in  those  di- 
vine books  the  exact  rule  of  their  preaching  and  their  go- 
vernment. Those  who  have  applied  themselves  only  to 
that,  have  always  well  governed  their  flocks,  without  stand- 
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ing  in  need  of  that  pretended  universal  episcopacy,  which  is 
a  chimerical  office,  more  proper  to  ruin  religion  than  to  pre- 
serve it.  In  the  Third  place,  We  must  be  assured  that  St. 
Peter  himself  had  received  in  those  passages  some  peculiar 
dignity  that  had  raised  him  above  the  other  apostles,  and 
some  rights  which  were  not  common  to  all  of  them.  But 
this  is  what  they  cannot  conclude  from  those  fore-cited  pas- 
sages :  for  granting  that  Jesus  Christ  has  built  his  church 
upon  St.  Peter,  has  he  not  also  built  it  upon  the  other 
apostles?  is  it  not  elsewhere  written,  That  we  are  built 
upon  the  foundation  of  the  apostles  and  prophets,  Jesus 
Christ  himself  being  the  Chief  Corner-stone?  Eph.  2.  20. 
Is  it  not  written,  That  the  New  Jerusalem  has  twelve  foun- 
dations, wherein  the  names  of  the  twelve  apostles  of  the 
Lamb  are  written  ?  Rev.  21.  14.  If  Jesus  Christ  has  prayed 
for  the  perseverance  of  the  faith  of  St.  Peter,  has  he  not 
made  the  same  prayer  for  all  the  other  ?  "  Keep  them,"  says 
he,  "  in  thine  own  name,  that  they  may  be  one,  as  we  are." 
John  17.  11.  If  he  said  to  him,  "  Strengthen  thy  bre- 
thren," is  it  not  a  common  duty,  not  only  to  the  apostles, 
but  to  all  the  faithful?  "  Let  us  consider  one  another," 
says  St. .Paul,  "  to  provoke  unto  love,  and  to  good  works." 
Heb.  10.  24.  If  he  said  to  him,  "  Feed  my  sheep,"  did  he 
not  say  to  all  in  common,  "  Go,  and  teach  all  nations  ?" 
Matt.  28.  19.  If  he  said  to  him,  "  I  will  give  unto  thee  the 
keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  whatsoever  thou  shalt 
bind  on  earth,  shall  be  bound  in  heaven  ;"  ha£  he  not  said 
to  all  of  them,  "  I  appoint  unto  you  a  kingdom,  as  my  Fa- 
ther hath  appointed  unto  me  ?"  xLuke  22.  29,  "  Whatso- 
ever ye  shall  bind  on  earth,  shall  be  bound  in  heaven  ;  and 
whatsoever  ye  shall  loose  on  earth,  shall  be  loosed  in  hea- 
ven." Matt.  18.  18.  In  the  Fourth  place,  We  must  be  as- 
sured that  when  there  should  be  in  all  those  passages  some 
peculiar  privilege  for  St.  Peter  exclusive  from  the  rest  of  the 
apostles,  that  it  is  a  thing  that  could  be  transmitted  down 
to  his  successors,  and  not  some  personal  privilege  that  re- 
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sided  in  him  alone,  and  must  have  died  with  him.  For  can 
we  not  say,  that  the  twelve  apostles  being  the  twelve  foun- 
dations of  the  church,  the  privilege  of  St.  Peter  is  to  be  first 
in  order,  because  he  was  the  first  who  laboured  in  the  con- 
version of  the  Jews  at  the  day  of  Pentecost,  and  in  that  of 
the  Gentiles  in  the  sermon  that  he  made  to  Cornelius  ?  May 
we  not  say,  that  Jesus  Christ  has  particularly  prayed  for 
his  perseverance  in  the  faith,  because  that  he  alone  had 
been  winnowed  by  the  temptation  that  happened  to  him  in 
the  court  of  the  high  priest  ?  That  he  said  to  him  alone, 
"  When  thou  art  converted,  strengthen  thy  brethren,"  be- 
cause that  he  alone  had  given  a  sad  experience  of  human 
weakness  ?  That  he  said  to  him  thrice,  "  Feed  my  sheep," 
or  my  lambs,  because  that  he  only  having  thrice  denied  his 
Master  by  words  full  of  horror  and  ingratitude,  our  Lord 
would,  for  his  consolation  and  re-establishment,  thrice  pro- 
nounce words  full  of  love  and  goodness  ?  In  fine,  when 
those  texts  should  contain  a  peculiar  privilege,  that  might 
be  communicated  to  the  successors  of  St.  Peter,  wre  must 
be  assured  that  that  privilege  must  be  the  perpetual  infalli- 
bility of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  a  certainty  of  never  falling 
away  from  the  quality  of  a  true  church.  And  this  is  that 
which  they  know  not  how  to  conclude  from  those  passages. 
For  in  respect  of  the  first,  the  church  may  have  been  built 
upon  St.  Peter  and  upon  his  first  successors,  and  remain 
firm  and  unshaken  upon  those  foundations,  that  is  to  say, 
upon  their  doctrine  and  example,  although  in  the  course  of 
some  ages  the  Bishops  of  Rome  have  degenerated,  and 
changed  the  faith  of  their  predecessors;  and  the  words  of 
Jesus  Christ  extended  even  to  the  successors  of  St.  Peter 
would  not  be  less  true,  when  they  should  not  extend  them- 
selves unto  all' those  who  bear  that  name.  St.  Paul  has 
called  the  churches  of  Asia,  in  the  midst  of  which  Timothy 
his  disciple  was,  when  he  wrote  his  first  Epistle  to  him; 
he  has,  1  say,  called  them,  "  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the 
truth  :"  (1  Tim.  3.  15  )  for  although  those  titles  belong  in 
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general  to  every  church,  it  is  notwithstanding  certain  that 
they  regard  more  directly  and  more  particularly  that  part  of 
the  universal  church,  I  would  say  the  churches  of  Asia, 
where  Timothy  resided  when  St.  Paul  wrote  to  him.  But 
the  word  of  this  apostle  does  not  fail  to  be  true,  although  in 
the  course  of  many  ages  those  churches  have  degenerated 
from  their  first  purity,  and  though  the  successors  of  Timothy 
lost  it  very  quickly  after.  And  as  to  the  prayer  that  Jesus 
Christ  made  to  God,  that  the  faith  of  St.  Peter  might  not 
fail,  when  they  would  extend  it  down  to  his  successors,  they 
cannot  conclude  a  greater  infallibility  for  them,  than  that  of 
St.  Peter  himself,  who,  preserving  his  faith  concealed  at  the 
bottom  of  his  heart,  outwardly  denied  his  Master  three 
times  ;  and  who,  according  to  the  opinion  of  our  adversaries, 
|  lost  entirely  his  love,  and  had  fallen  from  a  state  of  grace, 
being  no  more  either  in  the  communion  of  God,  or  in  that 
of  the  mystical  body  of  Jesus  Christ.  Let  the  Church  of 
Rome  therefore  call  herself  infallible  as  much  as  she  pleases, 
in  virtue  of  the  prayer  of  Jesus  Christ,  that  infallibility  will 
not  hinder,  but  that  she  may  externally  deny  the  faith  of 
Jesus  Christ,  that  she  may  entirely  lose  her  love,  and  the 
communion  of  our  Saviour,  and  the  quality  of  the  true 
church,  and  by  consequence,  that  we  should  not  be  bound 
to  separate  from  her,  while  she  should  be  in  that  state,  and 
till  it  should  please  God  to  re-establish  her. 

See  here  of  what  force  those  proofs  are  which  they  pro- 
duce to  ground  this  special  privilege  of  the  Church  of  Rom® 
upon.  It  is  not  hard  to  see,  that  a  man  of  good  understand- 
ing, who  would  satisfy  his  mind  and  his  conscience  upon  so 
weighty  a  point,  ought  not  to  remain  there  ;  but  that  he 
ought  to  pass  on  to  the  other  way  of  clearing  that  doubt 
which  I  have  noted,  which  is,  to  judge  of  the  pretension  of 
the  Church  of  Rome,  by  the  examination  of  her  doctrines 
and  her  worship.  For  it  is  there  principally  that  the  cha- 
racters of  truth  and  infallibility  ought  to  be  found,  and  by 
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consequence  he  must  come  to  the  foundation,  and  no  fur- 
ther amuse  himself  with  prejudices. 

As  to  the  second  way  by  which  I  have  said  we  might  clear 
this  question,  Whether  it  be  necessary  to  the  salvation  of 
Christians,  to  be  joined  to  the  Church  of  Rome  ?  it  consists 
in  examining,  Whether  it  be  true  that  God  has  made  her  the 
mistress  of  all  other  churches?  Whether  there  is  any  parti- 
cular order  that  binds  us  indispensably  to  her?  For  if  that  be 
so,  the  separation  of  our  fathers  must  be  condemned;  but  if 
it  be  not  so,  we  must  judge  of  that  church  as  of  all  other 
particular  churches,  and  say  that  we  cannot  and  ought  not 
to  separate  ourselves  from  her,  but  when  we  have  just  and 
lawful  causes  so  to  do.  There  is  no  person  who  does  not 
judge  that  we  cannot  pass  over  lightly  a  point  of  so  great 
importance,  which  ought  to  serve  for  a  general  and  perpetual 
rule  to  all  Christians  ;  and  that  if  the  Church  of  Rome  would 
so  set  herself  beyond  a  state  of  equality  above  other  churches^ 
it  is  necessary  that  she  should  produce  for  it  some  very  ex- 
press and  indisputable  order  of  God.  But  instead  of  that, 
she  does  nothing  but  reverberate  the  same  passages  which  I 
have  mentioned.  She  boasts  herself  to  be  the  see  of  St. 
Peter;  and  under  that  pretence,  she  applies  to  herself  all  that 
she  can  find  in  the  Scripture  in  favour  of  that  apostle;  and 
particularly  the  order  that  Jesus  Christ  gave  him  to  feed  his 
sheep,  as  if  the  office  of  the  apostleship,  in  which  Jesus 
Christ  re-established  him  by  those  words,  could  be  commu- 
nicated to  his  successors;  or  as  if  the  foundation  that  Jesus 
Christ  supposed,  and  upon  which  he  re-established  him,  in 
saying  to  him,  Feed  my  sheep,  to  wit,  that  he  should  love 
him  more  than  the  rest,  was  not  a  thing  purely  personal  in 
St.  Peter,  and  whereof  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  transmit 
any  part  to  his  successors,  nor  by  consequence  to  invest 
them  with  his  office,  which  was  restored  to  him  only  upon 
a  supposition  of  that  love  ;  or  lastly,  as  if  the  office  of  feeding- 
Christ's  sheep  included  an  absolute  and  indispensable  neces- 
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sity  for  the  sheep  to  receive  their  death,  when  they  should 
give  it  them  under  the  name  of  their  food. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  there  never  was  a  higher 
pretension  than  this  of  the  Church  of  Rome:  for  what  more 
could  she  pretend  to,  than  to  make  heaven  itself  depend  on 
her  communion,  and  to  leave  no  possibility  of  salvation  to 
any  but  those  who  should  be  in  her  communion,  and  in 
subjection  to  her!  but  it  must  also  be  acknowledged,  that 
there  never  was  any  thing  worse  established  than  that 
pretension.  They  allege  in  its  favour,  nothing  that  is  clear 
and  distinct;  and  even  the  consequences  which  they  draw 
from  it,  are  made  after  a  very  strange  manner.  This  is,  in 
my  judgment,  the  reason  why  our  adversaries,  when  they 
treat  of  this  matter,  do  not  insist  much  upon  Scripture,  but 
fly  off  presently  to  the  fathers,  and  the  usage  of  the  ancient 
church  :  for  by  this  means  they  hope  to  prolong  the  dispute  to 
eternity,  and  that  notwithstanding,  the  Church  of  Rome 
shall  be  always  in  possession  of  that  despotical  authority 
which  she  exercises  over  the  churches  that  remain  in  her 
communion.  In  effect,  the  life  of  a  man  would  scarce  suffice 
to  read  wTell  and  throughly  examine  all  the  volumes  which 
have  been  composed  on  one  side  and  on  the  other,  upon  this 
question  of  the  place  that  the  Church  of  Rome  and  its  bi- 
shops have  held  among  the  Christian  churches  during  the 
first  six  centuries,  and  of  the  authority  which  they  had  then. 
But  to  say  the  truth,  there  is  too  much  artifice  in  that 
procedure;  for  that  the  Church  of  Rome  should  be  the  mis- 
tress of  all  others,  and  that  no  one  could  be  saved  but  in  her 
communion,  that  does  not  depend  upon  the  order  of  men, 
but  only  on  that  of  God:  and  when  they  should  find  among 
the  ancients  a  thousand  times  more  complaisance  for  the  See 
of  Rome  than  they  had,  that  may  very  well  establish  an 
ancient  possession,  and  make  clear  the  fact  ;  but  it  can  never 
establish  the  right  of  it.  To  establish  a  right  of  that  nature, 
a  word  of  GocT,"ah  express  declaration  of  his  will,  is  neces- 
sary; for  it  is  a  right  not  only  above  nature,  but  even  above 
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the  ordinary  and  common  favour  that  God  gives  to  other 
churches,  and  which  by  consequence  depends  only  upon 
God.  And  so  it  is  but  a  wandering  from  the  way,  to  go  to 
search  for  the  grounds  of  it  in  the  writings  of  men.  It  is  no 
hard  matter  to  conceive,  that  those  bishops  which  were 
raised  to  dignities  in  the  metropolis  of  the  world,  and  engaged 
m  the  greatest  affairs,  might  manage  matters  so  as  to  ascribe 
to  themselves  those  rights  which  no  ways  belonged  to  them; 
nor  to  imagine  that  their  flatterers  and  courtiers  might  ^ 
have  offered  more  incense  to  them  than  they  ought;  nor  that 
those  persecuted  ones  who  had  recourse  to  their  protection, 
might  «et  have  helped  the  increase  of  their  authority;  nor 
that  the  princes  and  emperors  who  had  need  of  them,  might 
»#t  have  given  them  those  privileges  which  they  ought  not  to 
have  had;  and  which  belong  to  a  just  title.  All  that  which 
they  allege  in  their  favour  is  suspected  and  to  no  purpose 
at  all. 

Notwithstanding  there  are,  moreover,  evident  matters  of 
fact,  that  let  us  clearly  see  that  the  ancient  church  did  not 
acknowledge  that  universal  episcopacy  that  the  bishops  of 
Rome  pretend  to,  nor  that  absolute  and  indispensable  neces- 
sity to  be  joined  to  their  see  to  be  saved,  nor  that  their 
church  should  be  the  mistress  of  all  the  rest.  1.  Every  one 
knows  that  the  bishops  of  Rome  were  anciently  chosen  by 
the  suffrages  of  the  people  and  of  the  clergy  of  mat  church, 
without  any  other  churches  taking  part  in  those  elections; 
which  is  a  mark  manifest  enough,  that  they  did  not  mean 
that  those  bishops  should  be  universal  bishops,  nor  that  they 
should  have  a  more  peculiar  interest  in  their  creation,  than  in 
that  of  other  bishops.  Since  the  Popes  were  raised  to  that 
high  dignity  wherein  we  behold  them  at  this  day,  each 
nation  has  thought  that  it  ought  in  some  manner  to  parti- 
cipate in  their  nomination,  because  the  business  was  about 
one  common  interest  ;  they  would  have  the  protectors  of  their 
interests  in  the  college  of  cardinals,  and  princes  themselves 
have  interpoged;  but  they  can  see  nothing  like  that  in  the 
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primitive  church.  Rome  alone  made  her  bishops  without 
the  participation  of  other  churches.  2.  Victor  Bishop  of 
Rome  having  excommunicated  the  churches  of  Asia  who 
celebrated  the  feast  of  Easter  after  the  manner  of  the  Jews, 
St.  Irenseus  with  the  bishops  of  France  opposed  themselves 
to  that  excommunication,  and  wrote  as  well  to  Victor  as  to 
the  other  bishops  ;*  and  in  effect  those  churches  of  Asia  did 
not  cease  to  remain  in  the  communion  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  notwithstanding  that  action  of  Victor,  as  it  appears 
from  the  testimony  of  Socrates,  who  expressly  says,  that  those 
who  contended  about  the  business  of  Easter,  did  not  never- 
theless refuse  communion  with  one  another.  So  that  their 
bishops  were  called  and  received  in  the  Council  of  Nice, 
without  any  difficulty  ;f  for  Eusebius  notes  expressly,  among 
those  who  were  called  by  Constantine,  the  Syrians,  the 
Cilicians,  and  the  Mesopotamians,  who  were  Quarto-De- 
cimans;  he  says,  that  Constantine  would  confer  pleasantly 
and  familiarly  with  the  bishops  about  matters  that  were  fa 
question;  and  that  he  would  bring  them  all  by  that  means  to 
the  same  opinion,  even  about  the  matter  of  Easter:  J  and  St. 
Athanasius  testifies,  that  it  was  to  settle  that  difference,  that 
all  the  world  was  assembled  at  the  Council  of  Nice,  and 
that  the  Syrians  came  to  the  same  opinion  with  the  rest,  and 
that  they  earnestly  contended  against  the  heresy  of  Arius,§ 
which  shews  us  that  they  assisted  at  the  council,  without 
any  notice  being  taken  of  Victor's  excommunication.  From 
whence  it  is  no  very  hard  matter  to  conclude,  what  ^Eneas 
Sylvius  Cardinal  of  Sienna,  and  afterwards  Pope,  has  ac- 
knowledged in  one  of  his  letters,  "  That  before  the  Council 
of  Nice  every  one  lived  according  to  his  own  ways,  and  that 
men  had  but  a  very  small  regard  to  the  Church  of  Rome."| 

*  Euseb.  lib.  5.  cap.  24.         f  Sociat.  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  1.  cap.  5. 
%  Euseb.  de  vita  Const,  lib.  1.  cap,  7.  &  lib.  S.  cap.  13. 
§  Athan.  Epist.  de  Synod.  Arim.  &  Sel, 
||  Epist.  lib.  1.  Epist.  288. 
VOL.  II.  H 
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3.  In  the  Sixth  Century,  a  great  trouble  being  raised  in  the 
»    irch,  upon  the  occasion  of  three  writings;  the  one  of 
Theodoret  Bishop  of  Cyrus,  the  other  of  Ibas  Bishop  of 
Edessa,  and  the  third  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestea,  which  had 
been  read  and  approved  in  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  but 
whom  the  most  judged  to  be  heretical,  Pope  Vigilius  openly 
took  up  the  defence  of  those  three  writings,  and  vigorously 
opposed   himself  to  the  condemnation  that   the   Emperor 
Justinian  and  the  eastern  patriarchs  had  made  of  them. 
But,  in  the  end,  being  drawn  to  Constantinople,  he  changed 
his  opinion,  and  consented  to  that  condemnation;  whether 
he  was  carried  out  to  it  by  the  complaisance  which  he  had  for 
the  emperor,  who  had  a  great  affection  for  that  business,  or 
whether  out  of  some  other  principle.*     However  it  were, 
that  action  appeared  so  criminal  in  the  eyes  of  a  great 
number  of  orthodox  bishops,    that   they  separated  them- 
selves and  their  churches  from  the  communion  of  Vigilius 
and  his  party;  and  even  the  Church  of  Africa,  assembled 
in  council,  as  Victor  of  Tunis  an  African  Bishop  witnesses, 
who  lived  in  those  times,  synodically  excommunicated  that 
pope,  leaving  him  notwithstanding  means   to  re-establish 
himself  by  repentance,  t     These  actions  prove,  in  my  judg- 
ment, very  sufficiently,  that  the  faithful  then  did  not  look 
upon  the  Church  of  Rome  as  the  mistress  of  all  others,  nor 
on  the  communion  or  dependence  on  its  see,  as  a  thing  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  the  salvation  of  Christians. 

There  can  nothing  be  said  in  effect  more  opposite  to  the 
spirit  of  the  Christian  religion,  than  that  imagination.  God 
had  heretofore  fixed  his  communion  with  that  of  the  Israelites, 
and  established  in  Jerusalem  and  in  its  high  priests,  the- 
centre  of  ecclesiastical  unity.  But  when  Jesus  Christ 
brought  his  Gospel  into  the  world,  he  changed  that  order, 
not  by  transporting  the  rights  of  Jerusalem  to  Rome,  nor 
those  of  the  high  priests  to  the  popes;  but  by  abolishing 

*  Baron,  ad  ann.  £48.  t  Victor.  Tunun,  in  Chron? 
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wholly  that  necessity  of  communion  to  a  certain  place,  and 
that  particular  dependence  on  a  certain  see.  This  is  what 
St.  Paul  clearly  enough  teaches  in  his  Third  Capter  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Colossians:  'c  In  the  new  man,"  says  he, 
<l  there  is  neither  Greek  nor  Jew,  neither  circumcision  nor 
uncircumcision,  neither  Barbarian  nor  Scythian,  bond  nor 
free;  but  Jesus  Christ  is  all,  and  in  all."  Col.  3.  11.  He 
had  had  no  reason  to  express  himself  after  that  manner,  if 
that  new  man  whereof  he  spoke  had  necessarily  been  a  Ro- 
man, and  depending  on  the  communion  of  the  Bishop  of 
Rome.  So  also  the  same  apostle,  setting  that  evangelical 
church  that  Jesus  Christ  had  assembled  in  opposition  to  the 
ancient  and  earthly  Jerusalem,  makes  not  that  opposition  to 
consist  in  this,  that  the  one  is  Jerusalem,  and  the  other 
Rome  ;  the  one  the  head  city  of  Judea,  and  the  other,  that 
of  the  empire  :  but  he  makes  it  to  consist  in  this,  that  one  is 
earthly,  and  the  other  heavenly;  the  one  below,  and  the 
other  on  high  ;  the  one  tied  to  a  certain  place,  from  whence 
it  cannot  go,  and  the  other  independent  on  all  manner  of 
particular  places  in  the  world,  and  having  no  necessary  de- 
pendence on  any  but  heaven.  For  it  is  to  this  purpose  that 
he  calls  the  Jerusalem  that  is  above,  the  heavenly  Jerusa- 
lem, (Gal.  4.  2L.)  the  city  of  the  living  God,  the  church  of 
the  first-bom,  whose  names  are  written  in  heaven,  Heb. 
12.  22.  It  is  in  the  view  of  that,  that  Jesus  Christ  said  to 
the  Samaritan  woman,  "Believe  me,  the  hour  cometh,  when 
ye  shall  neither  in  this  mountain,  nor  yet  at  Jerusalem, 
worship  the  Father  :  but  the  hour  cometh,  and  now  is,  when 
the  true  worshippers  shall  worship  the  Father  in  spirit  and 
in  truth."  John- 4.  21,23.  The  Samaritans  would  esta- 
blish the  centre  of  religion  on  the  mountain  where  Jacob  and 
the  twelve  patriarchs  had  built  an  altar  to  God;  the  Jews, 
on  the  contrary,  established  it  in  the  city  of  Jerusalem.  To 
all  that  Jesus  Christ  opposes  not  the  capital  city,  as  the  new 
mountain  which  he  had  chosen  ;  nor  Rome  as  another  Je- 
rusalem, but  the  spirit  and  the  truth;  that  is  to  say,  faith 
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and  piety  alone,  abstracted  from  all  those  relations  to  parti- 
cular places,  and  independent  on  all  cities  and  mountains. 

The  same  thing  is  justified  by  the  censure  that  St.  Paul 
passed  on  the  Corinthians,  in  that  one  said,  I  am  of  Paul, 
another,  I  am  of  Apollos,  and  another,  I  am  of  Cephas,  that  is 
to  say,  of  Peter.  1  Cor.  1.  12.  For  we  ought  not  to  imagine 
that  those  men  meant  that  they  were  so  of  Paul,  or  of  Apollos, 
or  of  Peter,  as  to  be  no  more  of  Jesus  Christ,  or  that  they 
would  take  Paul,  or  Apollos,  or  Cephas,  for  heads  equal  to 
Jesus  Christ.  They  were  Christians,  and  they  were  not 
ignorant  of  the  difference  they  were  to  make  between  Jesus 
Christ  and  his  apostles.  No,  without  doubt,  they  were  not 
ignorant  of  it,  but  they  would  have  subordinate  heads,  hu- 
man heads,  on  whom  they  might  depend  by  an  external  de- 
pendence, and  that  was  necessary  for  them  to  be,  by  that, 
means,  linked  to  Jesus  Christ,  after  the  same  manner  that 
they  would  have  us  at  this  day  to  depend  on  the  See  of 
Rome.  Wherefore  did  St.  Paul  say  to  them,  Is  Christ  di- 
vided ?  Why  did  he  not  say  to  them,  that  as  for  Paul  and 
Apollos,  they  had  no  reason  to  take  them  for  their  heads, 
but  that  it  was  far  otherwise  as  to  Peter,  since  God  had  set 
I  up  him  and  his  successors  for  ever  to  be  the  heads  of  the 
universal  church  ?  Why,  instead  of  that,  did  he  conclude 
after  this  manner,  "  That  no  one  should  glory  in  men  :  for 
all  things  are  yours,  whether  Paul,  or  Apollos,  or  Cephas, 
or  the  world,  or  life,  or  death,  or  things  present,  or  things  to 
come;  all  are  yours;  and  ye  are  Christ's,  and  Christ  is 
God's?"  1  Cor.  3.  21—23.  Is  it  not  to  let  them  under- 
stand, that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  only  Head  of  the  church,  that 
there  is  only  his  communion  that  is  absolutely  necessary  ; 
and  that  as  for  other  ministers,  whosoever  they  were,  they 
were  appointed  for  our  use,  as  all  other  things,  to  serve  us, 
inasmuch  as  they  lead  us  to  Jesus  Christ  ? 

If  the  church  under  the  New  Testament  ought  to  be  in- 
violably tied  to  the  See  of  Rome,  how  should  the  Scripture 
have  been  silent  in  so  weighty  a  truth,  which  could  not  be 
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unknown  without,  extreme  danger,  nor  contested  without 
evident  damnation  ?  Notwithstanding,  we  do  not  find  any 
other  Head  of  the  church  in  those  sacred  books  but  Jesus 
Christ,  nor  any  other  High  Priest  but  him.  We  do  not  find 
in  the  Scripture  any  universal  bishop,  nor  ministerial  head, 
or  subordinate,  or  any  particular  church  the  mistress  of  all 
others.  We  find  there  indeed  that  Jesus  Christ  being  as- 
cended up  on  high,  gave  some  to  be  apostles,  others  to  be 
prophets,  some  evangelists,  some  pastors  and  teachers,  for 
the  assembling  of  the  saints,  for  the  work  of  the  ministry, 
for  the  edifying  of  the  body  of  Christ.  Ephes.  4.  11,  12. 
How  came  the  apostle  to  forget,  in  that  enumeration,  the 
chief  of  all  offices,  to  wit,  that  of  the  ministerial  head  of  the 
whole  church,  and  the  universal  vicar  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  the 
government  and  conduct  of  his  flock?  If  the  Christian 
Church  onght  in  that  to  resemble  the  synagogue,  and  to  have, 
as  that,  a  sovereign  high  priest  upon  earth,  who  should  be 
the  head  of  that  religion,  and  who  should  have  his  succes- 
sors, as  the  ancient  high  priest  had  ;  whence  comes  it  that 
the  Scripture  has  always  regarded  that  ancient  high  priest, 
as  a  figure  of  Jesus  Christ,  that  it  always  referred  it  to  him, 
and  never  to  the  Roman  Bishops,  nor  even  to  St.  Peter, 
who  was  then  alive,  and  who  should  by  consequence  have 
exercised  that  pretended  charge  which  they  would  make  to 
descend  from  him  ? 

There  is  therefore  no  lawful  foundation  in  all  that  pre- 
tension of  Rome  and  her  see.  We  ought  to  pass  the  same 
judgment  on  all  other  sees  and  other  particular  churches, 
with  which  it  is  just  we  should  hold  communion  while  they 
teach  good  and  sound  doctrine,  and  that  we  should  even 
bear  with  them  when  they  should  fall  into  some  errors,  pro- 
Tided  they  constrain  nobody  to  believe  them;  but  from 
which  it  is  also  just  to  separate  ourselves  when  they  shall 
fall  into  errors  contrary  to  the  communion  of  Jesus  Christ 
our  only  Saviour,  and  when  they  would  violently  force  all 
others  to  believe  the  same.     If  in  a  long  course  of  ages 
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Rome  has  usurped  by  little  and  little  the  rights  that  do  not 
belong  to  her  ;  if  she  has  found  it  very  easy,  through  the 
ignorance  or  complaisance  of  men,  in  the  divers  intrigues  of 
the  world,  to  raise  her  throne  as  high  as  our  fathers  beheld 
it,  and  as  we  do  yet  at  this  day;  if  her  flatterers  have  not 
failed  always  to  raise  her  pretensions  as  high  as  heaven, 
?tnd  if  she  has  been  lulled  asleep  with  the  sound  of  those 
sweet  charms  that  enchant  lier,  we  do  not  believe  that  that 
ought  to  prejudice  our  separation.  We  have  no  other  aver- 
sion for  her  communion,  than  that  which  our  conscience 
gives  us  ;  and  if  it  shall  please  God  to  re-establish  her  in 
her  ancient  purity,  she  would  not  have  so  great  a  joy  to 
spread  forth  her  arms  to  us,  as  we  should  have  an  impa- 
tience to  demand  peace  of  her.  But  as  long  as  we  shall 
see  her  in  that  bad  state  wherein  we  are  persuaded  she  is, 
we  cannot  but  bewail  and  pray  for  her,  and  yet  notwith- 
standing nobody  can  blame  us  for  preferring  our  own  sal- 
vation to  her  communion. 


chap.  in. 


THAT  TNE  CONDUCT  OF  THE  COURT  OF  ROME,  AX» 
THOSE  OF  HER  PARTY,  IN  RESPECT  OF  THE  PRO- 
TESTANTS, HAS  GIVEN  THEM  A  JUST  CAUSE  TO  SE- 
PARATE THEMSELVES  FROM  THEM,  SUPPOSING  THAT 
THEY    HAH    HAD    RIGHT    AT    THE    FOUNDATION. 

BEFORE  we  leave  this  matter  of  our  separation  from  the 
Church  of  Rome,  there  yet  remains  two  questions  for  us  to 
examine  ;  the  one,  Whether  our  fathers  were  not  too  preci- 
pitate in  so  great  an  affair,  whether  they  did  not  act  with  too 
much  haste,  or  whether  they  had  sufficient  motives,  from  the 
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conduct  of  those  from  whom  they  separated,  to  forsake  in 
the  end  their  communion:  the  other,  Whether  with  all  that, 
they  can  say  that  they  separated  themselves  from  the  com- 
munion of  the  Catholic  Church  spread  over  the  whole  world, 
as  the  Donatists  did  heretofore,  and  whether  they  did  not  fall 
into  the  same  crime  with  those  ancient  schismatics,  against 
whom  Optatus  and  St.  Augustine  so  strongly  disputed.  I 
will  treat  of  this  second  question  jn  the  following  chapter, 
and  this  shall  be  devoted  to  the  clearing  of  the  former. 

To  effect  this,  methinks,  we  need  but  freely  to  set  before 
their  eyes  all  that  I  have  said  in  the  Second  Part,  touching 
the  necessity  that  lay  upon  our  fathers  to  reform  themselves. 
For  since  it  clearly  results  from  those  matters  of  fact  which 
I  have  set  down,  that  the  popes  and  those  of  their  party 
were  so  far  from  applying  themselves  seriously  to  a  refor- 
mation, that  they  studied  on  the  contrary  only  how  to  stifle 
the  truth  from  the  very  first  moment  they  beheld  it  appear, 
and  to  defend  their  errors  and  superstitions  by' all  manner  of 
ways,  who  sees  not  that  that  inflexible  resolution,  which 
had'not  yielded  either  to  the  first  or  second  admonition,  ren- 
dered from  that  time  the  separation  of  our  fathers  just,  and 
exempted  them  from  all  reproach  ?  For  when  there  are  errors 
capable  of  giving  ground  for  a  separation,  it  ought  to  be  de- 
ferred only  upon  a  hope  of  amendment;  and  that  hope 
seemed  to  be  sufficiently  destroyed,  by  those  historical  ac- 
tions which  I  have  already  set  down. 

Notwithstanding,  to  shew  them  more  and  more  how  very 
prudent  the  conduct  of  our  fathers  was  in  that  respect,  and 
how  full  of  circumspection,  it  will  not  be  beside  our  pur- 
pose, to  resume  here  the  close  of  their  story,  from  the  unjust 
condemnation  of  Luther  and  his  doctrine  made  by  Pope  Leo 
the  Tenth,  down  to  the  Council  of  Trent,  after  which,  w« 
may  say  that  their  separation  was  full  and  entire.* 

*  All  that  history  contained  in  this  chapter,  has  been  faithfully 
taken  out  of  four  authors,  to  wit,  Sleidan,  The  History  of  the 
Council  of  Trent,  of  Father  Paul,  Thuanus  and  Raynaldus. 
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Luther  therefore  having  been  excommunicated  by  the 
Pope's  bull,  with  all  those  who  should  follow  his  doctrine, 
after  the  manner  that  we  have  seen,  he  appealed  to  a  free 
council,  and  proposed  the  causes  of  his  appeal  in  a  public 
declaration,  which  he  caused  afterwards  to  be  printed, 
wherein  with  great  humility  he  demanded  of  the  emperor, 
the  electors,  the  princes  of  the  empire,  and  in  general  of  all 
the  powers  of  Gemany,  that  they  would  join  themselves  with 
him  in  his  appeal  ;  or  at  least  that  they  would  defer  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  bull,  until  having  been  lawfully  called,  and 
heard  by  equitable  judges,  he  should  be  condemned.  He> 
protested,  that  in  case  his  sojust  a  demand  should  be  refused, 
and  that  they  should  continue  to  obey  the  Pope  rather  than 
God,  the  consciences  of  his  persecutors  would  remain  charge- 
able before  God's  tribunal. 

But  those  who  had  already  condemned  him  for  a  like  ap- 
peal to  a  council,  did  not  leave  off  their  prosecuting  him  for 
all  that.  The  Pope  did  not  fail  to  cause  his  bull  to  be  pub- 
lished with  great  solemnity  ;  he  added  even  in  that  which 
they  call  Cœna  Domini,  which  is  published  every  year,  a 
new  clause  bearing  excommunication  against  Luther,  and 
those  of  his  sect.  And  because  in  his  first  condemnation  he 
had  given  him  three  score  days'  time  to  recant,  that  term 
being  expired,  he  pronounced  a  new  and  peremptory  ex- 
communication against  him,  by  which  he  cursed  him  and  his 
followers  eternally,  and  declared  them  guilty  of  treason  and 
heresy  ;  he  spoiled  them  of  all  their  honours  and  goods,  and 
enjoined  all  arch-  bis  hops,  bishops,  prelates,  preachers,  &c. 
to  preach,  or  to  stir  up  others  to  preach,  against  them  in  all 
places.  Notwithstanding,  he  earnestly  solicited,  as  well  by 
his  letters  as  his  nuncio's,  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth, 
and  all  the  princes  of  Germany,  to  employ  all  their  power 
and  authority  against  Luther  and  his  followers.  Those  so- 
licitations produced  at  that  time  the  citation  of  Luther  to 
the  assembly  of  Worms,  (of  which  I  have  spoken  in  the 
Second  Part,)  and  in  the  end,  the  imperial  edict,  called  the 
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Edict  of  Worms,  which  banished  him  from  all  the  lands  of 
the  empire  as  a  madman  possessed  with  the  devil,  a  devil 
clothed  in  human  shape,  a  heretic,  a  schismatic.  This  edict 
forbad  him  fire  and  water,  and  the  commerce  of  all  the 
world  ;  and  ordained  that  after  the  term  of  twenty  days,  he 
should  be  taken  and  put  into  a  strong  prison,  in  order  to  be 
severely  punished.  But  besides  all  this,  it  went  much  fur- 
ther, in  that  it  extended  to  all  his  favourers,  followers,  and 
accomplices,  and  that  his  books  should  be  publicly  burned. 
Luther,  giving  way  to  this  furious  storm,  withdrew  himself  for 
some  time  into  a  safe  place,  under  the  protection  of  John 
Prederick  Elector  of  Saxony  ;  and  Leo,  after  having  ex- 
cited all  that  tragedy,  died  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  the  first 
day  of  December  in  the  year  1521.  But  the  hatred  of  the 
Reformation  did  not  die  with  him  ;  he  had  for  his  successor 
as  well  in  that  hatred  as  in  his  see,  Adrian  the  Sixth,  who 
was  chosen  the  eighth  of  January  1522. 

After  this  new  Pope  had  taken  possession  of  his  papacy, 
he  sent  a  nuncio  into  Germany  ;  and  though,  as  we  have 
seen,  in  his  instructions  he  charged  him  in  an  express  ar- 
ticle seriously  to  acknowledge,  before  the  A  ssembly  of  Nu- 
remberg, the  disorders  both  in  the  Court  of  Rome  and  in  the 
whole  body  of  the  prelates  and  the  rest  of  the  clergy;  he  did 
not  fail  nevertheless  to  charge  him  also  at  the  same  time, 
to  denounce  terrible  threatenings  against  Luther's  followers  : 
for  so  it  w7as,  that  he  called  those  who  then  embraced  the 
Reformation.  He  wrote,  with  the  same  spirit,  public  and 
private  letters  to  the  princes  and  other  states  of  the  empire 
who  were  assembled  together  ;  and  he  omitted  nothing  to 
atir  them  up  to  make  use  of  fire  and  sword,  and  the  utmost 
violence,  on  that  occasion.  We  may  see  those  letters  in 
Bzovius  and  Raynaldus,  and  find  in  them  all  the  characters 
of  an  extreme  passion.  He  uses  there  divers  reasons  to 
animate  them,  taken  from  their  honour  and  their  own  in- 
terests. He  sets  before  their  eyes  the  example  of  the 
Council  of  Constance;  wherein  John  Huss   and  Jerom  of 
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Prague  were  burned  ;  that  of  St.  Peter  in  inflicting  death  on 
\n:mi::s  and  Sapphfoa;  and  that  of*  Ged  himself,  who  made 
the  earth  swallow  np  Dathan  and  Ahiram.  lie  complains 
of  them,  and  sharply  censures  them,  in  that  they  had  not 
severely  put  the  Edict  of  Worms  in  execution;  and  to  stir 
them  lip  the  more,  he  assures  them  that  the  design  of  the 
Lutherans  was  to  overthrow  all  human  order,  to  de- 
throne all  the  princes,  and  to  pillage  all  Germany,  under  a 
pretence  of  the  Gospel.  He  repeated  the  same  things  in 
his  instructions  to  his  nuncio;  and  after  having  enjoined 
him  to  represent  to  the  princes  all  that  might  move  them  to 
extirpate  these  supposed  heretics,  so  far  as  to  tell  them  that 
they  ought  to  imitate  the  generosity  of  their  ancestors,  some 
of  whom  had  carried  with  their  own  hands  John  Huss  to 
the  stake,  he  concludes  with  the  words  of  Jeremiah  when 
he  prophesied  the  ruin  of  the  Moabitish  infidels,  and  which 
this  Pope  applied  against  those  Christians,  "'  Cursed  is  he 
that  doeth  the  work  of  the  Lord  negligently,  and  who 
keepeth  back  his  sword  from  blood."  Jer.  48.  10.  He 
wrote  also  to  John  Frederick  Elector  of  Saxony,  letters  full 
of  heat,  wherein  aller  having  made  a  bloody  invective  against 
Luther  and  his  doctrine,  and  having  exhorted  that  prince  to 
abandon  him,  he  fiercely  threatens  him,  that  if  he  does  not 
do  it,  he  should  feel  the  effects  of  his  anger  and  that  of  the 
emperor.  "  I  declare  to  thee,"  says  he,  u  in  the  authority 
of  God  Almighty,  and  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  whose  vicar  I 
am  upon  earth,  that  thou  shall  not  go  away  unpunished  in 
this  present  world,  and  that  everlasting  fire  shall  attend  thee 
in  the  world  to  come.  For  we  live  at  the  same  time  toge- 
ther, both  1  Adrian  Pope,  and  the  Emperor  Charles,  whose 
truly  Christian  edict  thou  hast  contemned,  which  he  made 
against  the  Lutheran  perfidiousness." 

These  letters  wrought  but  a  small  effect  in  the  mind  of 
Frederick,  who  was  a  pious  prince,  and  one  that  loved  the 
truth  ;  nor  did  they  work  much  upon  those  of  the  rest  of 
the  princes  assembled  at  Nuremberg;  and  the  answer  which 
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they  made,  deserws  lobe  set  down.  It  contained  nearly 
these  articles  ;  "That  they  could  not  execute  the  sentence 
of  the  apostolic  see  against  Luther,  nor  the  Edict  e£  Wotfms, 
without  incurring  themselves  very  great  danger.  Thai  the 
far  greater  part  of  the  people  had  been  for  a  long  time  per- 
suaded that  Germany  suffered  a  great  many  troubles  on  the 
side  of  the  Court  of  Rome,  by  reason  of  its  abuses,  and  that 
all  the  world  was  then  fully  instructed  in  it,  by  the  writings 
and  tenets  of  the  Lutherans.  That  if  they  had  rigorously 
executed  the  Pope's  sentence  and  the  imperial  edict,  the 
people  would  have  believed  that  it  had  been  only  made  to 
overlhrow  the  truth  of  the  Gospel,  and  to  maintain  and  de- 
fend their  evils,  abuses,  and  impieties.  That  it  was  very 
well  done  of  Adrian,  to  acknowledge  the  disorders  of  the 
Court  of  Rome;  and  that  they  earnestly  en  I  iraied  hen.  lia 
the  glory  of  God,  for  the  salvation  of  souls,  and  lor  (he  peace 
and  tranquillity  of  the  public,  seriously  to  put  his  hand  to 
reform  them.  That  they  entreated  him  also  to  allow  thai 
the  first-fruits  of  benefices,  which  they  had  given  to  the 
Popes  for  them  to  employ  against  the  Turks,  and  which  his 
predecessors  had  turned  aside  to  oihcr  uses,  should  for  the 
lime  to  come  be  remitted  into  the  public  treasure  of  the  em- 
pire, to  be  made  use  of  according  !o  their  natural  appoint- 
ment. And  as  for  the  remedies  which  he  required  of  lisent 
to  put  a  stop  to  the  course  of  the  Lutheran  error,  that  Ihey 
saw  none  more  proper,  than  speedily  to  call  a  free  and 
Christian  council  in  some  town  of  Germany,  wherein  i? 
might  be  allowed  to  every  one,  as  well  of  Ihe  clergy  as  <>l 
the  laity,  to  speak  freely,  notwithstanding  all  oaths  and  con- 
trary obligations,  and  to  take  counsel  together  ft*  that  which 
H:<  v  -hould  judge  to  be  good  for  the  glory  of  Gùik,  fiw  I  lie 
salvation  of  souls,  and  the  advantage  of  the  Chris?  i  m  cm- 
monwealt.h.  That  notwithstanding,  the\  would  hinder  Lu- 
ther and  his  followers  from  writing  any  more,  and  Ihev 
would  give  order  that  the  preachers  should  teach  lolhin- 
but.  the»  true,  pure,  and  sincere  Gospel,  according  io  tike  ênc* 
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trine  and  explication  received  and  approved  in  the  Christian 
Church." 

This  answer  extremely  displeased  the  Pope's  nuncio  ;  he 
would  not  that  they  should  speak  of  a  free  council;  for  it 
seemed  to  him,  he  said,  that  by  that  proposition  they  would 
give  laws  to  the  Pope.  He  approved  still  less,  that  they 
should  touch  upon  the  troubles  0^  Germany,  and  the  abuses 
of  the  Court  of  Rome;  he  required  nothing  but  fire  and 
sword  against  the  Lutherans.  Therefore  he  gave  them  his 
reply  in  writing,  in  which  he  insisted  that  the  sentence  of 
Pope  Leo  and  the  imperial  Edict  of  Worms,  which  ordained 
that  they  should  overthrow  all  the  followers  of  Luther, 
should  be  executed  according  to  their  form  and  tenor,  with- 
out any  diminution.  And  as  to  the  demand  of  a  council, 
be  said  that  they  should  have  made  it  in  terms  more  re- 
spectful, which  should  have  given  no  grounds  of  umbrage  to 
the  Pope;  and  that  by  those  clauses,  "  that  the  council 
should  be  free,  and  that  men  should  be  absolved  from  their 
oaths,"  they  seemed  to  go  about  to  bind  the  hands  of  his 
holiness.  The  princes  would  notwithstanding  have  nothing- 
changed  in  their  deliberation,  which  they  caused  to  be  drawn 
up  in  the  form  of  an  imperial  edict,  and  sent  their  grievances 
to  the  Pope,  to  the  number  of  a  hundred  articles,  which  they 
called  Centum  gr at  aminci.  Raynaldus  reckons  up  only 
Seventy- seven,  upon  the  testimony  of  Dolgastus.  How- 
rver  it  were,  those  griefs  explained  one  part  of  the  disorders 
that  reigned  then  in  the  government  of  the  church,  and  un- 
der which  not  only  Germany,  but  all  the  rest  of  the  West, 
groaned. 

Thus  it  came  to  pass,  that  the  endeavours  of  the  Court  of 
Rome  and  its  partisans,  to  raise  a  persecution  against  those 
who  demanded  a  reformation,  were  to  no  purpose  for  that 
time.  But  what  they  could  not  obtain  at  Nuremberg,  they 
obtained  elsewhere;  for  in  that  same  year,  1523,  they 
caused  two  Augustine  monks  accused  of  Lutheranism  to  be 
burnt  alive,  who  suffered  that  punishment  with  an  admira- 
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bio  constancy 3  and  at  Anvers  they  made  a  convent  of  (hf 
Augustine  friars  to  be  pulled  down  to  the  ground,  the  prior 
of  which,  named  Henry  Suphamis,  had  before  suffered  doath 
in  the  preceding  year  for  the  sa?no  cause. 

Adrian  enjoyed  the  papacy  but  one  year  and  eight  month?, 
or  thereabouts  ;  for  he  was  raised  to  it,  as  I  have  said,  the 
eighth  of  January  1622,  and  he  died  the  thirteen!!)  of  Sep- 
tember 1523.  His  successor  was  Clement  the  Seventh. 
This  man,  marching  after  the  steps  of  his  predecessors,  was 
not  well  settled  in  the  pontifical  chair,  before  he  turned  all 
his  thoughts  against  those  whom  they  called  Lutherans  ; 
and  to  that  effect,  having  been  informed  that  the  princes  of 
Germany  had  bound  themselves  to  meet  again  at  Nurem- 
berg, he  sent  thither  Cardinal  Campegius,  in  the  quality  of 
his  legate.  Notwithstanding  he  wrote  to  the  emperor,  wrho 
was  then  in  Spain,  earnestly  soliciting  him  to  employ  his 
authority  to  make  the  Edict  of  Worms  to  be  put  in  execu- 
tion in  his  empire,  and  to  dispose  the  princes  to  it.  His 
legate  being  arrived  at  Nuremberg,  vehemently  insisted 
upon  the  extirpation  of  the  Lutherans  ;  and  he  made,  for 
that  purpose,  divers  orations  in  the  assembly.  But  the 
princes  would  not  followT  his  violent  courses;  they  on  the 
contrary  obstinately  demanded  a  free  council  in  Germany, 
and  ordained  that  each  prince  and  each  state  should,  while 
they  waited  for  that  council,  call  together  within  their  ju- 
risdictions, their  learned,  wise,  and  pious  men,  to  examine 
the  new  tenets  of  the  Lutherans,  and  to  separate  the  good 
from  the  bad  in  them  ;  and  to  examine  also  the  complaints 
of  their  nation  against  the  Court  of  Rome  and  its  clergy. 
They  added  nevertheless,  that  each  one  on  his  part  .should 
do  what  he  could  to  make  the  Edict  of  Worms  to  be  exe- 
cuted; and  that  in  fine,  to  conclude  something  firm,  the 
states  of  the  empire  should  meet  together  within  a  certain 
time  at  Spire.  This  declaration,  which  was  afterwards 
drawn  up  and  published  in  the  form  of  an  imperial  edict, 
axtremely  provoked  the  Pope  and  all  his  creatures.     They 
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complained  of  this,  thai  in  expectation  of  a  council,  they 
would  submit  the  matters  of  religion  to  the  judgment  of  a 
few  wise,  learned,  and  pious  persons,  saying,  that  it  was  the 
means  to  spread  abroad  every  where  the  poison  of  heresy  ; 
for  thus  Raynaldus  relaies  it.  The\  could  not  endure  the 
proposition  of  a  free  council;  but  above  all  things,  they 
loudly  cried  out  of  this,  that  under  that  pretence  they  would 
defer  the  <  of  the  Pope's  sentence  and  the  Edict  of 

Worms  against  the  Lutherans,  whose  blood  a  u  'lion 

they  only  den  Clement  made  great  complaints  to 

the  emperor,  by  the  letters  which  he  sent  him  into  Spam, 
wherein,  to  animate  him  the  more,  he  persuaded  him  that 
that  was  a  manifest  breach  of  his  authority,  and  a  design 
formed  to  withdraw7  themselves  entirely  from  his  obedience  ; 
and  as  these  solicitations  were  extremely  vehement  and  ur- 
gent, they  forced  the  emperor  to  write  into  Germany  to  the 
princes,  and  to  all  the  states  of  the  empire,  that  it  was  his 
intention  that  they  should  punctually  execute  his  Edict  of 
Worms,  that  they  should  make  that  of  Nuremberg  void, 
and  forbad  them  to  hold  the  Diet  of  Spire.  But  before 
his  letters  came  to  Germany,  the  Legate  Campegius  had 
drawn  off  one  part  of  the  Roman  Catholic  princes,  for  the 
most  part  ecclesiastics,  and  having  made  them  to  meet  at 
Ratisbon,  under  a  pretence  of  a  shadow  of  reformation  that 
he  had  proposed,  which  consisted  only  in  the  most  trivial 
matters,  he  caused  them  to  enter  into  a  league  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  Roman  Religion,  and  the  destruction  of  the  Lu- 
therans. Soon  after,  they  saw  the  efïects  of  this  league  ap- 
pear ;  for  Ferdinand  and  the  legate  being  gone  into  Austria, 
they  condemned  to  death  some  persons  upon  the  account  of 
religion. 

Clement  elsewhere  took  the  sr.me  care  for  all  places,  which 
they  took  in  Germany,  to  hinder  the  progress  of  the  Refor- 
mation, lie  wrote  upon  that  subject  into  Switzerland,  into 
Bohemia,  France,  Poland,  Swedeland,  Denmark;  and  he 
stirred  up  every  where  the  princes,  magistrates,  and  prelates. 
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to  overthrow  the  reformed.  Wherefore  they  beheld  soon 
after,  under  his  pontificate,  the  inquisitions  taken  up  in  that 
pursuit,  the  prisons  filled  with  prisoners,  and  the  scaffolds 
and  the   stakes  filled  almon  illy  in  all  places  that 

owned  his  authority.  Ik  was  at  this  time  that  Antonius 
Pratensis,  Cardinal  and  Archbishop  of  Sens,  held  a  pro- 
vincial synod  at  Paris,  the  ninety- second  article  of  which 
was  framed  in  these  terms  :  "  We  entreat  the  Most  Chris- 
tian King,  our  prince  and  sovereign  lord,  by  the  bowels  of 
the  mercies  of  God,  that  according  to  his  singular  zeal  and 
incredible  devotion  for  the  Christian  Religion,  that  he  would 
suddenly  banish  from  the  lands  of  his  jurisdiction  all  here- 
tics, and  that  he  would  extirpate  that  deadly  and  horrible 
plague,  which  increases  every  day  more  and  more."  The 
ninety- third  was  framed  after  this  manner  ;  "  Therefore  it 
is,  that  the  orthodox  princes,  if  they  would  have  any  care 
for  the  Christian  name,  and  would  hinder  the  ruin  of  reli- 
gion, ought  necessarily  to  use  all  their  endeavours  to  extir- 
pate and  destroy  heretics."  That  archbishop  was  very 
much  interested  in  the  preservation  of  the  ancient  abuses  : 
for  we  find  in  the  Dialogue  of  the  Two  Parishioners  of  St. 
Hilary  Montanus,*  that  he  was  Cardinal,  Archbishop  of 
Sens,  Bishop  of  Alby,  l^âshop  of  Valence,  Bishop  of  Die, 
Bishop  of  Gap,  and  AbbpKof  Fleury.  We  ought  not  to  be 
astonished  if  he  declaimed  sosmuch  against  the  Reformation  : 
he  was  in  effect  one  of  those  who  opposed  themselves  to  it 
in  France,  with  the  greatest  heat;  and  if  any  would  know 
his  character,  they  need  but  look  to  that  which  the  authors 
of  that  same  Dialogue  say  of  him.  "  This  Du  Prat,  was  he 
not  as  great  a  prelate  as  a  St.  Hilary  of  Poictiers,  a  St. 
Martin  of  Tours,  a  St.  German  of  Auxerre,  and  as  a  St. 
Lupus  of  Troye  ?  He  had  alone  full  as  many  bishoprics  as 
all  those  admirable  saints  had  together,  and  moreover  the 
abbey  in  which  is  the  body  of  St.  Benorist  ;  but  he  ha*  not 

♦  Dial.  l. 
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done  so  many  miracles  as  all  those  saints;  and  he  never 
resided  in  any  of  those  diocesses,  nor  even  performed  any 
other  office  of  a  bishop,  than  that  ordinance  against  Martin 
Luther,  Philip  Melancthon,  Oecolampadius,  Zuinglius  ;  for 
as  yet  Calvin  and  Beza  were  not  talked  of.  It  is  this  good 
prelate  to  whom  they  attribute  the  taking  away  of  the  prag- 
matic sanction,  that  is  to  say,  the  pure  observation  of  the 
ancient  canons  of  the  Church  of  France,  and  the  having 
made  the  agreement  between  King  Francis  the  First  and 
Leo  the  Tenth,  which  has  destroyed  all  the  apostolical  disci- 
pline in  France,  and  abolished  the  canonical  elections,  and 
subjected  France  to  a  deplorable  servitude."  The  same 
spirit  that  the  Cardinal  Du  Prat  had  brought  into  France, 
reigned  then  in  England,  Scotland,  Flanders,  Austria,  Po- 
land, and  universally  in  all  places  where  the  power  of  the 
Pope  extended  itself;  for  there  was  nothing  talked  of  there, 
but  the  extreme  punishments  which  they  inflicted  on  those 
reputed  heretics:  and  their  very  judges,  who,  touched 
with  some  compassion,  did  not  readily  do  their  duty,  ac- 
cording to  the  humour  of  the  Court  of  Rome,  did  not  remain 
unpunished.  For  it  was  for  this  reason,  that  Pope  Clement 
charged  Cardinal  Campegius,  his  legate,  to  remove  those 
inquisitors  who  were  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  to  put  others 
in  their  places,  who  should  better  acquit  themselves  of  so 
detestable  a  service,  as  Raynaldus  relates. 

But  while  they  acted  after  this  manner,  the  light  of  the 
Reformation  did  yet  spread  itself  abroad  in  divers  places, 
through  an  admirable  blessing  of  God,  who  has  always  made 
the  ashes  of  his  martyrs  the  seed  of  his  church.  For  not 
only  Saxony  had  received  it,  but  also  a  great  part  of  Ger- 
many, a  great  part  of  Switzerland,  Swedeland,  Denmark, 
\  Prussia,  and  Livonia  also.  In  the  month  of  April,  in  the 
year  1529,  an  assembly  of  the  princes  and  other  states  of 
Germany  was  held  at  Spire,  \\ hither  Clement  did  not  fail 
to  send  a  nuncio.  The  first  thing  they  did  there,  was  to 
reject  the  assembly  at  the  city  of  Strasburg,  under  a  pre- 
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tence  that  it  had  abolished  the  use  of  the  mass,  without 
waiting  for  the  imperial  diet.     This  violent  procedure  was 
quickly  after  followed  by  a  decree  that  Ferdinand  Archduke 
of  Austria,  and  some  other  princes  who  took  part  with  the 
Court  of  Rome,  made,  and  whom  the  emperor  had  expressly 
chosen   for   his    deputy  commissioners.       They   ordained, 
therefore,  in  the  first  place,  "  That  those  who  till  then  had 
observed  the  Edict  of  Worms,"  that  is  to  say,  who  not  only 
had  not  received  the  Reformation,  but  who  had  persecuted  it 
with  all  their  might,  "  should  for  the  future  do  the  like,  and 
force  their  subjects  to  do  the  same  ;  and  that  as  for  those  in 
whose  countries  that  new  doctrine  had  been  spread  abroad, 
provided  they  could  not  extirpate  it,  without  putting  them- 
selves into  a  manifest  danger  of  stirring  up  troubles,  it  should 
be  their  part  at  least  to  hinder  any  thing  more  from  bein«^ 
innovated,  till  the  calling  of  a  council."     Secondly,  They  or- 
dained, "  That  above  all  things,  the  doctrine  which  opposed   , 
the  substantial  presence  of  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the 
eucharist,  should  neither  be  received  nor  proposed  by  any 
in  all  the  compass  of  Germany,  and  that  the  mass  should 
not    be    abrogated."      In    the  third   place,   They  decreed, 
6<  That  they  should  not  allow  preachers  in  any  place  to  ex- 
plain the  Gospel,  otherwise  than  by  the  interpretations  of 
the   fathers."      In  fine,   they  ordained  grievous   penalties 
against  the  printers  and  booksellers  who  should  print  or 
vend  for  the  future  the  books  which  contained  the  new  doc- 
trine.    The  other  princes  and  states  of  the  empire,  behold- 
ing this  manifest  oppression,  thought  themselves  bound  to 
make  an  Act  of  Protestation  to  the  contrary:  they, remon- 
strated, therefore,  "  That  that  new  decree  contradicted  that 
which  had  been  passed  in  the  preceding  assembly,  where 
every  one  was  to  be  free  in  respect  of  his  religion  :  that  they 
did  not  pretend  to  hinder  the  other  princes  and  states  from 
enjoying  that  liberty  ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  prayed 
God  that  he  would  give  them  the  knowledge  of  his  truth  : 
that   they  could   not  with  a  good  conscience  approve  of 
vol.  ir,  K 
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the  reason  for  which  they  would  allow  them  to  retain  the 
evangelical  doctrine,  to  wit,  lest  they  should  fall  into  new 
troubles  ;  for  that  would  be  to  confess  that  it  would  be  good 
to  renounce  that  doctrine  if  it  could  be  done  without  tumult, 
which  would  be  a  criminal  and  wicked  confession,  and  a 
tacit  denial  of  the  wrord  of  God  :  that  as  to  the  mass,  those 
who  had  abolished  it,  and  who  had  re-established  in  its  place 
the  lawful  use  of  the  supper  of  our  Lord,'  were  led  by  the 
institution  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  :  that  as  for  the  doctrine 
that  opposed  the  real  presence,  they  did  not  believe  that 
they  ought  lightly  to  condemn  those  who  held  it  without 
hearing  them  ;  and  that  that  proceeding  was  against  natural 
equity,  especially  in  a  matter  of  so  great  consequence.  In 
fine,  that  they  could  not  consent  to  that  decree,  offering  the 
reason  of  their  conduct  tQ  the  emperor  and  all  the  world  : 
that  they  did  appeal  to  a  free  council,  and  that  in  waiting 
for  it,  they  would  do  nothing  for  which  they  should  justly 
deserve  any  blame.57  The  princes  who  made  this  Act  of 
Protestation,  were  John  Elector  of  Saxony,  George  Mar- 
quis of  Brandenburgh,  Ernest  and  Francis  Dukes  of  Lunen- 
burg, Philip  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  Wolfgang  Prince  of  An- 
halt,  to  whom  the  cities  of  Strasburg,  Nuremberg,  Ulm. 
Constance,  Reutlingen,  Windseim,  Memmingen,  Linda\\\ 
Kempten,  Heilbrun,  îssne,  Wissemburg,  Nortlingen,  and  St. 
Gall,  joined  themselves  with  a  common  consent.  This  Act 
of  Protestation  was  made  at  Spire  the  nineteenth  of  April 
1529,  and  from  thence  came  the  name  of  Protestants,  which 
has  been  since  given  to  all  those  who  have  embraced  the 
Reformation. 

Those  princes  and  those  cities  sent  in  the  end  their  am- 
bassadors to  the  emperor,  to  give  him  an  account  of  what 
they  had  done  ;  but  after  divers  delays,  the  answer  was,  that 
he  would  that  they  should  obey  the  decree  of  Spire,  or  elsfe 
that  they  should  undergo  the  utmost  punishments  ;  that 
their  emperor  and  the  other  princes  had  not  less  care  of  the 
salvation  of  their  souls,  and  peace  of  their  consciences,  than 
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they;  and  that  as  for  his  own  part,  he  desired  a  council,  al- 
though it  did  not  appear  to  him  to  be  extremely  necessary. 
This  answer  obliged  the  Protestants  to  meet  at  Smalcald, 
and  some  time  after  at  Nuremberg,  to  provide  fbr  their  own 
affairs  ;  but  they  took  no  other  resolutions  than  very  general 
ones. 

About  the  end  of  that  same  year,  1529,  the  emperor  came 
into  Italy,  to  be  crowned  there  by  the  hands  of  the  Pope, 
which  was  done  at  Bologna,  with  a  great  deal  of  magnifi- 
cence and  ceremony.  They  had  there  divers  conferences 
together  upon  the  matter  of  religion.  The  sentiment  of 
the  emperor  was,  that  he  ought  to  call  a  council;  that  of 
the  Pope  was,  on  the  contrary,  that  he  ought  not  to  call 
one  ;  but  that  the  adversaries  ought  to  be  suppressed  by 
force  of  arms.  He  offered  for  that  purpose  to  furnish  the 
emperor  with  money,  and  strongly  to  solicit  all  Christian 
princes  to  this  war.  Andreo  Mauroceno  the  Venetian  his- 
torian relates,  that  he  explained  himself  particularly  not 
only  to  the  emperor,  but  even  to  the  Venetian  ambassador, 
entreating  him  to  consult  his  senate  ;  which  the  ambassador 
having  done,  the  senate  answered  after  a  manner  very  op- 
posite to  the  desires  of  that  Pope,  and  dissuaded  him  from 
that  war  for  various  reasons  :  but  all  those  reasons  did  not 
change  the  Pope's  mind  ;  he  had  too  much  horror  for  that 
free  council  that  Germany  required,  and  therefore  it  was, 
that  he  persuaded  the  emperor  that  it  would  be  much  better 
for  him  to  make  use  of  his  authority  on  that  occasion,  and 
that  if  his  authority  should  not  be  sufficient,  he  must  proceed 
to  open  force. 

The  emperor  therefore  after  this  convened  the  imperial 
assembly  at  Augsburg,  for  the  month  of  April  in  the  year 
1530,  whither  he  went  himself  in  person.  The  Pope  also 
sent  thither  on  his  part  his  legate  Cardinal  Campegius,  with 
Vincentius  Pimpinella,  and  Paul  Vergerius,  his  nuncios. 
There,  the  Protestants  presented  their  confession  of  faith  to 
the  emperor,  which  was  afterwards  called  The  Confession 

k2 
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of  Augsburg,  in  which  they  set  down  in  the  first  place  the 
chief  heads  of  the  Christian  doctrine  which  they  believed, 
and  afterwards  went  on  to  the  points  of  the  Roman  belief 
which  they  rejected.  They  opposed,  through  the  advice  of 
the  legate,  to  that  confession,  a  refutation  composed  by 
Eckius  and  John  Faber,  who  notwithstanding  would  not 
hold  any  discourse  by  writing  with  the  Protestants,  what- 
soever entreaties  they  should  make  to  have  liber!;;'  to  de- 
fend themselves  publicly,  and  to  justify  their  doctrine. 
They  made  it  to  be  only  read  in  their  presence  ;  but  they 
refused  to  give  them  a  copy  of  it,  unless  upon  condition  that 
it  should  be  kept  secret  in  their  hands,  which  would  render 
it  wholly  useless  to  them,  and  which  was  a  very  unjust  con- 
dition, in  treating  of  a  business  of  that  nature,  in  which  all 
the  world  had  an  interest.  The  author  of  the  History  of  the 
Council  of  Trent  relates,  that  Cardinal  Matthew  Lang, 
Archbishop  of  Saltzburg,  who  was  in  that  assembly,  said 
publicly  upon  the  occasion  of  that  confession,  "  That  indeed 
':  the  reformation  of  the  mass  was  reasonable,  the  liberty  of 
:  meats  fit  to  be  granted,  and  that  the  demand  to  be  discharged 
from  so  many  commandments  of  men  was  most  just;  but 
!  that  it  was  a  thing  not  to  be  endured,  that  one  paltry  monk 
should  go  about  to  reform  all  the  world. "  He  adds,  that 
one  of  the  emperor's  secretaries  said  also,  "  That  if  the  Pro- 
testant preachers  had  good  store  of  money,  they  had  easily 
purchased  of  the  Italians  the  religion  that  agreed  most  with 
them;  but  that  without  gpld,  they  could  never  hope  that 
their  religion  should  ever  shine  forth  in  the  world." 

There  were  many,  open  conferences  between  the  two 
parties,  and  they  came  so  far  as  to  agree  upon  some  matter» 
of  less  importance,  but  they  could  not  agree  upon  any  of 
the  principal  ones  ;  and  the  Protestants  saw,  soon  after,  to 
what  those  conferences  tended  ;  to  wit,  to  give  ground  to 
some  secret  practices,  by  which  the  emperor  and  the  legate 
laboured  to  gain  the  princes  each  one  in  particular,  some- 
times by  promises,  and  sometimes  by  threatenings,  by  which 
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nevertheless  they  could  not  be  turned.  In  fine,  after  many 
négociations  to  no  purpose,  the  Protestants  seeing  that  there 
was  no  hope  of  obtnining  peace,  but  upon  conditions  very 
destructive  to  the  Reformation  which  they  had  embraced, 
Were  forced  to  withdraw  themselves,  after  having  declared,' 
ec  That  they  persisted  in  their  appeal  to  a  free  and  Christian 
council."  And  the  emperor,  who  had  made  all  those  steps! 
only  to  have  a  pretence  of  gratifying  the  Pope,  by  his  carry- 
ing of  things  to  extremities,  made  in  the  end  his  decree,  with 
the  other  princes  and  states  that  remained,  by  which  he  es- 
tablished the  Roman  religion  in  the  whole  extent  of  his  em- 
pire,  in  respect  of  the  controverted  articles,  under  pain  of 
the  imperial  ban  to  all  opposers,  and  to  be  pursued  by  arms 
as  rebels  and  criminals  ;  promising,  notwithstanding,  to  so- 
licit the  Pope  to  the  calling  of  a  council  precisely  within  the 
space  of  a  year.  The  rigour  of  this  decree  obliged  the 
princes  and  the  other  Protestant  states  to  assemble  yet  again 
at  Smalcald,  and  to  make  there  a  kind  of  league  among 
themselves  for  their  common  defence  ;  and  yet  notwith- 
standing they  wrote  to  the  emperor  with  great  submission, 
praying  him  to  mitigate  his  decree,  and  not  to  expose  them 
as  he  had  done  to  the  violence  of  their  enemies  :  they  wrote 
also  to  the  other  Christian  princes,  as  well  to  inform  them  of 
what  had  passed  at  Augsburg,  as  to  justify  themselves 
against  the  many  false  accusations  wherewith  they  were 
charged,  and  to  have  them  demand  a  general  and  free  coun- 
cil, that  should  be  held  in  Germany  for  the  reformation  of  the 
church.  The  execution  of  this  decree  of  Augsburg,  for  some 
time  filled  Germany  with  a  thousand  persecutions  against 
the  Protestants,  by  the  authority  of  the  imperial  chamber. 

Behold  here,  what  the  emperor  did  to  satisfy  the  desires 
of  the  Court  of  Rome  :  it  seems  that  he  could  have  done  no- 
thing more  vehemently  ;  and  yet  notwithstanding  the  Pope 
was  not  thoroughly  contented.  He  very  much  rejoiced  to 
see  the  Protestants  subjected  to  the  most  rigorous  punish- 
ments.     But  that  authority  that  Charles  had  taken  upon 
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him  to  appoint  those  conferences  to  labour  to  bring  those 
differences  to  an  agreement,  the  consent  that  he  had  given 
to  the  abolition  of  some  ceremonies,  and  above  all,  the  pro- 
mise of  a  council  within  the  prefixed  term  of  a  }rear,  were 
things  that  he  could  not  digest,  judging  them  to  be  too  con- 
trary to  the  sovereignty  of  his  see.  And  because  the  emperor 
had  pressed  him  about  this  last  article  of  a  council,  and 
even  his  legate  wrote  to  him  that  it  was  the  general  desire 
of  all  Germany,  he  returned  this  answer  :  "  That  having  con- 
sulted the  cardinals  about  it,  divers  of  them  had  not  found  that 
a  council  was  a  very  fit  means  for  the  rooting  out  of  the  pre- 
sent heresies,  because  that  those  things  that  had  been  decided 
by  former  councils,  or  already  established  by  the  practice  of 
many  ages,  ought  not  to  be  again  called  in  question.  That 
this  was  a  very  bad  precedent,  and  could  not  be  done  without 
very  great  scandal,  and  a  manifest  violation  of  the  apostolic 
see.  That  nevertheless,  if  the  emperor  judged  a  council  to 
be  absolutely  necessary,  he  might  promise  the  Lutherans 
one,  but  with  this  condition,  that  they  should  presently  de- 
part from  all  their  errors,  and  be  obedient  to  their  holy  mo- 
ther church  ;  that  they  should  hold  her  doctrines  and  her  rites 
until  it  should  be  otherwise  ordained  by  the  council,  to  the 
decrees  of  which  they  should  wholly  submit  themselves. 
That  without  this,  the  calling  of  a  council  would  be  very 
scandalous,  and  of  exceeding  bad  example  to  all  posterity. 
That  as  to  the  place  where  it  should  be  held,  he  judged  it 
absolutely  necessary  that  it  should  be  in  Italy,  and  that  he 
did  not  see  any  city  more  fit  for  it  than  Rome  itself,  which 
was  the  seat  of  the  Christian  faith;  that  if,  notwithstanding, 
Rome  did  not  please  him,  he  might  choose  one  either  in 
Bologna,  or  Placentia,  or  Mantua."  The  Pope  went  even 
so  far  as  to  write  to  the  Christian  princes  a  circular  letter, 
by  which  he  advised  them  in  the  general  of  that  which  had 
passed  at  Augsburg,  and  that  for  the  entire  rooting  out  of 
heresy,  he  was  resolved  to  call  a  council. 

Notwithstanding,  all  these  declarations  consisted  only  in 
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words  ;  for  at  the  bottom  his  mind  was  wholly  remote  from 
the  holding  of  a  council;  in  which,  as  Guicciardine  says,  he 
apprehended  that  they  might  contest  his  papacy  with  him, 
which  he  had  purchased  by  canvassings  and  money,  and 
that  they  would  take  cognizance  of  the  aifairs  of  the  Floren- 
tines, whom  he  had  subdued  and  subjected  to  the  family  of 
the  Medici  by  force  of  arms  ;  or  as  the  author  of  the  History 
of  the  Council  of  Trent  says,  he  feared  lest  they  should  beat 
down  that  excessive  authority  which  the  See  of  Rome  had 
usurped  over  all  other  bishops,  and  over  all  churches. 
However  it  were,  he  would  not  have  one;  but  he  would 
that  they  should  make  use  of  fire  and  sword.  And  it  was 
for  this,  that  he  wrote  about  that  same  time  to  Ferdinand 
the  emperor's  brother,  exhorting  him  to  go  himself  in  person 
to  Bohemia,  to  root  out  heresy  there.  He  solicited  also  the 
emperor  and  the  Christian  kings  to  join  their  arms  with 
those  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  against  the  Swiss  cantons  who 
had  embraced  the  Reformation;  and  his  intrigues,  or  those  of 
his  creatures,  were  so  powerful,  that  they  inflamed  a  bloody 
war  between  the  reformed  cantons  and  the  others,  wherein 
the  reformed  were  beaten  many  times,  which  afforded  mat- 
ter of  great  joy  to  the  Court  of  Rome. 

In  the  year  1532,  the  emperor  having  called  the  Imperial 
Diet  to  Ratisbon,  for  the  affairs  of  Hungary  and  Germany, 
which  were  threatened  by  the  arms  of  the  Turks,  the  princes 
and  the  other  states  assembled,  seeing  clearly  already  that 
the  Pope  and  his  court  sought  only  to  elude  the  council  by 
divers  pretences,  solicited  the  emperor  that  he  would  be 
pleased  to  call  one  himself  by  his  authority;  and  they  repre- 
sented to  him,  that  it  was  his  right  in  the  quality  of  Roman 
Emperor  ;  that  other  emperors  had  so  used  it,  and  that  he 
was  the  head  and  protector  of  all  Christianity,  especially  in 
case  of  the  negligence  and  refusal  of  the  Pope.  The  em- 
peror would  not  hearken  to  this  proposition,  and  yet  never- 
theless being  urged  by  the  necessity  of  his  affairs,  and  hav- 
ing a  war  to  maintain  with  the  Turks,  he  granted  a  peace 
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to  the  Protestants,  who  were  already  seven  princes,  and 
ibur-and-twenty  imperial  cities.  This  peace  was  made  at 
the  mediation  of  Albert  Cardinal  and  Archbishop  of 
Mayence,  and  Lewis  Prince  Palatine  of  the  Rhine  ;  and 
the  emperor  made  his  decree  public,  bearing  in  it  express 
prohibitions  to  trouble  or  disquiet  any  person  for  matters  of 
religion  only,  till  the  holding  of  a  general,  free,  and  Christian 
council,  which  he  should  endeavour  to  have  called  within  the 
term  of  a  year;  or  in  case  that  a  council  could  not  be  held, 
till  a  general  assembly  of  the  states  of  the  empire,  wherein 
they  might  provide  for  the  affairs  of  religion.  This  decree 
displeased  the  Pope  and  all  his  court  extremely,  who  would 
neither  have  a  peace,  nor  a  council,  nor  any  assembly  of  the 
states  to  treat  of  religion,  as  it  evidently  appeared  after- 
wards. For  after  that  the  emperor  had  set  the  affairs  of 
Hungary  and  Austria  in  order,  and  had  been  freed  from  the 
force  of  Solyman,  he  went  into  Italy  ;  and  having  urged  the 
Pope  many  times  upon  that  subject,  the  Pope  always  eluded 
the  proposition,  as  well  by  the  conditions  to  which  he  required 
that  the  Protestants  should  submit  themselves,  well  know- 
ing that  they  would  not  agree  to  them,  as  by  the  default  of 
the  consent  of  the  Kings  of  France  and  England,  without 
whom,  he  said,  it  was  to  be  feared  that  the  calling  of  a  coun-* 
cil  would  create  a  new  schism  in  the  church.  Thus  the 
papacy  of  Clement  passed  away,  who  died  the  twenty-fifth 
of  September  1534. 

His  successor,  who  was  Paul  III.  followed  the  same  path 
of  Clement  in  regard  of  the  Protestants.  The  first  step  that 
he  made  was  to  let  his  nuncio  Paulus  Vergerius  declare,  that 
he  was  resolved  to  call  a  council  ;  but  €it  the  same  time,  he 
made  these  three  things  to  be  added,  that  he  intended  it 
should  be  held  at  Mantua  and  not  in  Germany,  that  he  did 
not  pretend  to  have  any  of  his  rights  released,  and  that  he 
would  not  endure  that  a  national  council  should  be  held  in 
Germany;  upon  which,  he  demanded  the  answer  of  the 
'  Protestants.     A  little  after,  the  Protestants  answered  to  thie 
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effect  :  "  That  having  already  appealed  to  a  council,  they 
ardently  wished  for  it  ;  but  that,  as  they  had  often  declared, 
they  demanded  a.  free  council,  that  should  provide  against 
the  disorders  of  the  church,  and  make  a  good  reformation 
according  to  the  word  of  God,  and  in  the  terms  of  Christian 
equity  ;  and  it  was  a  council  so  qualified  which  they  had 
appealed  to.  That  the  dispute  being  about  matters  wherein 
the  See  of  Rome  was  visibly  interested,  and  about  others 
which  the  Pope  defended,  not  in  word  only,  but  by  those 
bloody  edicts  and  extreme  cruelties  which  they  exercised 
against  those  who  did  not  agree  with  them,  there  was  no 
colour  of  reason  that  the  judgment  ought  to  be  in  their  hands, 
nor  that  the  council  could  be  free,  if  the  choice  of  the  place 
and  the  persons  who  should  compose  it,  and  the  form  of 
procedure  which  they  held,  should  depend  upon  their  choice. 
That  the  Pope  having  already  condemned  them  and  their 
doctrine,  it  was  against  all  manner  of  reason,  for  him  to 
pretend  to  be  the  master  of  an  assembly  who  should  judge 
both  them  and  the  See  of  Rome.  In  fine,  that  the  business 
being  a  common  cause,  it  was  the  right  of  the  emperor  and 
the  princes,  in  so  important  an  affair,  to  make  choice  of  the 
most  fit  persons,  and  those  who  were  most  capable  of  giving 
glory  to  God,  and  doing  good  to  the  Christian  common- 
wealth :  and  that  as  for  themselves,  as  they  could  not  aban- 
don the  interests  of  the  truth,  they  should  do  also  all  that 
should  lie  in  their  power  for  the  re-establishing  of  peace  and 
union."  We  may  guess  that  this  answer  was  not  very 
agreeable  to  the  Court  of  Rome;  and  yet  notwithstanding  the 
Pope  did  not  fail  to  speak  always  of  a  council,  and  to  ex- 
hort his  cardinals  to  begin  the  reformation  by  themselves. 
He  made  divers  orations  to  them  for  that  purpose;  and  he 
went  so  far  as  to  give  charge  to  some  of  them  to  examine 
that  which  was  most  necessary  to  be  reformed  in  their  court, 
which  had  already  alarmed  them  all.  But  at  the  same  time, 
he  assured  them  by  one  of  his  actions,  by  which  they  might 
very  well  judge  of  the  little  sincerity  of  his  words,  for  he 
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created  two  young  men,  his  illegitimate,  sons,  cardinals,  the  one 
of  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  the  other  of  sixteen  :  and  when* 
1 1 1 o \  represented  to  him  their  small  age,  he  answered  mer- 
rily, That  he  would  supply  that  defect,  by  the  number  of 
his  own,  having  years  enough  to  spare  them,  if  it  was  ne- 
cessary. 

The  Pope's  nuncio  having  received  the  answer  of  the  Pro- 
testants, departed  from  Germany,  and  returned  to  Rome, 
where,  after  having  made  his  report,  he  concluded  that  no- 
thing more  was  to  be  thought  on,  than  to  oppress  the  Pro- 
testants by  force  of  arms.  This  nuncio,  who  was  Vergerius, 
had  had  divers  private  conferences  with  them,  and  even  with 
Luther  himself,  whom  he  had  laboured  to  gain  by  threats 
and  promises,  but  he  could  not  obtain  his  design.  This 
forced  the  Pope  powerfully  to  solicit  the  emperor,  who  at 
that  time  came  to  Rome,  openly  to  declare  war  against  the 
Protestants  ;  and  he  had  in  this  two  great  interests,  the  one 
to  busy  the  emperor,  whose  power  he  feared  in  Italy,  and 
the  other  to  overwhelm  the  Protestants  with  his  greatest  force, 
without  embarrassing  himself  by  holding  a  council.  The  em- 
peror consented  to  the  desires  of  the  Pope,  and  he  was  re- 
solved, only  to  give  a  greater  colour  to  the  wTar,  that  a  council 
should  be  first  called,  to  let  them  see  that  he  had  tried  fair 
means  before  he  came  to  violence  :  but  that  he  should  call  it 
under  such  conditions,  as  that  the  authority  of  the  See  of 
Rome  should  not  incur  any  danger.  A  bull  therefore  was 
drawn  up,  dated  June  12,  1536;  the  convocation  of  it  was 
at  Mantua,  on  the  three  and  twentieth  of  May  of  the  year 
following  ;  and  the  emperor  having  solicited  the  Protestants 
to  go  thither,  they  made  nearly  the  same  answers  that  they 
had  already  done  :  they  remonstrated  therefore,  in  the  first 
place,  "  That  the  calling  of  a  council  could  not  of  right  be- 
long to  the  Pope  alone,  as  well  by  reason  that  the  disorders 
and  corruptions  of  which  they  complained  and  desired  a  re- 
formation, came  for  the  most  part  from  the  See  of  Rome  and 
its  creatures,  which  for  some  ages  since. had.  infected  religion 
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With  divers  errors  and  superstitions,  and  which  moreo\ 
had  been  wholly  overthrown  in   the   government    of   the 
church  ;    as  hecause  also,    that  that   see  was  already  the 
openly  declared  enemy  to  the  reformation,  and  those  who 
demanded  it,  having  condemned  them  for  heretics,  and  per- 
secuted them  in  all  places  by  fire  and  sword.     So  that  hav- 
ing to  give  an  account  of  all  that  to  a  council,  it  was  against 
all  reason  to  leave  the  calling  of  a  council  to  the  Pope  alone, 
which   of  righ!    ought  to  belong  to  the  emperor  and   the 
princes."     Secondly,  they  noted,  "  That  the  Pope  by  his 
bull  pretended  to  frame  the  council  out  of  his  creatures,  who 
were  bound  to  him  by  an  oath,  and  to  remain  also  himself 
the  judge  and  master  of  all  the  difference,  which  was  a 
manifest  fallacy  and   injustice,  the  firmer  to  establish  his 
authority  under  the  pretence  of  a  council,  and  those  abuses, 
the  defence  of  which  he  had  undertaken."      In  the  third 
place,  they  took  notice,  That  the  Pope  in  his  bull  had  said 
nothing  of  the  manner  of  proceeding  which  they  ought  to  use 
in  the  council,  from  whence  they  concluded,  that  his  intent 
was,  to  make  those  things  which  they  should  treat  of  there, 
to  depend  upon  the  determinations  of  his  see,  human  tradi- 
tions, and  the  decrees  of  some  later  councils,  and  not  upon 
the  word  of  God  alone.     u  That  by  this  means,  that  would  i 
be  no  more  a  free  and  Christian  council,  but  a  Roman  con- 
venticle;   which  instead  of  tending  to  a  holy  reformation, 
could  on  the  contrary  tend  to  nothing  but  the  confirmation 
of  those  evils  which  had  for  so  long  a  time  infested  the 
church."     As  to  the  place  where  this  pretended  council  was 
called,  they  represented,  "  That  it  was  not  just  that  it  should 
be  in  Italy,  where  they  could  have  no  security  for  them- 
selves, nor  any  liberty  of  opinion  in  a  good  conscience  ;  and 
that  the  imperial  assemblies  who  had  demanded  it,  had  al- 
ways demanded  that  it  should  be  in  Germany  :    that  they 
therefore  besought  the  emperor,  that  he  would  be  pleased  to 
consider  their  reasons,  and  to  endeavour  that  the  council 
should  be  lawful,  to  the  end  they  might  happily  unite  to  the 
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glory  of  God  and  the  peace  of  Christendom,  not  forgetting 
what  had  happened  at  the  Council  of  Constance  to  the  Em- 
peror Sigismund,  who  saw  his  authority  trampled  under 
their  feet,  and  his  letters  of  safe  conduct  violated,  in  the  per- 
son of  John  Huss  and  Jerom  of  Prague."     They  caused  in 
the  end  a  writing  to  be  printed,  containing  all  these  reasons, 
and  divers  others  too  long  to  transcribe,  to  justify  them- 
selves against  the  calumnies  of  their  adversaries  ;  and  they 
published  it,  not  only  in  Germany,  but  also  in  foreign  coun- 
tries.    Some  time  after,  the  Pope  published  another  bull, 
by  which  he  prolonged  the  holding  of  the  council,  under  a 
pretence  that  he  could  not  agree  with  the  Duke  of  Mantua, 
and  a  little  after  he  assigned  it  at  Vicenza.     Notwithstand- 
ing, the  prosecutions   continued  always  against  the  Pro- 
testants every  where,  where  the  Pope  had  any  authority. 
in  Germany,  the  Imperial  Chamber  committed  a  thousand 
wrongs  and  outrages  against  them.     In  France,  the  flames 
were  kindled  in  all  the  provinces  ;  and  although  Henry  the 
Eighth  King  of  England  had  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  Rome, 
yet  he  did  not  fail  (to  appear  a  good  Catholic*)  to  put  to 
death  without  mercy  all  those  who  had  learned  the  new  reli- 
gion.    The  same  was  done  in  Scotland,  in  Flanders,  and  in 
all  the  countries  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy. 

In  the  year  1539,  the  Pope  published  a  bull  by  which  he 
suspended  the  convocation  of  a  council  indefinitely,  until  it 
should  be  his  good  pleasure  to  have  one  held.  And  more- 
over, there  was  held  in  this  same  year  an  imperial  diet  at 
Frankfort,  whither  the  emperor  sent  the  archbishop  of 
London  as  his  commissioner,  and  decreed  with  him,  that  to 
labour  to  put  an  end  to  the  differences  about  religion,  he 
should  make  a  friendly  conference  between  the  most  learned 
and  well-meaning  persons  both  on  the  one  side  and  on  the 
other,  who,  without  the  intervention  of  the  Pope,  should 
have  nothing  before  their  eyes  but  the  glory  of  God  and  the 
good  of  the  church  ;  and  that  notwithstanding,  they  should 
let  the  Protestants  have  peace  for  fifteen  months,  under  con- 
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Acil 
ditions  that  wore  yet  harsh  enough  to  them.     But  this  re' 

solution  so  highly  offended  the  Pope,  that  as  soon  as  he  had 
received  the  news  of  it,  he  dispatched  away  a  nuncio  to  the 
emperor  who  was  then  in  Spain,  with  orders  to  complain, 
and  to  hinder  by  all  sorts  of  ways,  that  he  should  not  au- 
thorize it  by  his  consent.  The  Protestants  having  sent  thi- 
ther on  thgjr  parts,  the  emperor  would  not  for  that  time  de- 
clare himself;  but  dismissed  that  business  to  another  season. 
After  which,  he  went  into  the  Low  Countries  to  appease 
some  popular  sedition  there  ;  and  having  there  put  the  mat- 
ter into  debate,  because  he  was  to  give  some  answer.  Car- 
dinal Farnese,  who  was  legate  there  before  him,  opposed 
him  with  all  his  might,  urging  the  inconveniences  that  might 
arise  from  such  a  conference,  and  that  he  had  far  better  refer 
the  cause  of  religion  to  a  council,  and  notwithstanding,  to 
fortify  the  Catholic  league,  to  make  "the  Protestants  submit 
by  fair  means  or  foul  ;  against  whom  he  made  a  very  long 
invective.  This  counsel  notwithstanding  did  not  then 
please  the  emperor  ;  he  appointed  a  diet  to  be  held  in  Ger- 
many for  the  conference,  and  he  invited  all  the  princes  to 
come  in  person  thither,  promising  public  safely  to  'all; 
which  obliged  the  cardinal  legate  to  retire  in  great  discon- 
tent. This  cardinal,  in  his  return,  went  into  France,  and 
obtained  of  Francis  the  First  an  edict  against  those  whom  he 
called  heretics  and  Lutherans,  which  was  afterwards  pub- 
lished and  executed  through  his  whole  kingdom  with  extreme 
rigour. 

The  conference  was  first  assigned  at  Haguenaw,  a  littlo 
after  at  Worms;  and  the  Pope,  who  feared  the  success, 
thought  good  to  send  thither  his  nuncio,  Thomas  Campegius, 
with  Paulus  Vergerius,  in  whom  he  reposed  a  great  deal  of 
confidence.  But  the  policy  of  the  Court  of  Rome  was  too 
averse  to  an  accommodation,  to  suffer  that  conference  to 
proceed  far:  the  emperor  therefore,  at  the  urgent  solicita- 
tion of  the  Pope,  broke  it  off  by  express  letters,  and  referred 
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it  to  a  diet,  which  he  would  have  held  some  time  after  at 
Ratisbon. 

The  Protestants  saw  clearly  to  what  all  these  delays  tended, 
and  yet  nevertheless  they  did  not  fail  to  appear  at  Ratisbon, 
whither  the  emperor  came  in  person,  and  whither  the  Pope 
had  also  sent  Cardinal  Contarenus  in  the  quality  of  his  legate. 
This  was  in  the  }rear  1541.  Moreover,  the  emperor  caused 
a  book  to  be  presented  on  his  part  to  the  assembly,  which 
chiefly  treated  of  the  articles  of  religion,  and  particularly  of 
those  which  were  in  controversy;  and  he  declared  that  it  was 
his  will  that  that  book  should  be  examined,  and  that  it  should 
serve  as  the  theme  or  subject  of  the  conference;  for  which  he 
himself  named  the  collocutors,  by  the  consent  of  both  par- 
ties, who  referred  that  nomination  to  him.  In  this  conference 
the  collocutors  agreed  upon  some  articles,  and  could  not 
agree  upon  some  others  ;  as  upon  those  of  transubstantiation, 
of  the  adoration  of  the  eucharist,  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass, 
the  celibacy  of  priests,  the  communion  under  one  kind,  and 
the  sacrament  of  penance.  And  the  emperor  having  consulted 
the  legate  about  this,  to  know  of  him  what  he  should  do  on 
this  occasion,  the  legate  gave  him  his  answer  in  writing, 
"  That  after  having  seen  as  well  the  articles  agreed  upon 
between  the  collocutors,  as  the  others  which  they  could  not 
come  to  agree  about,  it  was  his  judgment  that  he  ought  to 
ordain  nothing  about  the  rest,  but  that  he  ought  to  refer  all  to 
the  holy  see,  which  could  in  a  general  council,  or  otherwise, 
do  that  which  it  should  judge  necessary  for  the  good  of  the 
church,  and  in  particular  for  that  of  Germany."  The  em- 
peror took  this  answer,  as  if  the  legate  had  consented  that 
the  articles  agreed  upon  between  the  collocutors  should  im- 
mediately be  received  by  both  the  parties;  and  he  related  it 
to  the  assembly  after  that  manner.  But  there  sprung  up  a 
kind  of  division  between  the  bishops  of  one  side,  and  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  princes  on  the  other.  For  the  princes  would 
that  the  articles  agreed  upon  should  be  received,  and  that  the 
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rest  should  be  referred  either  to  a  general  or  national  council; 
or  at  least  to  a  general  assembly  of  the  states  of  the  empire; 
and  the  bishops  on  the  contrary,  who  saw  that  this  was  the 
beginning  of  a  reformation,  were  of  opinion  that  they  should 
reject  those  articles  agreed  upon,  wherein  they  said  that  the 
Catholic  collocutors  had  too  much  given  way  to  the  Pro- 
testants, and  that  they  should  change  nothing  either  in  re- 
ligion or  its  ceremonies,  but  that  they  should  refer  all  to  a  ge- 
neral or  a  national  council.  This  dispute  therefore  having 
so  happened,  the  legate  feared  lest  they  should  upon  this 
meddle  with  the  affairs  of  the  Court  of  Rome,  so  that  he 
openly  declared,  by  another  public  writing,  that  he  did  not 
mean  that  they  should  receive  any  articles,  but  that  they 
should  absolutely  refer  all,  as  well  the  agreed  on  as  the 
others,  to  his  holiness,  for  him  to  determine  what  he  should 
think  fit.  He  published  yet  farther  another  writing,  by 
which  he  very  much  condemned  as  well  the  Catholic  princes 
as  the  bishops,  for  that  they  had  referred  that  business  to  a 
national  council,  in  defect  of  a  general  one  :  and  he  main- 
tained that  the  authority  of  the  See  of  Rome  was  very  much 
wounded  in  that  reference,  and  that  a  national  council  could 
not  deliberate  about  matters  of  religion.  In  fine,  after  a  great 
many  disputes,  which  only  served  more  and  more  to  discover 
the  obstinate  resolution  that  the  Roman  party  had  taken  up 
not  to  suffer  a  reformation,  this  diet  ended  with  a  decree  of 
the  emperor,  which  referred  the  whole  affair  to  a  general 
council,  or  a  national  one  in  Germany,  or  to  an  imperial 
assembly,  if  they  could  not  obtain  a  council,  and  that  never- 
theless the  execution  of  the  decree  of  Augsburg  should  re- 
main suspended.     All  this  passed  in  the  year  1541. 

See  here  what  was  the  success  of  the  Conference  of  Ra- 
tisbon.  The  year  following,  which  was  1542,  the  Pope  as- 
signed the  council  to  be  held  at  Trent  in  the  month  of  No- 
vember; he  sent  a  bull  to  the  emperor  in  Spain,  and  after  to 
the  kings,  exhorting  them  to  send  their  ambassadors  thither, 
and  he  himself  deputed  thither  three  cardinals  in  quality  of 
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legates;  lie  sent  thither  some  bishops  also.  But  this  convo- 
cation had  not  then  any  effect,  by  reason  of  the  war  that  was 
carried  on  about  the  same  time  between  King  Francis  the 
First  and  the  emperor.  And  this  latter  seeing  himself  to 
have  two  wars  upon  his  hands,  that  with  France,  and  the 
other  with  the  Turks,  made  a  new  decree  at  Spire,  by  which 
he  gave  peace  to  the  Protestants:  but  more  than  that,  he  or- 
dained that  they  should  make  choice  of  some  learned  and  well- 
meaning  persons  to  draw  up  a  formulary  of  the  Reformation; 
that  the  princes  should  do  the  same;  and  that  all  those  pieces 
being  referred  to  the  next  diet,  they  should  there  resolve, 
with  a  common  consent,  that  which  they  should  judge  fit  to 
be  kept  about  the  matters  of  religion,  till  the  meeting  of  a 
council.  This  decree  was  made  in  the  year  1544.  But  the 
Pope  was  so  nettled  at  this,  that  he  wrote  to  the  emperor  in 
a  very  threatening  style,  complaining  above  all  things  of  this, 
that  he  had  not  referred  that  which  concerned  religion  to  the 
decision  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  that  he  had  favoured 
those  who  were  rebels  to  the  apostolic  see. 

Some  time  after  King  Francis  the  First  and  the  emperor 
made  a  peace;  and  one  of  the  articles  of  their  agreement  was, 
that  they  should  defend  the  ancient  religion,  that  they  should 
employ  their  endeavours  for  the  union  of  the  church,  and  the 
reformation  of  the  Court  of  Rome,  that  they  should  jointly 
demand  of  the  Pope  the  calling  of  a  council,  and  that  they 
should  labour  to  subdue  the  Protestants.  This  obliged  the 
Pope  to  prevent  them.  He  therefore  again  assigned  the 
council  to  be  held  at  Trent  the  fifteenth  day  of  March  1545, 
and  dispatched  away  his  legates  thither;  but  at  the  same  time 
he  resolved  to  use  all  his  endeavours  to  oblige  the  emperor  to 
turn  his  arms  against  the  Protestants,  to  oppose  them  at  the 
same  time  with  the  spiritual  and  temporal  sword;  or  to  say 
better,  to  the  end  that  the  war  might  serve  him  for  a  pretence 
to  elude  the  council.  For  that  purpose  he  made  use  of  the 
ministry  of  his  nuncio,  and  afterwards  of  that  Cardinal  Far- 
nese,  whom  he  sent  to  the  emperor  as  his  legate,  whose  chief 
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pretence  was,  the  refusals  which  the  Protestants  had  pro- 
posed anew  against  his  pretended  council.  He  made  there- 
fore very  powerful  solicitations  to  the  emperor  by  his  leg-ate, 
with  offers  to  aid  him  with  men  and  money,  and  even  to 
cause  him  to  be  assisted  by  the  princes  of  Italy;  and  the  em- 
peror, who  on  his  side  was  very  glad  to  take  this  occasion  to 
subdue  Germany  to  himself,  readily  accepted  of  this  propo- 
sition ;  so  that  a  war  was  concluded  between  them  ;  but  the 
conclusion  was  kept  very  secret,  till  the  time  of  execution. 
Notwithstanding,  the  better  to  cover  this  design,  the  emperor 
appointed  a  conference  of  learned  men  to  be  held  at  Ratisbon, 
upon  the  subject  of  religion,  according  to  his  last  decree; 
but  he  did  not  fail  to  cite  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne  to  ap- 
pear before  him,  who  had  embraced  the  Reformation,  and 
afterwards  excommunicated  him,  and  deprived  him  of  his 
archbishopric.  And  as  for  the  conference  at  Ratisbon, 
which  gave  some  jealousy  to  the  bishops  who  were  already 
assembled  at  Trent,  it  was  quickly  after  broken  by  the  un- 
just conditions  that  some  monks,  who  were  there  as  the  com- 
missioners of  the  emperor,  would  impose  on  the  Protestant 
divines.  The  council  was  opened  the  thirteenth  of  December 
of  the  same  year  1545. 

But,  in  fine,  after  a  great  many  artifices  and  dissimula- 
tions, able  to  have  lulled  asleep  the  most  vigilant,  after  a 
great  many  contrary  assurances  given  to  the  Protestants,  the 
emperor  sent  the  Cardinal  of  Trent  in  haste  to  Rome,  to  give 
the  Pope  notice,  that  he  should  make  his  troops  march  with 
all  diligence.  The  treaty  which  they  had  made  together 
was  published  the  eight  and  twentieth  of  July  1546,  bearing 
this  among  other  things,  "  That  the  emperor  should  employ 
his  arms  and  open  force  to  make  those  Germans  who  should 
reject  the  council,  return  to  the  ancient  religion  and  to  the 
obedience  of  the  holy  see:"  and  the  emperor,  soon  after, 
openly  declared  himself  as  well  by  the  letters  which  he  wrote 
to  divers  cities  in  Germany,  to  the  Elector  of  Cologne  and 
the  Prince  of  Wirtemberg,  as  by  the  answers  that  his  mi- 
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nistcrs  gavse  to  tlie  ambassadors  of  those  towns  who  were 
with  him.  The  Pope,  on  his  side,  presently  published  a  bull 
dated  the  fifteenth  of  July,  by  which  he  commanded  that 
Ihey  should  make  solemn  processions,  exhorting  all  Christians 
to  put  up  prayers  to  God  for  the  happy  success  of  the  war, 
which  the  emperor  and  himself  had  undertaken  at  their  com- 
mon charges,  against  the  Germans  who  should  either  profess 
heresy,  or  protect  it.  Before  this,  he  had  written  to  the  S  witzers 
letters  dated  the  third  of  June,  by  which  he  gave  them  notice 
of  the  emperor's  design,  praying  them  to  send  all  the  succours 
they  possibly  could.  The  emperor  would  at  the  beginning 
cover  this  war  with  another  pretence  than  that  of  religion; 
but  the  Pope  would  never  suffer  him  to  do  it.  So  that  the 
emperor  having  no  further  way  left  to  disguise  himself,  be- 
gan with  the  proscribing  of  the  Duke  of  Saxony  and  the 
Landgrave  of  Hesse,  and  moreover,  he  sent  his  army  into  the 
field.  The  Protestant  princes,  on  their  parts,  took  up  arms 
also  for  their  just  defence. 

The  success  of  this  war  was  not  so  happy  for  the  Pro- 
testants ;  all  Germany  saw  itself  soon  enslaved  tinder  the 
arms  of  the  emperor;  and  according  to  all  human  appear- 
ance, the  reformation  also  had  been  presently  destroyed,  if 
God,  who  never  utterly  forsakes  his  church,  had  not  provided 
for  it  by  his  providence.  It  happened  that  the  Pope  and  the 
emperor  quarrelled  about  those  temporal  interests  which 
were  far  more  prevalent  in  their  minds  than  that  of  religion, 
which  fell  out  because  the  emperor  would  not  readily  subject 
Germany  to  the  council  of  the  Pope,  and  because  the  Pope 
used  also  all  his  endeavours  to  stir  up  new  affairs  for  the  em- 
peror on  the  side  of  Italy.  Moreover,  a  division  fell  out  in 
the  council  ;  for  the  Pope  having  transferred  it  from  Trent  to 
liologna,  to  have.it  more  at  his  ordering,  the  greatest  part  of 
the  bishops  yielded  to  that  transferring;  but  many  also  held 
themselves  firm  to  Trent,  and  would  not  obey  it;  which 
made  a  great  difficulty  to  arise,  when  the  emperor  and  the 
princes  of  Germany  came  to  demand,  as  they  afterwards  did. 
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that  the  council  should  be  re -established  at  Trent;  because 
those  of  Bologna  stood  upon  it  as  a  point  of  honour,  not  to 
go  back  to  find  those  of  Trent  there.  King  Froncis  the  First 
died  in  this  time,  and  Henry  the  Eighth  King  of  England 
being  dead  also,  the  Reformation  was  quickly  after  received 
in  England,  under  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  which  a 
little  disturbed  the  joys  of  the  Court  of  Rome.  They  were 
yet  more  disturbed  by  the  acts  of  protestation  which  the  em- 
peror had  made  against  the  assembly  at  Bologna,  that  he  had 
treated  it  as  an  unlawful  assembly  and  a  conventicle,  insisting1 
that  they  should  return  to  Trent,  with  threats  that  if  the  Pope 
continued  to  neglect  his  duty,  lie  would  himself  out  of  his 
own  authority  provide  for  the  disorders  of  the  church.  They 
were  troubled  also  at  the  interim  which  the  same  emperor 
published  afterwards  throughout  all  Germany. 

This  interim  was  a  certain  formulary  of  religion  that  the 
emperor  had  made  to  be  drawn  up  to  be  observed  until  the 
holding  of  a  lawful  council.  He  established  therein  the  whole 
body  of  the  Roman  doctrine,  and  allowed  only  the  marriage 
of  priests  and  communion  under  both  kinds.  But  although 
this  formulary  was  neither  approved  by  the  one  sort  nor  the 
other,  that  at  Rome  the  Pope  had  censured  it,  and  the  Pro- 
testants looked  upon  it  as  the  greatest  of  all  their  oppressions, 
the  emperor  did  not  fail  to  use  violence  to  the  Protestants  to 
make  them  receive  it.  And  this  filled  Germany  with  an  infinite 
number  of  persecutions,  such  as  those  that  conquerors  when 
they  cruelly  abuse  their  prosperity  (as  Charles  the  Fifth  did) 
are  wont  to  make  the  vanquished  suffer.  But  while  he  thas 
satiated  himself  with  these  violences  and  indignities,  Paul 
the  Third  died  at  Rome  the  tenth  of  November  1-5  ]'.).  The 
death  of  this  Pope  was  followed  with  divers  writings  which 
wounded  his  memory  in  the  most  cutting  manner  in  the 
world.  But  letting  pass  his  manners,  and  the  rest  of  his  go- 
vernment, wherein  we  are  not  concerned,  I  shall  only  s  »\ . 
that  the  evils  which  our  fathers  suffered  in  all  places  for  the 
cause  of  the  Reformation  during  the  fifteen  years  of  his  pa- 
ll 2 
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pacy,  cannot  be  expressed.  For  under  the  name  of  heretics, 
or  Lutherans,  they  imprisoned  them,  they  banished  them, 
they  deprived  them  of  their  estates,  they  massacred  them, 
they  burned  them;  and  not  to  speak  of  our  France,  England, 
Scotland,  Flanders,  Holland,  Brabant,  Hainault,  Artois, 
Spain,  Savoy,  Lorrain,  and  Poland,  were  as  so  many  theatres, 
wherein  there  might  be  every  day  seen  some  of  those  tragical 
executions,  and  where  they  spoke  of  nothing  but  the  extirpa- 
tion and  rooting  out  of  these  heretics. 

Julius  the  Third  succeeded  Paul.  This  man  freely  trans- 
ferred his  council  back  to  Trent,  to  make  all  opposition  be- 
tween the  emperor  and  himself  cease:  but  in  the  bull  which 
he  published,  he  declared  that  it  belonged  to  him  to  rule  and 
guide  the  council;  that  he  remitted  it  to  be'  followed  and  con- 
tinued, in  the  same  state  in  which  it  was  when  it  was  broken 
off;  and  that  he  would  send  his  legates  thither  to  preside  in 
his  place,  in  case  he  could  not  come  thither  himself  in  person. 
These  clauses  nettled  the  Protestants,  so  that  seeing  them^ 
selves  pressed  by  the  emperor  to  submit  themselves  to  the 
council,  they  freely  declared  to  him  that  they  could  not  do  it, 
otherwise  than  upon  these  conditions,  to  wit,  "That  they 
should  begin  to  treat  of  matters  all  anew,  without  having  re- 
gard to  that  which  had  been  already  done  :  that  their  divines 
should  be  received,  and  have  a  deliberative  voice  :  that  the 
Pope  should  not  pretend  to  preside,  but  that  he  should  sub- 
mit himself  to  it:  and  in  fine,  that  he  should  absolve  the 
bishops  from  the  oath  by  which  they  were  tied  to  him  :  and 
that  without  that,  they  could  not  hold  it  to  be  a  free  coun- 
cil." Notwithstanding  this  declaration,  the  emperor  made 
his  decree,  by  which  he  ordained  that  they  should  submit 
themselves  to  the  council,  promising  on  his  part  that  he  would 
give  safe- conduct  to  all  the  world  to  come  thither,  and  to  pro- 
pose there  all  that  they  should  judge  necessary  for  the  good 
of  the  church,  and  the  salvation  of  souls  ;  and  that  he  would 
give  order  that  all  things  should  be  treated  and  determined  in 
a  holy  and  Christian  manner,  according  to  the  holy  Scrip- 
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ture,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  fathers;  and  that  the  state  of  the 
church  should  be  reformed  there,  and  false  doctrines  and  er- 
rors taken  away. 

Thus  the  council  of  Trent  was  continued,  whither  the 
Pope  sent  his  legate  and  two  nuncios  to  preside  there  in 
his  name,  with  orders  to  begin  the  session  the  first  day  of 
May  1551,  which  was  yet  nevertheless  prorogued  to  the 
first  of  September  following.  The  Elector  of  Saxony  and 
the  Duke  of  Wirtemberg,  both  Protestants,  with  some  im- 
perial cities,  resolved  to  send  their  deputies  thither,  and  made 
them  demand  of  the  emperor's  ambassador  a  letter  of  safe- 
conduct,  in  the  same  form  that  the  council  of  Basil  had  given 
it  to  the  Bohemians,  with  an  intermission  till  their  divines 
should  be  arrived.  This  demand  was  not  without  some 
difficulty  ;  but  the  question  having  been  agitated  at  Rome, 
they  thought  good  to  agree  that  they  should  have  a  safe- 
conduct  in  general  terms,  without  delaying  upon  that  ac- 
count the  decision  of  the  chief  matters  :  and  before  the  expe- 
diting of  this  safe-conduct,  they  had  determined  the  princi- 
pal points  touching  the  eucharist,  to  wit,  transubstantiation, 
the  real  presence,  the  adoration  of  the  host,  the  concomitance, 
the  custom  of  the  Fete  Dieu,*  the  reservation  of  the  sacra- 
ment, and  the  necessity  of  auricular  confession  before  the 
communion.  They  agreed  only  with  the  ambassador  of  the 
emperor,  that  they  should  delay  the  decision  of  these  four 
questions,  "  Whether  it  was  necessary  to  salvation,  that  all 
should  receive  the  sacrament  in  both  kinds.  Whether  he 
that  received  in  one,  took  less  than  he  that  received  in  both. 
Whether  the  church  was  in  an  error,  .when  she  ordained  that 
the  priests  only  should  receive  in  both.  Whether  the  eu- 
charist ought  also  to  be  given  to  little  children."  Which  was 
already  a  mere  fallacy,  as  if  the  Protestants  had  nothing  to 
propose  but  only  about  those  four  questions. 

*  When  they  solemnly  carry  their  host  in  the  streets  to  be  war 
shipped  upon  Corpus  Christi  day. 
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When  the  Protestant  deputies  were  arrived,  they  openly 
complained  of  the  form  of  their  safe-conduct,  and  they  de- 
manded one  in  the  form  of  that  of  Basil  to  the  Bohemians, 
but  (hoy  refused  it.  They  demanded  that  they  might  be 
heard  in  full  council,  bat  they  would  not  ;  and  they  obtained 
wiih  o-reat  diincultv  to  ho  heard  in  a  congregation  in  the 
house  of  the  legate.  In  this  congre  option  they  demanded, 
on  the  behalf  of  their  misters,  L  "  That  the  article  of  the 
superiority  of  the  council  above  the  Pope,  decided  in  the 
Councils  of  Constance  and  Basil,  might  be  laid  down  for  a 
foundation."  2.  "  That  the  Pope,  since  he  was  a  parly  in 
this  affair,  should  not  preside  in  the  council,  but  that  he 
should  submit  to  it  both  himself  and  his  see,  to  be  judged 
there."  3.  "  That  he  should  for  this  effect  absolve  the 
bishops  of  the  oaths  that  he  had  given  them."  4.  "  That 
the  matters  which  had  been  already  decided,  should  be 
judged  of  again  after  their  divines  had  been  heard,  since 
they  could  not  till  then  have  come  to  the  council,  not  having 
had  safe-conduct."  5.  "  That  they  should  defer  all  judg- 
ment till  they  came."  6.  "  That  they  should  judge  accord- 
ing to  the  word  of  God,  and  the  common  belief  of  all  Chris- 
tian nations."  But  the  prelates  would  not  hear  these  pro- 
positions, and  the  legate,  who  consulted  the  Pope  upon  all 
matters,  and  more  especially  upon  these,  had  already  thus 
vehemently  explained  himself,  "  That  they  had  much  rather 
lose  their  lives,  than  relax  any  thing  of  the  authority  of  the 
holy  see."  Some  days  after,  the  divines  of  Wirtemberg 
and  those  of  Strasburg  arrived  at  Trent,  and  presented  their 
confession,  demanding  that  it  should  be  examined,  and  of- 
fering themselves  to  explain  and  defend  it;  but  this  was  to 
no  purpose  :  for  the  Pope  had  expressly  forbidden  his  legate  to 
permit  that  they  should  enter  upon  any  public  conference, 
either  viva  voce  or  by  writing,  in  the  matters  of  religion. 
Thus  things  were  carried  on  in  this  council. 

But  while  affairs  were  managed  after  this  manner,  the 
Pope,  who  for  some  time  before  had  been  discontented  at  the 
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emperor,  had  made  his  treaty  with  King  Henry  the  Second; 
and  the  king  on  his  side  had  also  very  secretly  treated  with 
Maurice  the  Elector  of  Saxony  for  the  liberty  of  Germany: 
so  that  matters  were  all  on  a  sudden  ready  for  a  war;  and 
the  news  being  come  to  Trent,  the  Pope  presently  separated 
the  assembly,  giving  order  to  his  nuncios  to  give  notice  of 
it  every  where,  and  to  suspend  the  council  till  another  time. 
This  war  freed  Germany  from  its  slavery  under  Charles  ;  he 
was  forced  to  set  all  the  princes  at  liberty  whom  he  kept 
prisoners  :  and  in  fine,  to  make  the  peace  which  was  con- 
cluded at  Passau  the  last  day  of  July  1552.  By  this  peace 
it  was  concluded,  that  the  emperor  should  call  within  six 
months  the  general  assembly  of  the  empire,  there  to  provide 
means  for  the  accommodating  of  the  differences  of  religion, 
and  that  notwithstanding  no  person  should  be  disquieted 
upon  that  occasion  :  and  thus  the  interim  of  the  emperor  was 
abolished. 

But  if  Germany  had  then  any  quiet,  the  persecutions  were 
inflamed  elsewhere  against  the  reformed.  Edward  the 
Sixth  being  dead  in  England,  and  Mary  having  succeeded 
him,  the  Pope  sent  Cardinal  Pole  thither  in  quality  of  his 
legate,  who  negocialed  there  the  re-establishing  of  the  au- 
thority and  religion  of  the  Pope.  This  made  the  flames  to 
be  kindled,  and  their  punishments  to  be  renewed  after  the 
most  cruel  manner  in  the  world;  for  in  one  year  only  they 
caused  an  infinite  number  of  the  people  to  be  burned  for  the 
sake  of  religion,  and  one  hundred  seventy  and  six  persons  of 
great  quality.  Elizabeth  the  daughter  of  Henry  the  Eighth, 
and  sister  to  Mary,  was  confined  to  a  close  prison.  On  the 
other  side,  Ferdinand  King  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  and 
Archduke  of  Austria,  made  a  rigorous  edict  upon  the  same 
occasion,  for  all  the  countries  subject  to  him,  and  drove 
away  from  Bohemia  alone  more  than  two  hundred  minis- 
ters. The  emperor,  on  his  part,  always  caused  the  laws  of 
the  inquisition  to  be  most  rigorously  observed  in  the  Low 
Countries.     The  Duke  of  Savoy  did  the  same  thing  in  his 
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country.  France  every  day  beheld  nothing  but  these  sad  ex- 
ecutions :  and  yet  nevertheless,  all  these  bloody  pursuits  did 
but  increase  in  all  places  the  number  of  those  who  embraced 
the  Reformation.  Pope  Julius  the  Third  died  the  three  and 
twentieth  of  March  1555,  and  Marcellus  the  Second  was 
chosen  in  his  place;  who  not  having  held  the  see  more 
than  two  and  twenty  days,  had  for  his  successor  Paul  the 
Fourth. 

In  this  same  year,  there  was  an  imperial  assembly  held  at 
Augsburg,  where  the  treaty  of  peace  made  at  Passau  was 
confirmed,  and  the  freedom  of  religion  granted  by  the  Em- 
peror and  the  King  of  the  Romans  in  Germany.  The  de- 
cree was  presently  published.  But  notwithstanding,  the 
people  of  Austria  and  Bavaria  having  with  very  great  ur- 
gency demanded  of  their  princes  a  reformation,  it  was  refused 
them;  and  they  agreed  only  that  they  should  receive  the 
communion  under  both  kinds,  in  waiting  for  a  council. 
This  did  not  fail  to  give  great  displeasure  to  the  Pope,  be- 
holding, on  one  side,  that  all  parts  of  the  world  were  swal- 
lowed up  by  the  superstitions  and  errors  of  his  church  ;  and 
on  the  other,  that  even  the  Roman  Catholic  princes,  of  whom 
he  expected  an  entire  obedience,  undertook  without  his  con- 
sent to  change  something  in  religion.  In  this  same  time 
Charles  the  Fifth,  weary  of  affairs,  and  having  but  a  weak 
constitution,  resolved  to  quit  the  world  ;  and  for  this  effect, 
having  made  Philip  his  son  to  come  to  Brussels,  he  trans- 
ferred to  him  the  sovereignty  of  the  Low  Countries,  and  a 
month  after  he  yielded  to  him  the  crown  of  Spain.  He  re- 
signed the  empire  to  Ferdinand  his  brother,  and  reserving 
to  himself  the  pension  of  a  hundred  thousand  crowns,  he  re- 
tired into  a  monastery.  This  happened  in  the  year  1556, 
and  he  died  two  years  after,  on  the  one  and  twentieth  of 
September  1558. 

Pope  Paul  the  Fourth,  from  the  first  beginning  of  his 
papacy,  turned  all  his  thoughts  to  avoid  the  council,  and  to 
make  the  rigours  of  the  inquisition  to  rule  in  all  places,  say- 
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ing,  "  That  this  was  the  only  means  to  destroy  heresy,  and 
the  only  fort  of  the  apostolic  see."  For  to  effect  this  he  made 
an  ordinance  which  he  caused  all  the  cardinals  !  o .;  ign,  by  which 
be  renewed  all  the  censures  and  punishments  denounced  by 
his  predecessors  against  the  heretics,  and  declared  that  all 
the  prelates,  princes,  Kings,  and  emperor,?,  fallen  into  he- 
resy, ought  to  be  held  fallen  from  and  deprived  of  all  their 
benefices,  estates,  kingdoms,  or  empires,  without  any  other 
declaration;  that  they  could  not  be  re- established  by  any 
authority,  not  even  by  that  of  the  apostolic  see  ;  and  that 
their  goods  should  be  given  to  the  first  possessor.  He  qu  ir- 
relled  at  the  same  time  with  Ferdinand,  miintaining  that 
the  resignation  of  Charles  in  his  favour  could  not  be  done 
but  by  his  hands  ;  and  that  in  that  case  it  belonged  to  him 
to  make  whom  he  should  please  emperor.  NoUithstand- 
ing,  two  things  fell  out  that  gave  him  a  great  deal  of  grief; 
the  one,  that  Mary  Queen  of  England  being  dead,  Elizabeth 
succeeded  her;  and  that  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  having  pro- 
posed to  the  Protestants  in  the  Diet  of  Augsburg,  which  was 
held  in  the  month  of  February  1559,  to  seek  to  put  an  end 
to  the  differences  of  religion  by  the  way  of  a  council,  the 
Protestants  had  declared  to  him,  as  they  had  often  done, 
that  they  could  have  no  hopes  of  any  accommodation  by  the 
way  of  a  council  of  the  Popes.  That  they  would  submit 
themselves  to  a  free,  general,  and  Christian  council,  not 
called  by  the  Pope,  but  by  the  emperor  and  Christian  kings, 
where  the  Pope  should  hold  his  place  not  as  president  and 
master,  but  as  a  party,  and  submit  himself  to  the  judgment 
of  the  council.  That  for  this  end  it  was  necessary  that  the 
Pope  should  release  them  of  the  oath  by  which  he  held  all 
the  prelates  bound  to  his  see,  to  the  end  that  the  prelates  and 
divines  there  might  give  their  opinion  freely,  and  that  all 
should  be  judged  by  the  word  of  God  alone,  and  not  by 
the  Roman  constitutions  and  their  pretended  traditions. 
That  it  was  just  that  their  divines  should  be  heard,  and  that 
they  might  declare  their  opinion  in  the  decision  of  those  dif~ 
VOL.  II.  N 
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ferences,  and  by  conséquence,  all  the  nets  and  all  the  decree* 
made  at  Trent  remaining  as  not  made,  that  they  should  treat 
the  things  anew.  That  with  those  conditions  they  con- 
sented with  all  their  hearts,  and  submitted  themselves  to  a. 
council;  but  not  otherwise.  So  that  the  emperor,  seeing 
well  that  the  Pope  and  his  court  would  never  agree  to  those 
Conditions,  nor  consent  to  any  council,  at  least  unless  they 
should  be  masters  of  it,  further  confirmed  the  treaty  of  Pas- 
Sau,  and  settled  the  peace  of  Germany  about  the  matter  of 
relio-ion,  leaving  to  every  ore  the  liberty  of  his  conscience. 
This  mortally  wounded  the  Pope  ;  but  elsewhere,  he  com- 
forted himself  with  hearing  that  his  solicitations  with  the 
other  princes  to  continue  the  rooting  out  of  the  heretics  by 
fire  and  sword,  and  every  where  all  the  rigours  of  punish- 
ments, had  a  very  great  efTect  in  France,  in  Spain,  and  in 
the  Low  Countries.  Henry  the  Second  died  the  third  of 
June  of  the  same  year  155:).  The  Pope  died  also  quickly 
after,  to  wit,  the  eighteenth  of  August  of  the  same  year. 
His  last  words  were  to  recommend  to  the  cardinals  "  the 
holy  office  of  the  inquisition  ;''  for  so  he  called  it:  assuring 
them  that  it  was  the  only  pillar  of  the  See  of  Rome.  His 
memory  was  very  much  detested  by  all  the  people,  who  im- 
mediately after  his  death  burned  the  new  prison  of  the  in- 
quisition  which  he  had  caused  to  be  built,  broke  his  statues, 
and  overthrew  his  coat  of  arms  throughout  all  the  city  of 
Rome. 

Pins  the  Fourth  succeeded  him  ;  and  it  was  under  him 
that  the  Council  of  Trent  was  consummated.  He  followed 
entirely  the  spirit  of  his  predecessor;  for  he  presently  moved 
the  Duke  of  Savoy  to  turn  his  arms  against  his  subjects  of 
the  valleys  of  Piedmont,  to  reduce  them  by  force  to  the  obe- 
dience of  his  see  ;  and  because  that  in  France  they  had  re- 
solved to  call  a  national  council,  to  labour  by  this  means  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  course  of  the  Reformation,  against  which 
the  fires  and  punishments  practised  till  that  time  had  done 
nothing,  he  opposed  himself  vehemently  to  it,  and  sent  to 
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King  Francis  the  Second  a  nuncio,  purposely  to  dissuade 
him  from  that  national  council,  and  to  exhort  him  to  follow 
the  way  of  the  punishments  that  he  had  before  practised: 
and  that  of  his  arms,  if  it  were  necessary,  till  it  should  be 
provided  for  by  a  general  council,  offering  for  that  purpose 
to  assist  him  with  all  his  power,  and  to  cause  the  King  of 
Spain  and  the  princes  of  Italy  to  assist  him  also.  The 
nuncio  faithfully  acquitted  himself  of  his  charge  ;  but  the 
king  still  persisted  in  the  design  of  a  national  council,  and  it 
was  resolved  in  his  council,  that  they  should  seek  for  the 
means  to  call  it,  in  case  the  Pope  should  not  speedily  call  a 
general  one.  This  was  the  resolution  of  an  assembly  held 
at  Fountainbleau,  in  the  month  of  August  1560,  which  no 
ways  pleased  the  Pope;  for  he  saw  well  that  this  national 
council  was  a  very  bad  example  for  Germany,  where  till 
then  his  predecessors  had  hindered  it.  So  that  seeing  no 
very  good  means  to  ward  off  that  blow,  and  apprehending 
that  other  nations  would  do  the  same  things,  he  suddenly 
took  up  a  resolution  to  assemble  his  council  at  Trent.  Bui 
besides  that  reason  of  national  councils  which  he  appre- 
hended, he  was  further  carried  out  to  it  by  divers  other  mo- 
tives ;  for  he  saw  that  the  reformed  religion  had  spread  itself 
abroad  every  where.  In  Spain  the  inquisitions  were  taken 
up  only  with  condemning  and  burning  them;  and  they  had 
always  some  new  matter  for  the  exercise  of  their  cruelties. 
It  was  the  same  in  the  Low  Countries.  England  had  wholly 
thrown  off  the  yoke  of  Rome,  and  embraced  the  Reforma- 
tion :  Scotland  had  done  it  as  much.  All  Prussia  and  Li- 
vonia had  done  the  same.  In  France  the  number  of  the  Pro- 
testants was  very  much  increased,  and  they  had  the  liberty 
of  their  consciences  granted  them.  The  Duke  of  Savoy 
could  not  compass  his  design,  with  all  his  forces,  only  in 
some  of  the  valleys  of  Piedmont.  Besides,  those  which  re- 
mained fixed  to  the  interests  of  the  Pope,  were  very  much 
discontented  with  the  conduct  of  his  court;  the  greatest  part 
of  his  Catholics  had  acknowledged  the  necessity  of  a  refur- 

n3 
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mation,  and  they  made  harangues  about  it  in  the  public  as- 
semblies. The  princes  themselves,  who  most  supported 
the  See  of  Rome,  every  day  encroached  upon  his  autho- 
rity, and  gave  him  trouble  enough.  He  resolved  with 
himself  therefore  to  assemble  his  council  ;  but  at  the  same 
time  also  he  made  it  his  design  to  manage  it  so  well,  that 
the  success  should  be  advantageous  for  himself.  To  this 
effect  he  published  his  bull,  bearing  this  with  it,  that  he  took 
off  the  suspension  that  had  been  made,  and  called  it  to  Trent, 
on  Easter  day  in  the  year  1563.  He  sent  thither  five  le- 
gates to  preside  in  his  place  ;  and  after  divers  delays,  in  fine, 
the  council  was  opened  by  his  order  the  eighteenth  of  Ja- 
nuary 1562,  and  matters  were  treated  there  afterwards  after 
the  same  manner  in  which  they  had  been  treated  before 
under  Paul  the  Third,  and  under  Julius  ;  that  is  to  say,  that 
the  Pope  reigned  there  absolutely,  and  nothing  was  done 
there  but  according  to  his  will.  His  see  was  exalted  more 
than  before,  the  disorders  of  the  government  of  the  church 
were  rather  confirmed  than  corrected  there,  and  the  errors, 
and  superstitions,  and  worship  set  up  by  men,  instead  of 
being  reformed,  were  on  the  contrary  established  there,  and 
passed  in  the  force  of  a  perpetual  and  indispensable  law. 
Such  was  the  success  of  this  assembly. 

It  would  be  too  long  to  relate  minutely  that  which  passed 
there.  Any  may  read  with  pleasure  and  with  profit  all  the 
particularities  in  some  of  the  famous  historians  of  those  times. 
It  shall  suffice  me  for  the  present  to  say,  that  after  the  man- 
ner that  the  Popes  took  there  for  the  governing  that  coun- 
cil, we  ought  not  to  think  it  strange  if  they  obtained  their 
ends,  and  if  they  always  turned  things  to  which  side  they 
pleased.  First  of  all,  they  took  a  particular  care  to  fill  it 
with  Italian  prelates  ;  so  that  they  alone  almost  always  were 
above  half  the  number  of  all  the  other  nations  joined  toge- 
ther. By  this  means  the  Court  of  Rome  might  very  well 
assure  itself  of  the  council;  for  although  all  the  j  relates  that 
composed  it  should  not  have  been  bound  to  the  Popes  by  an 
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oath,  yet  the  Italians  were  more  particularly  dependent 
upon  them,  and  they  would  not  fail  thoroughly  to  represent 
to  them  the  interest  that  Italy  had  to  preserve  to  itself  the 
ecclesiastical  government  over  other  nations  ;  and  to  main- 
tain, by  consequence,  the  authority  of  Rome.  Secondty, 
they  kept  up  a  stock  of  money  in  the  hands  of  the  legates, 
to  help  the  poor  bishops,  and  to  gain  them  more  and  more  to 
them,  and  to  make  also  presents  and  gratifications  to  per- 
sons who  could  render  them  most  service.  For  they  judged 
it  to  be  the  best  means  to  draw  the  most  to  them,  either  by 
the  acknowledgment  of  the  £ood  offices  received  from  them, 
or  by  the  hopes  of  receiving  them  for  the  time  to  come.  In 
the  Third  place,  the  Pope  was  not  contented  with  presiding 
in  the  council  by  his  legates,  he  would  farther,  that  the  pro- 
positions should  be  made  and  carried  by  them  only.  And  it 
was  for  this  that  the  legates  of  Pius  the  Fourth  unjustly  in- 
sinuated it  into  the  decree  of  the  opening  on  the  eighteenth 
of  January  1562,  that  they  should  treat  of  matters  proponent 
tibus  Legatis;  and  when  some  Spanish  prelates  would  have 
opposed  that  clause,  saying  that  it  was  unusual  in  councils, 
and  that  it  wholly  took  away  all  liberty  from  the  assembly, 
where  every  one  ought  to  have  a  right  to  propose,  they  de- 
rided them,  and  let  them  alone  without  giving  them  any  an- 
swer. The  Pope  himself  having  heard  of  that  opposition, 
commanded  his  legates  that  they  should  remain  obstinate  in 
that  decree,  and  that  they  should  not  remit  so  much  as  one 
point:  and  the  King  of  Spain  having  made  some  complaints, 
upon  the  advice  that  his  ambassador  gave  him,  the  Pope 
eluded  them,  and  would  change  nothing. 

Behold  therefore  the  Court  of  Rome  well  nigh  already  as- 
sured of  two  great  points;  to  wit,  on  the  one  side,  of  the 
greatest  number  of  persons  ;  and  on  the  other,  of  the  propo- 
sitions that  should  be  made  in  the  council.  There  remained 
nothing  but  to  make  sure  of  their  deliberations;  and  for  this 
they  practised  divers  means.  The  two  most  general,  were  that 
of  the  congregations  at  Trent  itself  in  the  house  of  the  chief 
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legate,  and  that  of  the  congregations  at  Rome.  The  former 
consisted  in  this,  that  from  the  beginning  of  the  council  un- 
der Paul  the  Third,  they  unjustly  made  this  order  to  be  esta- 
blished, that  in  imitation  of  that  which  had  been  made  in  the 
last  Council  of  Lateran,  that  there  should  be  made  divers 
particular  congregations  to  examine  the  matters  there  that 
the  legates  should  propose  to  them,  that  afterwards  the  same 
matters  so  digested  be  brought  to  a  general  congregation 
which  should  be  held  in  the  house  of  the  legate,  where  every 
one  should  tell  his  opinion  ;  and  that  after  this,  they  should 
frame  the  decrees  to  contain  them,  and  make  them  to  pass  in 
council.  The  second  consisted  in  this,  in  that  from  the  first 
beginning  the  Pope  had  deputed  some  cardinals  at  Rome  to 
consult  about  the  affairs  of  the  council,  and  to  have  as  it  were 
the  overlooking  of  all  that  should  pass  there;  so  that  before 
they  came  to  make  any  decree,  the  legates  at  Trent  had  dis- 
covered the  bottom  of  the  sentiments  of  the  prelates,  and  the 
reasons  of  every  one,  since  before  they  concluded  any  thing 
they  sent  all  to  Rome,  from  whence  they  received  their  or- 
ders, and  the  deliberations  of  the  council  wholly  made  to  their 
hands  ;  and  this  is  that  which  they  called  the  Holy  Ghost 
coming  in  a  cloak-bag.  Bui  besides  these  two  ways,  they 
had  yet  others,  which  although  they  were  not  of  that  im- 
portance, did  not  fail  to  have  their  use.  We  must  place  in  this 
rank,  the  method  that  they  took  to  examine  all  the  speeches, 
and  all  the  other  actions  that  should  be  done  before  the  pre- 
late?, of  the  council,  before  they  should  recite  them,  to  the 
end  that  nothing  should  be  advanced  which  was  not  agreeable 
to  the  time  and  place,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  designs  and  inte- 
rests of  Rome  ;  for  by  these  means  the  council  thought  to 
make  the  pulpits  ring  with  nothing  but  the  praises  of  the  holy 
gee,  and  imprecations  against  the  heretics;  and  that  none, 
would  be  so  stupid  as  to  bring  in  any  thing  free  or  bold  into 
his  discourse,  well  knowing  that  the  censors  would  not  suffer 
it,  and  that  it  would  be  to  meddle  with  affairs  to  no  purpose. 
We  must  here  also  place  the  method  that  the  legates  openly 
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took,  and  which  they  always  observed  afterwards,  to  reckon 
the  opinion  of  each  individual;  whereas  in  the  Councils  of 
Constance  and  Basil  they  had  counted  their  opinions  by  na- 
tions, which  divers  would  fain  have  had  done  also  at  Trent; 
but  the  legates  opposed  themselves  to  it  with  all  their  might. 
But  they  drew  this  advantage  from  that  order,  that  Italy 
alone  had  twice  as  many  voices  as  all  the  other  nations  to- 
gether; and  we  ma}"  say,  that  they  only  made  the  decisions. 
We  must  further  rank  here  another  method  which  they  took, 
to  make  in  the  first  place  the  points  of  doctrine  to  be  agitated 
by  particular  congregations  of  monks  and  other  scholastic  di- 
vines, which  treated  of  them  after  their  usual  manner  ;  and 
afterwards  to  carry  some  extracts  or  abridgements  of  their 
disputes  to  the  congregations  of  the  prelates,  who  for  the  most 
part  understood  nothing  of  that  gibberish  of  the  school:  so 
that  almost  always  they  made  their  decrees  without  having 
examined  the  matters  of  them,  or  hearing  the  reasons  of  one 
side  and  of  the  other,  without  reading,  without  meditation, 
without  study,  and  sometimes  even  without  any  understand- 
ing of  the  terms;  which  having  obliged  Bruce  Martel  Biihop 
of  Fesola  to  represent  of  what  importance  it  was  that  the  ge- 
neral congregation  should  be  thoroughly  informed  of  what 
they  did,  and  that  it  should  take  cognizance  of  matters  itself; 
the  legates,  nettled  at  this  boldness,  made  immediately  a 
sharp  censure  upon  it,  and  wrote  to  the  Court  of  Rome  to 
have  him  taken  notice  of.  We  ought  also  to  place  here,  the 
recourse  that  the  Pope  had  to  the  ambassadors  of  the  princes, 
to  render  the  bishops  of  their  nation  favourable  to  the  interests 
of  the  Court  of  Rome.  This  is  what  Pius  the  Fourth  knew 
very  well  how  to  practise  on  the  subject  of  the  residence  of 
the  bishops,  when  he  heard  that  the  greatest  part  of  voices 
went  about  to  declare  it  of  divine  right;  for  he  spake  ear- 
nestly of  it  to  the  ambassadors  of  Venice  and  Florence;  and 
he  engaged  them  to  make  divers  remonstrances  of  it  to  their 
bishops.  The  same  things  were  done  many  times.  We 
must,  add  here  yet  farther,   the  ordinary  direction  of  the 
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legates  to  put  oT  to  another  time  the  decision  of  the  points 
that  they  could  not  carry  on  their  side  at  one  time,  and  to 
pass  over  to  other  matters,  to  busy  the  prelates  with1,  and  to 
have  time  notwithstanding  to  advertise  the  Court  of  Rome, 
and  to  gain  the  chief  to  the  contrary  party.  We  ought  to 
place  here  also  the  ordinary  artifice  of  the  same  legates  to  put 
oif  the  sessions,  to  make  many  difficulties  arise  about  mat- 
ters, and  after  divers  circuits,  to  cause  in  the  end  the  articles 
to  be  sent  to  the  Pope  which  they  could  not  make  an  end  of, 
by  reason  of  the  great  opposition  of  the  nations.  In  one 
word,  they  used  in  the  management  of  this  assembly  all  that 
was  most  refined,  most  forcible  and  profound  in  human  po- 
licy, promises,  threats,  secret  négociations,  canvassings.  di- 
versions, delays,  authority,  and  in  general  nothing  was  for- 
born  that  could  turn  and  corrupt  men's  minds.  The  Pope 
and  his  court  had  a  great  many  difficulties  to  overcome,  and 
oppositions  to  surmount,  which  often  put  them  into  great 
troubles,  and  inquietudes,  and  fears;  but  in  the  end,  they  were 
so  weli  served,  that  they  remained  masters,  and  saw  all  things 
succeed  according  to  their  desires. 

See  here  after  what  manner  things  went  at  Trent,  and  by 
what  degrees  they  tended  to  make  an  entire  breach  of  com- 
munion between  the  Roman  and  Reformed  party.  Let  any 
now  judge,  if  in  all  this  conduct,  our  fathers  had  not  just  and 
lawful  causes  for  a  separation.  1.  They  saw  in  the  contrary 
party  an  invincible  resolution  to  defend  and  preserve  the  er- 
rors and  superstitions  of  which  they  demanded  the  correction. 
2.  They  saw  that  resolution  go  so  high,  as  to  constrain  them 
to  fill  bnck  again  into  those  errors  against  all  their  knowledge, 
and  the  motions  of  their  own  consciences.  3.  They  saw  that 
this  violence  which  they  ofTered  to  them  had  no  bounds;  for 
it  went  not  only  as  far  as  disputes,  not  only  so  far  as  the  or- 
dinances and  decrees,  but  even  to  excommunications  and 
anathema's,  that  is  to  say,  to  a  separation  and  schism  with  a 
curse.  4.  They  saw  that  they  joined  to  all  this  punishments, 
not  in  one  or  two  places,  but  in  all  ;  not  by  popular  heat, 
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but  in  cold  blood,  and  in  the  usual  ways  designed  for  the  pu- 
nishment of  the  greatest  villains.  5.  They  saw  that  those 
punishments  came  from  the  perpetual  and  general  inspira- 
tion of  the  Court  of  Rome,  which  did  not  cease  persecuting 
them  in  all  places  ;  and  which  proceeded  so  far,  as  to  search 
for  them  in  their  most  hidden  retreats.  6.  They  saw  that 
they  refused  the  most  equitable  and  necessary  conditions, 
without  which  they  could  not  proceed  to  a  just  examination 
of  religion,  nor  to  a  holy  and  Christian  reformation,  and  that 
instead  of  that,  the  Court  of  Rome  would  always  remain  sole 
mistress  and  arbitress.  Lastly^  they  saw,  I  fiat  instead  of  re- 
turning to  the  purity  of  Christianity,  by  taking  away  out  of 
the  field  of  the  church  so  many  corruptions  that  defaced  it,  so 
many  false  opinions  that  destroyed  it,  so  many  kinds  of  wor- 
ship contrary  to  true  piety  that  dishonoured  it,  and  destroyed 
the  salvation  of  souls,  these  prelates  on  the  contrary  would 
establish  things  that  custom  only,  and  the  tradition  of  some 
ages,  had  for  the  most  part  introduced;  that  they  would 
establish  them,  I  say,  for  the  future  in  force  of  a  law,  to  be 
incorporated  into  their  religion  as  essential  and  indispensable 
parts  of  it,  to  which  they  would  subject  the  minds  and  con- 
sciences of  men,  of  which  they  ordained  the  practice  and  be- 
lief, under  penalties  of  anathema;  cutting  off  and  separating 
from  the  bod\-  of  their  society  all  those  who  should  hold  a 
contrary  opinion  and  practice.  Let  airy  judge,  whether  our 
fathers  could  after  that  still  preserve  church  communion  with 
a  party,  in  which  they  could  see  no  reflection  either  of 
the  spirit  of  truth,  or  Christian  purity  and  charity;  and 
whether,  all  hope  being  taken  away  of  ever  reducing  them  to 
the  right  way  of  the  Gospel,  or  even  of  being  able  to  live  with 
them  without  wounding  their  consciences  by  a  detestable  hy- 
pocrisy, in  pretending  to  believe  that  which  they  did  not  be- 
lieve, and  to  practise  a  worship  which  they  held  unlawful, 
there  not  remaining  any  further  means  for  them  to  abide  in 
that  communion  without  partaking  of  their  errors,  without 
exposing  their  children,  and  without  rendering  themsch 

VOL.  II.  O 
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culpable  before  God;  let  any  I  say  judge,  whether  they  did 
not  do  well  to  separate  themselves.  I  confess,  that  when  a 
man  is  joined  with  others  in  one  and  the  same  body,  he  ought 
not  lightly  to  proceed  to  a  rupture;  there  are  measures  and 
behaviour  to  be  observed,  that  prudence  and  Christian  cha- 
rity require  of  us;  and  as  long  as  we  have  any  hope  of  pro- 
curing the  amendment  and  healing  of  our  brethren,  or  where 
there  is  at  least  any  way  for  us  to  bewail  and  to  mourn  for 
their  sins,  without  losing  our  own  innocency,  and  their  con- 
straining us  to  partake  in  their  crimes,  we  ought  not  to  for- 
sake them.  But  when  that  hope  is  lost,  and  when  that 
means  of  preserving  our  own  purity  is  taken  from  us,  when 
instead  of  being  able  to  bring  them  back,  we  see,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  their  communion  does  but  make  us  to  cast  our- 
selves into  an  unavoidable  danger  of  corrupting  ourselves,  it 
is  certain  that  we  ought  to  withdraw  from  them,  lest  in  par- 
taking; with  their  sins,  we  should  draw  the  just  condemna- 
tion of  God  upon  ourselves.  "Be  not  partaker  with  other 
men's  sins,"  says  St.  Paul,  1  Tim.  5.  22.  "  but  keep  thyself 
pure." 


CHAP.  IV. 


AN  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  OBJECTION  OF  THE  AU- 
THOR OF  THE  PREJUDICES,  TAKEN  OUT  OF  THE 
DISPUTE  OF  ST.  AUGUSTINE  AGAINST  THE  SCHISM 
OF    THE    DONATISTS. 

IT  seems  to  me,  that  what  I  have  laid  down  hitherto,  discovers 
to  us  clearly  enough  that  the  only  way  to  decide  the  question 
of  our  separation,  to  know  whether  it  is  just  or  unjust,  is  to 
enter  into  the  discussion  of  the  foundation  of  our  controver- 
sies, and  that  it  would  be  the  highest  injustice  to  go  about  to 
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condemn  us  without  ever  hearing  us.  Notwithstanding-, 
whatsoever  we  may  have  to  say,  and  how  strong  soever  our 
reasons  should  be,  the  author  of  the  Prejudices  pretends  to 
have  found  out  a  certain  way  to  convince  us  of  schism,  with- 
out entering  upon  any  other  examination;  and  for  this  he 
employs  the  Eighth  and  Ninth  Chapters  of  his  Treatise.  "I 
would,"  says  he,  "go  farther,  and  convince  them  of  schism, 
without  entering  upon  any  discussion  of  either  their  doctrine 
or  their  mission,  by  their  separation  alone."* 

All  that  he  says  upon  that  subject,  may  be  nearly  reduced 
to  this;  "  That  there  is  a  church,  from  which  one  ought  ne- 
ver to  separate,  under  any  pretence  whatsoever,  and  from 
which  all  those  who  separate  themselves  are  schismatics,  and 
out  of  the  state  of  salvation.  That  the  infallible  and  perpe- 
tual mark  to  know  this  church,  according  to  St.  Augustine 
and  the  other  African  fathers,  is,  visible  extension  throughout 
all  nations,  because  that  visible  extension  according  to  them 
contains  the  church  at  all  times,  and  that  it  is  a  negative 
mark,  that  is  to  say,  that  every  society  which  has  not  that 
extension,  is  not  the  church  :  so  that  this  reasoning  is  always 
sound,  Your  society  is  shut  up  in  a  little  part  of  the  world; 
therefore  it  is  not  the  church  :  and  that  it  is  by  this  principle 
that  St.  Augustine  has  disputed  against  the  Donatists,  and 
convinced  them  of  schism."  This  is  the  sum  of  his  Eighth 
Chapter.  In  the  Ninth,  he  labours  to  apply  these  general 
maxims  to  our  separation:  and,  1.  he  says,  "  That  our  com- 
munion is  not  spread  over  all  the  world,  any  more  than  that 
of  the  Donatists,  and  that  not  having  that  visible  extension, 
which  is  the  perpetual  mark  of  the  true  church,  it  follows 
that  it  is  not  so,  and  by  consequence  that  we  are  all  schis- 
matics." 2.  He  says,  "  We  carry  the  principle  of  the 
Donatists  much  farther  than  those  schismatics  stretched  it; 
for  as  for  them,  they  did  not  say  that  there  ever  was  a  lime 
|n  which  the  church  had  wholly  fell  into  apostasy,  and  that 

*  Trejug.  ch.  8.  p.  lOl. 
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they  excepted  the  communion  of  Donatus  ;  but  as  for  us,  we 
will  have  it  that  there  has  been  whole  ages  in  which  all  the 
world  had  generally  apostatized,  and  lost  the  faith  and 
treasure  of  salvation."  3.  He  labours  to  shew  that  the  so- 
cieties of  the  Berengarians,  of  the  Waldenses  and  Albi- 
genses,  &c.  in  whom  he  says  we  shut  up  the  church,  could 
not  be  this  Catholic  church  of  which  St.  Augustine  speaks. 
And  lastly,  He  concludes  from  thence  that  we  are  schis- 
matics, and  by  consequence  out  of  a  state  of  salvation. 

Before  we  enter  upon  the  particular  examination  of  the 
propositions  whereof  this  objection  is  made  up,  it  will  be 
proper  to  note,  that  there  is  nothing  new  in  all  that,  and  that 
it  is  nothing  but  that  same  mark  of  visible  extension  that  the 
greatest  part  of  the  controversial  writers  of  the  Roman  com- 
munion have  been  wont  to  propose,  when  they  would  give 
the  marks  of  the  true  church.  There  is  this  only  difference 
to  be  found  in  it,  that  the  others  labour  to  ground  this  upon 
what  they  produce  out  of  the  passages  of  the  Scripture, 
whereas  the  author  of  the  Prejudices  grounds  his  argument 
upon  the  sole  authority  of  St.  Augustine  and  some  fathers. 
But  when  it  should  be  true  that  St.  Augustine  and  the 
African  Fathers,  disputing  against  the  Donatists,  should 
have  pressed  this  visible  extension  of  the  church  too  much, 
and  urged  it  further  than  they  ought,  will  the  author  of  the 
Prejudices  believe  that  he  ought  to  hold  all  those  things  that 
the  fathers  have  advanced  in  their  disputes  for  infallible,  and 
all  their  reasonings  and  hypotheses  to  have  been  so?  Does  he 
not  know  what  Theodoret  himself,  who  was  a  father,  has 
noted  concerning  some  of  those  who  were  before  him,  "  That 
the  vehemence  of  disputation  had  made  them  fall  into  ex- 
cesses, just  as  those  who  would  rectify  a  crooked  tree,  turn 
it  too  much  on  the  other  side  from  that  s^raightness  which  it 
ought  to  have  ?"*  And  is  he  ignorant  of  what  St.  Athanasius 
said  concerning  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  whose  authority  the 

*  Theod.  Dial.  3. 
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Arians  objected  to  him,  "  That  Dionysius  had  said  so,  not 
with  design  to  make  a  simple  exposition  of  his  faith,  but 
occasion  illy  having  a  respect  to  the  times  and  persons.  That 
a  gardener  is  not  to  be  found  fault  with  if  he  cultivate  his 
trees  according  to  the  quality  of  the  soil,  sowing  one,  planting 
another,  pruning  this,  and  plucking  up  thai."*  "  We  must," 
says  St.  Jerom,  "  distinguish  between  the  different  kinds  of 
writing,  and  especially  of  polemical  and  dogmatical.  For  in  the 
polemical,  the  dispute  is  vague,  and  when  they  answer  to  an 
adversary,  they  propose  sometimes  one  thing,  and  sometimes 
another;  they  argue  as  they  think  fit;  they  say  one  thing  and 
do  another:  or  as  the  proverb  says,  they  offer  bread,  and  give 
one  a  stone.  But  in  the  dogmatical,  on  the  contrary,  they 
speak  openly  and  ingenuously. "t  We  may  easily  appre- 
hend by  that,  that  we  ought  not  to  hold  for  canonical  all  that 
the  fathers  may  have  wrote  in  the  heat  of  their  disputes,  or 
to  take  what  they  have  said  according  to  the  rigour  of  the 
letter,  since  they  themselves  acknowledge,  that  having  the 
pen  in  their  hands,  they  often  advance  things  that  on  other 
occasions  ought  not  to  be  pressed.  So  that  though  it  should 
be  true  that  St.  Augustine  and  the  African  Fathers  had  made 
that  visible  extension  an  inseparable  and  perpetual  mark  of 
the  true  church,  yet  we  should  not  fear  to  say,  in  respect  of 
them,  what  St.  Augustine  himself  has  said  concerning  St. 
Cyprian,  whom  the  Donatists  objected  to  him:  "I  do  not 
hold  the  writings  of  Cyprian  for  canonical;  but  I  examine 
them  by  the  canonical  Scriptures.  That  which  I  find  in 
them  conformable  to  the  holy  Scriptures,  I  receive  with  com- 
mendation, and  I  reject,  with  the  respect  that  I  owe  to  his 
person,  what  I  find  in  them  disagreeing  thereto. "J  We 
should  make  no  scruple  to  apply  to  them,  what  the  same  St. 
Augustine  has  said,  on  the  subject  of  St.  Hilary  and  some 

*  Atbauas.  Epist.  de  fide  Dion.  Alex. 
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other  father?,  whom  they  alleged  to  him:  "We  must 
thoroughly  distinguish  these  sorts  of  writings  from  the  au- 
thority of  the  canonical  books.  For  however  we  should 
read  them,  yet  we  cannot  draw  convincing  testimonies  from 
them  ;  and  it  is  allowed  us  to  depart  from  them,  when  we 
see  that  they  themselves  have  departed  from  the  truth."*  It 
is  therefore  certain,  that  the  author  of  the  Prejudices  has  but 
weakened  his  proof,  when  instead  of  labouring  to  establish  it 
on  the  Scripture,  as  the  rest  have  done,  he  restrains  it  to  the 
mere  authority  of  St.  Augustine  and  some  fathers. 

We  have  thought  that  we  ought  to  have  freely  represented 
this  to  the  author  of  the  Prejudices,  to  oblige  him  a  little  to 
moderate  his  pretensions;  for  he  imagined  that  the  sole 
authority  of  St.  Augustine  and  some  fathers  was  enough  to 
convince  us:  I  wiU,  says  he,  convince  them.  We  have 
frequently  told  him  already,  and  shall  tell  him  here  again, 
that  the  Scripture  is  the  only  rule  of  our  faith;  that  we  do 
not  acknowledge  any  other  authority  able  to  decide  the 
disputed  points  in  religion,  than  that  of  the  word  of  God; 
and  that  if  we  sometimes  dispute  by  the  fathers,  it  is  but  by 
way  of  condescension  to  those  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  to  act 
upon  their  own  principle,  and  not  to  submit  our  consciences 
to  the  word  of  men.  But  because  that  he  may  also  imagine, 
under  a  pretence  of  this  declaration,  that  we  have  no  other 
way  to  answer  his  argument,  I  shall  undertake  to  answer 
here,  and  shew  him,  if  I  can,  that  he  has  abused  the  authority 
of  St.  Augustine,  and  that  he  has  neither  comprised,  nor 
bad  a  mind  to  comprehend,  either  the  true  sentiments  of  that 
father,  or  ours.  This  is  that  which  I  design  to  shew  him  in 
this  Chapter  and  in  the  following.  But  before  we  enter 
upon  this  matter,  it  will  be  necessary  to  clear  in  a  few7  words 
the  history  of  the  Donatists,  and  to  represent  what  was  the 
beginning  of  their  quarrel,  and  what  their  separation  was. 
The  author  of  the  Prejudices  had  some  interest  to  leave  his 

*  Aug.  Epist.  48. 
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readers  in  the  ignorance  of  those  particular  matters  of  fact; 
but  since  he  and  I  have  not  the  same  view  of  things,  he  ought 
not  to  take  it  ill  that  I  supply  his  defect,  and  that  I  lay  down 
that  which  he  would  not. 

In  the  year  306,  God  having  given  peace  to  the  church, 
after  the  cruel  persecutions  of  Dioclesian,  the  people  of 
Carthage  being  assembled  by  the  direction  of  some  neigh- 
bouring bishops^  chose  Csecilianus  for  their  bishop  in  the 
place  of  Mensurius,  who  had  been  dead  some  time  before, 
and  Csecilianus  afterwards  received  his  ordination  at  the 
hands  of  Felix  Bishop  of  Aptungus.  This  election  had 
displeased  some  of  that  church  through  their  private  inte- 
rests, so  that  they  formed  a  party  against  him;  and  this 
party  having  called  Secundus  Primate  of  Numidia  with  a 
great  many  other  bishops  to  the  number  of  seventy,  they 
made  his  ordination  void,  and  ordained  one  Majorinus  in  his 
place.  Csecilianus  wras  upheld  by  a  great  part  of  the  church, 
and  kept  himself  in  his  bishopric.  Majorinus  was  upheld 
also  by  those  of  his  party,  and  the  bishops  of  Numidia,; 
which  made  them  set  up  at  Carthage  altar  against  altar  ; 
that  is  to  say,  that  each  bishop  set  up  his  assemblies  apart, 
and  so  the  church  of  Carthage  was  rent.  But  this  division 
did  not  stop  at  Carthage;  for  the  bishops  of  Africa  took  part, 
some  with  Csecilianus,  and  the  others  with  Majorinus;  one 
of  these  wTas  called  Donatus,  from  whose  name  all  that  sect 
came  in  the  end  to  be  called  Donatists. 

Each  party  laboured  to  fortify  themselves  by  reasons;  the 
Donatists,  on  their  side,  at  first  accused  Felix. the  ordainer  of 
Csecilianus,  and  afterwards  Csecilianus  himself,  of  having 
been  traditors,  that  is  to  say,  of  having  delivered  their  Bibles 
to  the  Pagans  for  them  to  burn  them,  during  the  persecu- 
tions. The  others,  on  the  contrary,  maintained  that  it  was  a 
false  accusation,  of  which  they  had  neither  conviction  nor 
proof,  because  that  Csecilianus  had  not  been  heard  before  his 
condemnation;  and  they  also  accused  some  of  those  who 
had  condemned  him,  of  having;  been  themselves  traditors. 
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and  Jo  have  mutually  absolved  one  another  of  that  crime  in  a 
synod  which  they  had  held.  The  quarrel  growing  high,  the 
Donatists  presented  a  petition  to  the  Emperor  Constantine, 
to  entreat  of  him  some  judges;  because  that  in  Africa  they 
Were  all  divided,  and  parties.  The  emperor  commissioned 
for  that  purpose,  Milchiades  Bishop  of  Rome,"  Merodes 
Bishop  of  Milan,  Maternus  Bishop  of  Cologne,  Rheticius 
Bishop  of  Autun,  and  Marinus  Bishop  of  Aries.  These 
judges  met  together  with  some  other  bishops  of  Italy,  all  in 
number  to  nineteen,  and  having  taken  an  exact  knowledge  of 
that  business,  they  justified  Caecilianus,  and  confirmed  him 
in  his  bishopric;  nevertheless,  without  making  void  either 
the  ordination  of  Majorinus.  or  that  of  his  successors:  but  the 
Donatists  would  not  acquiesce  in  this  judgment.  They  said, 
that  Milchiades  had  himself  been  a  traditor,  and  that  he  de- 
fended the  traditors.  They  had  recourse  again  to  the  empe- 
ror, who  ordained  that  the  cause  should  be  searched  again, 
and  determined  in  a  council  at  Aries,  where  the  Donatists 
having  been  again  condemned,  they  appealed  to  the  empe- 
ror's own  person  ;  and  the  emperor  having  taken  cognizance 
of  it  himself  condemned  them. 

After  all  this,  the  obstinacy  of  the  Donatists  was  so  great, 
that  instead  of  submitting  themselves  to  so  many  judgments, 
they  chose  rather  to  separate  themselves  from  the  whole 
church.  They  made  therefore  a  general  schism  with  the 
whole  Christian  world;  and  to  colour  it  with  some  appear- 
ance of  reason,  they  maintained  that  all  the  world  had  fallen 
into  apostasy  through  the  mere  communion  which  it  hnd 
with  the  traditor  Caecilianus.  They  would  no  more  own 
either  any  church  or  Christianity  in  the  world,  but  what  was 
in  their  party;  and  they  rebaptized  all  those  who  had  been 
baptized  in  the  church  since  the  business  of  Caecilianus. 
St.  Augustine  and  the  other  fathers  of  Africa  had  fairly  told 
them  that  Caecilianus  was  innocent;  that  though  he  should 
not  have  been  innocent,  the  judges  could  have  done  no  less 
than  to  have  absolved  him,  there  having  been  no  proofs 
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against  him;  and  that  though  even  the  judges  should  have 
judged  wrong,  yet  all  the  world  could  not  have  heen  guilty  of 
that  ciiuie,  sinco  the  greater  part  of  the  churches,  and  of*  the 
persons  that  composed  them,  had  had  no  knowledge  of  that 
affair;  that  though  they  should  have  had  knowledge  of  it, 
they  could  have  done  no  otherwise  than  to  refer  it  to  judges; 
or  lastly,  not  being  willing  to  refer  it  to  judges,  prudence  and 
charity  would  have  "obliged  them  to  have  born  with  the 
wicked  in  the  external  communion  of  the  church,  rather 
than  to  have  broken  peace  and  Christian  unity  for  personal 
crimes,  winch  were  not  communicated  to  them  who  had  no 
part  in  them.  All  these  reasons  did  not  hinder  the  Donatists 
from  remaining  obstinate  in  their  conclusion,  which  was, 
that  all  the  church  had  lost  its  righteousness  by  the  com- 
munion which  it  had  with  Cœcilianus;  and  that  there  was 
no  more  any  Christianity  in  the  world,  except  in  the  party 
of  Donatus.  From  hence  it  was,  that  the  question  arose 
between  them,  which  of  the  two  parties  was  the  church. 

Upon  this  history,  we  must  make  four  observations, 
which  perhaps  will  not  be  impertinent  in  the  end. 

The  first  is,  That  the  Donatists  would  not  own  that  party 
for  orthodox  which  was  contrary  to  them,  whom  they  accused 
neither  of  any  error  in  the  faith  nor  any  depravation  of 
worship,  and  that  the  church  on  its  side  did  not  accuse  the 
Donatists  of  any  heresy  in  the  faith.  For  as  for  the 
question  of  the  validity  or  invalidity  of  the  baptism  of 
heretics,  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  made  that  the  occasion 
of  their  breach,  and  it  was  not  upon  that  that  the  Donatists 
founded  their  separation.  "  We  confess  both  one  sort  and 
the  other,"  said  Cresconius,  "  one  and  the  same  Jesus 
Christ,  born,  dead,  and  risen  again.  We  have  one  and 
the  same  religion,  and  the  same  sacraments,  and  there  is 
no  difference  between  us  about  the  practice  of  Christianity."* 
St.  Augustine  said  also,   "  That  their  difference  was  not 

•  Aug.  cont  Crescon.  lib.  2.  cap. 
VOL.  U.  i- 
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about  the  head,  but  about  the  body;  that  is  to  say,  that 
their  dispute  was  not, about  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviourf  but 
about  his  church:"*  and  elsewhere,  "  That  they  agreed 
in  baptism,  in  the  creed,  and  in  the  other  sacraments  of  our 
Lord/'t  All  the  pretence  of  this  rupture  was  the  personal 
faults  of  two  or  three  bishops,  which  were  not  proved  on  one 
side  nor  owned  on  the  other,  and  whereof  the  greatest  part  of 
the  world  had  no  knowledge:  so  that  the  dispute  concerning 
the  church  was  not  between  two  communions  that  contested 
one  with  the  other  about  the  purity  of  doctrine,  but  between 
two  communions  which  mutually  acknowledged  one  another 
to  be  orthodox,  yet  disputed  one  with  the  other  the  title  of 
the  quality  of  the  church  of  Jesus  Christ. 

The  second  observation  that  I  shall  make  is,  That  the 
opposite  party  to  the  Donatists,  and  which  the  Donatists 
acknowledged  to  be  orthodox,  was  then  actually  and  in 
effect  spread  over  the  whole  earth;  that  is  to  say,  that  it  had 
a  great  extent  among  the  nations  thereof:  whereas  that  of 
the  Donatists  was  shut  up  within  one  small  part  of  Africa. 
It  was  upon  this,  that  they  abused  a  passage  of  the  Canticles, 
(Cant.  1.  7.)  which  they  read  after  this  manner,  "  Tell  me, 
O  thou  whom  my  soul  loveth,  where  thou  feedcst,  where 
thou  makest  thy  flocks  to  rest  in  the  south:"  explaining 
this  in  the  south,  as  if  he  would  have  noted  the  place,  and 
said  in  Africa,  whereas  it  should  be  read  at  noon-day, 
merely  to  note  the  hour  of  the  day  when  the  shepherd  led 
his  i\ ock  under  some  shade  for  their  rest.  This  is  that 
which  mikes  St.  Augustine  also  speak  to  them  sometimes 
of  the  apostolical  churches,  and  those  to  whom  St.  John 
wrote  his  Apocalypse,  with  whom  they  had  no  communion, 
and  to  reproach  them  so  often  for  being  separated  from  all 
the  world.  $ 

The   third  observation  is,   That  that  society  which  the 

*  Aug.  lib.  de  unit.  Eccles.  cap.  4.  f  Aug.  Ep.  48. 
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Donatists  acknowledged  to  be  orthodox,  and  which  was  in 
effect  spread  over  many  nations,  had  not  cut  off  the  Dona- 
tists from  its  communion,  nor  had  separated  the  former 
from  it,  if  they  had  not  excommunicated  them,  nor  pro- 
nounced anathemas  against  those  who  should  not  hold 
Caecilianus  to  be  innocent,  or  the  traditors  to  have  been 
good  men.  When  any  one  of  them  returned  to  the  church, 
they  did  not  seek  to  make  them  renounce  any  other  tl 
than  their  schism,  nor  to  embrace  any  thing  besides  peace. 
And  even  in  the  judgment  of  the  Synod  of  Rome,  Mil- 
chiades  and  his  brethren  offered  to  hold  communion  with 
the  bishops  that  Majorinus  had  ordained;*""  and  in  the  con- 
ference at  Carthage,  they  offered  to  the  Donatist  bishops 
to  own  them  for  bishops,  and  to  preserve  their  sees  to  them, 
without  requiring  any  other  condition  of  them  than  that  of 
brotherly  unity. f  It  was  therefore  the  Donatists  who 
separated  themselves  wilfully  out  of  a  mere  spirit  of  division, 
and  the  church  was,  in  respect  of  them,  in  a  passive  se- 
paration. 

Lastly,  The  fourth  observation  is,  That  although  the 
Donatists  should  have  had  any  just  occasion  to  separate, 
yet  they  had  urged  their  separation  notwithstanding  as  far  as 
it  could  go  ;  for  they  had  carried  it  so  far,  as  even  to  break 
that  general  bond  which  yet  in  some  measure  united  all 
those  who  make  an  external  profession  of  Christianity, 
good  and  bad,  orthodox  and  heretics,  which  yet  in  some 
manner  make  but  one  body,  in  opposition  to  pagans,  and 
other  people  absolutely  infidels.  Their  principle  was, 
That  all  the  Christians  in  the  world,  except  the  party  of 
Donatus,  being  sullied  with  the  contagion  of  the  traditor 
Caecilianus,  all  that  they  had  also  done  became  sullied.  !>;, 
the  uncleanness  of  their  persons;  and  upon  this  principle, 
they  condemned  the  Christianity  of  the  universal  church, 
they  rejected  her  baptism  and  her  sacraments,   alfehou 

♦Aug,  Epist.  103.    '  t  Collât.  Cart.  1.  art.  lf>. 
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at  the  bottom  they  had  tbe  same  with  her,  arid  they  looked 
upon  that  society  to  be  no  otherwise  than  an  assembly 
of  pagans  and  infidels,  with  whom  they  would  have  no- 
thing common.  This  is  what  St.  Augustine  reproaches 
them  with  in  divers  places  in  his  writings  :  "  They  say  that 
they  are  Christians;  but  they  say  also  that  they  only  are 
so.*  They  make  no  scruple  to  say,  that  they  know  that 
out  of  their  sect  there  are  no  Christians. "t  "  You  hold," 
says  he  to  them  elsewhere,  "  that  all  Christian  holiness 
has  been  abolished  among  the  nations  where  the  apostles 
had  established  it,  because  they  have  communicated  with 
those  whom  your  fathers  condemned  in  their  Council  of 
Carthage.  J  Therefore  it  was  that  they  thought  themselves 
grievoushr  affronted,  when  the  Catholics  called  them  their 
brethren;  they  fled  from  their  communion,  they  would  not 
so  much  as  sit  together  with  them;  and  they  rebaptized 
all  those  who  had  been  baptized  in  the  church,  when  they 
came  over  to  their  communion,  neither  more  nor  less  than 
if  the}'  had  come  out  of  paganism,  because  they  maintained 
that  in  effect  the  church  was  absolutely  perished  throughout 
all  the  earth,  except  in  their  party. 

These  are  the  matters  of  fact  that  I  have  thought  myself 
bound  to  explain.  We  must  now  return  to  the  objection 
of  the  author  of  the  Prejudices,  and  examine  it  in  the 
meaning  of  St.  Augustine  and  the  African  Fathers:  the 
propositions  of  which  it  is  composed.  The  first  is,  "  That 
there  is  a  church  from  which  it  is  never  allowed  any  man  to 
separate  himself,  under  what  pretence  soever,  and  from 
which  all  those  who  do  so  separate  themselves  are  schis- 
matics."^ This  first  proposition  is  ambiguous,  and  so  con- 
fused, that  it  is  difficult  to  comprehend  in  what  sense  the 

*  Aug.  contr.  Epistol.  Farm  en.  I.  1.  c.  2. 
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author  of  the  Prejudices  has  meant  it.  Every  one  knows 
that  there  is  in  the  world  a  body  of  people,  or  of  nations, 
who  profess  themselves  to  be  Christians,  and  to  whom 
one  may  still  in  some  manner  give  the  name  of  the  church, 
because  that  all  such  Christians  are  yet  in  some  respect 
within  the  general  call  of  the  Gospel.  Is  it  therefore  this 
church  of  which  he  means  to  speak  ?  But  what  likelihood  is 
there,  that  to  accuse  us  of  schism,  he  should  have  funned 
so  vague  an  idea  of  the  church,  since  he  knows  very  a  ell 
that  we  are  no  more  separated  from  this  body  than  the 
other  communions  that  compose  it  are,  or  than  the  Church 
of  Rome  herself  in  particular  is?  Every  one  knows  that 
this  body  of  Christians  is  divided  into  divers  communions,  or 
particular  societies,  that  bear  the  name  of  churches  ;  as  the 
Greek,  the  Roman,  the  Protestant,  the  Coptick,  the  Jacobite, 
the  Nestorian,  the  Armenian.  Does  he  mean  any  one  of 
these  churches  ?  But  if  that  be  so,  why  does  he  not  distinctly 
and  without  any  hesitation  tell  us  which  it  is,  and  if  he 
would  that  it  should  be  that  of  Rome,  what  ground  is  there 
to  believe  that  he  would  have  it  so  ?  Why  did  he  not  ex- 
plain himself,  why  did  he  hesitate,  even  to  say,  "  That 
it  should  be  in  our  choice,  whether  that  church  should  be  the 
Greek,  or  the  Nestorian,  or  the  Jacobite,  and  that  he 
did  not  pretend  to  determine  it?"*  To  what  purpose  are 
all  these  goings  about?  Every  one  knows  still  that  God 
always  preserves  in  the  world  his  truly  faithful  and  his 
children,  who  are  the  true  church,  which  he  has  predestinated 
to  eternal  salvation.  But  the  author  of  the  Prejudices  has 
formerly  declared  himself  against  this  notion  of  the  church, 
and  he  is  so  very  earnest  to  reject  it,  that  we  cannot  impute 
it  to  him  without  doing  him  wrong.  We  cannot  even  be- 
lieve that  he  means  that  we  ought  not  to  separate  ourselves 
from  a  communion  when  it  is  orthodox,  and  when  those 
who  separate    themselves  from  it  are  schismatics.      For 
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be  has  also  declared  himself  against  this  notion  of  the 
church,  "  because,"  says  he,  "  in  taking  this  way,  the 
examination  of  schism  would  he  remitted  to  that  of  the 
opinions,  and  that  we  must  always  know  whether  the  com- 
munion that  they  forsake  is  orthodox,"*  which  is  that  which 
he  would  avoid.  What  therefore  is  this  church?  u  It  is," 
says  he,  "  the  Catholic  Church  wheresoever  it  be."f  Wè 
are  now  as  wise  as  we  were  before;  for  it  always  remains 
to  be  inquired  into,  What  is  that  Catholic  Church  ?  I  freely 
confess,  that  it  seems  to  me  that  he  would  point  it  out  to  us 
by  a  certain  mark,  which  is  its  visible  extension  throughout 
all  nations;  but  in  effect,  he  does  it  not:  for  he  says,  in  the 
end,  that  this  i.s  but  a  negative  mark,  that  is  to  say,  "  that 
every  society  which  has  not  that  mark,  is  not  the  church:" J 
so  that,  according*  to  him,  this  is  a  mark  only  proper  to  shew 
what  it  is  not,  and  not  to  shew  what  it  is.  Whence 
therefore  shall  we  know7  what  this  church  is?  Moreover,  his 
proposition  is  not  only  ambiguous  through  the  word  church, 
but  it  is  further  so  through  that  of  separation^  for  there 
is  more  than  one  sort  of  separation  :  there  are  such  as  are 
unjust  and  criminal  in  their  own  nature,  and  there  are 
others  which  are  only  so  in  causes  and  circumstances;  there 
are  also  such  as  are  permitted,  and  those  that  deserve  to  be 
condemned;  there  are  necessary  ones,  and  such  as  are  rash; 
so  that  one  cannot  make  any  general  proposition  upon  this 
matter,  which  would  not  be  captious,  and  calculated  to  mis- 
lead. It  is  necessary  therefore,  in  order  to  his  acting  with 
sincerity,  that  the  author  of  the  Prejudices  should  openly 
explain  his  meaning,  which  he  labours  to  establish  by -the 
authority  of  St.  Augustine  and  the  other  fathers;  and  after 
having* so  cleared  and  established  it,  he  should  propose  the 
conclusion  that  he  would  pretend  to  draw  from  it;  for  then, 
we  should  see  whether  we  ought  to  yield  or  deny  it.  But 
.in  a  conziiicing  argument  by  a  principle  so  vague  anc| 
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so  confused  as  this  that  -we  have  seen,  and  even  to  affect  that 
confusion,  without  being  willing  to  explain  himself,  is  in  my 
judgment  a  procedure  very  fit  to  be  suspected,  and  which 
may  justly  mike  us  doubt,  that  instead  of  a  convincing 
argument,  he  gives  us  nothing  but  a  fallacy. 

To  clear  this  doubt,  it  will  be  here  necessary  to  give  a 
plain  and  distinct  idea  of  the  doctrine  of  St.  Augustine  upon 
this  subject  about  which  we  are  disputing.  First,  then,  we 
must  know,  that  this  father  acknowledged  that  the  truly 
faithful  only,  and  the  truly  just,  in  opposition  to  the  wicked, 
the  worldly,  infidels  and  heretics,  were  the  true  church 
properly  so  called;  and  this  is  what  may  be  proved  by 
an  infinite  number  of  passages.  "  It  must  not  be  imagined," 
says  he,  in  his  answer  to  Petilianus,  cc  that  the  wicked 
belong  to  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  is  the  church, 
under  a  pretence  that  they  corporally  partake  of  the  sacra- 
ments. The  sacraments  are  holy  even  in  such  persons  \ 
but  they  serve  only  to  increase  their  condemnation,  because 
they  give  and  receive  them  unworthily.  And  as  for  them, 
they  are  not  in  that  assembly  of  the  church  of  Jesus  Christ, 
which,  consisting  in  his  members,  increases  by  being 
compacted  and  filly  joined  with  the  increase  of  God.  For 
this  church  is  built  upon  a  rock,  according  to  what  our 
Saviour  said,  '  Upon  this  rock  I  will  build  my  church,'  and 
the  others  are  only  built  upon  the  sand,  as  the  same  Lord 
said,  I  will  liken  him  who  heareth  my  words,  and  doth  not 
what  they  teach,  to  a  foolish  man  who  built  his  house  upon 
the  sand."*  And  elsewhere,  "  Both  the  good  and  the 
wicked  may  baptize;  but  there  is  but  one  only  God,  always 
good,  who  can  wash  the  conscience.  The  wicked  are 
therefore  at  present  condemned  by  Jesus  Christ,  because 
they  have  a  wicked  and  defiled  conscience,  and  at  present 
they  are  not  of  his  body  which  is  the  church,  although 
the  church  herself  is  ignorant  that  they  are  not;  for  Jesus 

Aug-,  culvers,  litt.  P'ctil.  1.  Q.  cap,  £ 
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Christ  cannot  have  any  of  his  members  condemned.  So 
that  they  baptize,  being  themselves  out  of  the  church. 
For  God  is  not  pleased  that  all  these  monsters  should  be 
reckoned  among  the  members  of  that  only  dove,  nor  that 
they  should  enter  into  his  enclosed  garden,  the  keeper 
whereof  can  never  be  deceived."*  And  elsewhere,  "Whe- 
ther they  seem  to  be  in  the  church,  or  whether  they  be  openly 
discovered  to  be  out  of  it,  that  which  is  flesh  is  always  flesh. 
Whether  the  chaff,  dry  as  it  is,  dwells  in  the  air,  or 
whether  it  be  blown  thither  by  the  occasion  of  some  tempta- 
tion, as  by  I  lie  wind,  it  is  always  chaff.  Those  who,  being 
hardened  by  carnal  it}',  are  mingled  in  the  assembly  of  the 
saints,  cease  not  to  be  separated  from  the  unity  of  that 
church  which  is  without  spot  or  wrinkle. "t 

It  is  therefore  certain,  that  St.  Augustine  acknowledged 
none  to  be  properly  the  church,  but  the  truly  faithful  and 
truly  righteous.  But  because  that  these  faithful  and  these 
righteous  are  mixed  with  the  wicked,  the  worldly,  and 
heretics,  in  the  circle  of  the  same  external  call,  as  the  chafFis 
with  the  good  seed  in  the  same  floor,  or  as  the  tares  are 
mingled  with  the  good  wheat  in  the  same  field; 

Wre  must  note,  in  the  second  place,  that  St.  Augustine 
gives  another  notion  of  the  church,  which  he  calls  the 
mixed  church  ;%  and  it  is  to  explain  this  notion,  that  he 
sets  before  us  all  the  comparisons  that  the  Scripture  makes 
use  of  to  represent  the  mixture  of  the  good  with  the  bad  in  the 
same  call  ;  that  of  the  field  where  the  Son  of  man  casts  his 
seed,  and  where  the  enemy  arose  in  the  night  and  sowed  his 
tares  also,  so  that  the  wheat  and  the  tares  must  grow  there 
together  till  the  time  of  harvest;  that  of  the  net  which  the 
fisherman  cast  into  the  sea,  and  which  enclosed  equally 
the  good  and  bad  fish;  that  of  the  floor  where  the  good  grain 

*  Aug.  contr.  Crescon.  lib.  2.  cap.  2. 
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is  mixed  with  the  chaff;  and  that  of  the  house  in  which  there 
are  vessels  of  gold  and  silver,  and  others  of  wood  and  earth* 
It  is  for  the  same  thing  that  he  makes  use  of  the  distinct  on 
of  "  the  true  body  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  mixed  body 
of.  Jesus  Christ;"*  meaning  by  true,  the  truly  faithful  and 
righteous  only,  and  by  mired,  the  faithful  and  righteous 
joined  with  those  who  are  not  so;  and  that  both  together,  by 
reason  of  their  mixture  in  one  and  the  same  external  call, 
make  in  a  manner  but  one  and  the  same  body.  He  makes 
use  for  the  same  purpose  of  the  distinction  of  being  of  the 
church,  and  being  in  the  church;  and  he  would  that  none 
but  the  truly  faithful  and  righteous  are  of  the  church,  but 
that  the  others  are  in  the  church  ;+  and  by  this  means  he 
forms  two  ideas  of  the  church,  the  one  distinct,  and  the 
other  confused:  the  distinct  restrains  the  church  precisely  to 
those  in  whom  she  properly  consists,  and  who  are  her  true 
members,  and  these  are  the  truly  righteous  and  faithful  ;  but 
the  confused  includes  all  those  who  externally  profess  them- 
selves to  be  Christians,  the  good  wheat  and  the  tares,  the 
chaff'  and  the  good  seed,  the  good  and  the  bad  fish,  the 
vessels  of  gold  and  silver,  and  those  of  wood  and  earth;  and 
in  this  confused  notion,  the  church  is  the  field,  the  floor,  the 
net,  and  the  house,  whereof  the  holy  Scriptures  speak. 

But  as  this  mixture  which  I  have  spoken  of  may  be 
understood  two  ways,  either  in  respect  of  manners,  or  in 
regard  of  doctrines  ; 

We  must  note,  in  the  third  place,  that  this  notion  of  the 
mixed  church,  according  to  St.  Augustine,  is  divided  into 
two;  for  he  would  have  us  sometimes  conceive  of  it  as  a 
body  wherein  the  righteous  are  only  mingled  with  the  unrigh- 
teous, that  is  to  say,  with  the  wicked,  whose  manners  are 
vicious  and  corrupted,  and  sometimes  also  he  would  have  us 
conceive  it  as  a  body  where  the  heretics  are  mixed  with  the 

•  Aug.  de  Doctr.  chr.  1.  3.  c.  32. 
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truly  faithful,  as  well  as  the  righteous  with  the  unrighteous. 
In  the  former  case,  the  mixed  church  is  a  pure  communion 
in  respect  of  doctrine,  but  corrupted  in  regard  of  manners  ; 
and  in  the  second,  it  is  a  communion  not  only  corrupted  in 
regard  of  manners,  but  impure  also  and  corrupted  in  regard 
of  its  tenets.  These  two  sorts  of  mixture  are  without  doubt 
in  the  hypothesis  of  St.  Augustine;  the  first  made  the  whole 
subject  of  his  dispute  against  the  Donatists;  and  as  for  the 
second,  he  often  explains  himself  in  his  books,  and  parti- 
cularly in  the  Psalms  against  the  Donatists,  where  he  says, 
u  That  after  Jesus  Christ  had  purged  his  floor  by  the 
preaching  of  the  cross,  the  righteous  were  as  the  new  seed 
which  he  spread  abroad  over  all  the  earth,  to  the  end  they 
should  make  another  harvest  at  the  end  of  the  world.  But 
that  this  harvest  grew  up  amidst  the  tares,  because  there  are 
heresies  everj/  where.  Hœc  messis  crescit  inter  zizania 
quia  sunt  hœreses  ubiqûe,"*  In  that  same  Psalm,  and 
elsewhere  in  divers  places,  he  quotes  the  example  of  the 
Jewish  Church,  in  which  he  says  that  the  saints,  the  pro- 
phets, and  the  righteous,  were  mixed  not  only  with  the 
wicked,  whose  manners  were  debauched  and  criminal,  but 
also  with  the  superstitious  and  idolaters;  this  leaves  no 
difficulty  about  it;  for  idolatry  is  the  greatest  of  all  here- 
sies. 

We  must  note,  in  the  fourth  place,  that  St.  Augustine 
would  have  us  consider  the  mixed  church  in  two  different 
states.  Foras  for  that  which  respects  men's  manners,  he 
says  that  sometimes  the  wicked  do  not  prevail  over  the 
righteous,  cither  in  number  or  authority;  but  that  sometimes 
also  they  prevail  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  good  are  often 
oppressed  under  their  multitude,  and  this  is  that  which 
lie  treats  particularly  of  in  his  Third  Book  against  Parme- 
iiian.  And  so  in  regard  of  heresies,  he  means,  that  some- 
times they  grow  so  powerful,  as  to  infect  almost  all  the 
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body:  and  this  is  what  he  expressly  shews  in  a  lei  lor  to 
Vincentius  a  Donatist  Bishop,  and  in  that  which  he  wrote  to 
Hesy  chius.* 

Thus  it  is  that  St.  Augustine  has  conceived  of  the  church, 
and  according  to  these  different  notions,  and  these  different 
states,  he  has  spoken  differently  of  separations  from  it. 
As  fur  that  which  regards  the  truly  righteous  and  faithful, 
there  is  no  question  but  that  he  thought  that  we  ought  to 
have  not  only  an  internal  communion  of  chanty  with  them, 
founded  upon  the  unity  that  is  between  all  the  members  of 
the  mystical  body  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  have  all  one  and 
the  same  faith,  one  and  the  same  piety,  and  the  same 
righteousness;  but  an  external  communion  also,  which 
consists  in  joining  with  them  in  the  same  assemblies,  in  par- 
taking of  the  same  sacraments,  in  approving  their  faith,  piet}r, 
and  good  works  ;  and  in  one  word,  in  accounting  them  their 
brethren,  as  far  as  it  is  possible  for  them  to  know  them.  But 
this  is  not  that  which  makes  the  difficulty;  all  the  question  is 
concerning  the  mixed  church,  and  all  the  dispute  is  to  know 
how,  according  to  St.  Augustine,  the  corn  and  the  tares,  that 
is  to  say,  the  truly  faithful  and  the  heretics,  ought  to  remain 
together  in  the  same  communion,  and  in  what  case  they 
might  separate  themselves. 

We  must  therefore  note,  in  the  fifth  place,  that  in  the 
doctrine  of  that  father,  there  is  a  certain  separation  that 
a  man  can  never  make,  under  any  pretence  whatsoever, 
without  being  a  schismatic;" and  that  there  is  another  that  he 
may  lawfully  make,  and  which  it  is  sometimes  necessary 
that  he  should.  He  has  distinguished  between  two  external 
bonds  that  should  unite  us  to  one  another;  the  first  is  that  of 
the  external  and  general  call  to  Christianity,  the  second  is 
that  of  the  participation  of  the  same  sacraments,  and  the 
same  assemblies.  It  is  the  first  bond  that  St.  Augustine 
would  have  to  be  inviolable,  not  only  in  regard  of  the  lailhful 

•  Au-.  Ep.  48.  &  Ep.  So, 
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between  themsclvps,  but  also  in  regard  of  the  wicked  and 
heretics;  and  not  only  while  we  suffer  them  to  be  in  the 
public  assemblies,  but  even  then  when  we  excommunicate 
them,  and  deprive  them  of  the  communion  of  the  sacraments. 
And  thus  it  is  that  he  understands  that  which  Jesus  Christ 
said  in  his  parable,  "  That  the  tares  ought  not  to  be  plucked 
up  which  the  enemy  had  sown  among  the  good  wheat  in  the 
sam^  field;  but  that  he  would  leave  both  to  grow  together 
until  the  harvest:"  (Matt.  13.  29,  30.)  and  it  is  this  kind  of 
unity  whereof  he  says,  that  there  is  no  just  necessity  of e~ccr 
breaking — Prœcidende  unit  at  is  nulla  est  just  a  nécessitas  ;* 
it  is  the  unity  of  the  same  net  that  enclosed  both  good 
and  bad  fish,  the  unity  of  the  same  floor  that  contained 
both  the  good  seed  and  the  chaff,  the  unity  of  the  same 
field  where  the  tares  grew  up  with  the  wheat,  the  unity  of 
the  same  house  where  there  are  vessels  of  wood  and  earth, 
with  those  of  gold  and  silver:  and  in  a  word,  this  unity  that 
we  call  the  external  and  general  call  to  Christianity.  It 
is  therefore  first  of  all  in  this  sense  that  he  means  that 
there  is  a  church  from  which  wTe  ought  never  to  separate 
ourselves,  under  any  pretence  whatsoever,  and  from  which  all 
those  who  separate  themselves  are  schismatics;  for  he 
understands  it  of  that  mixed  church,  that  field,  that  floor,  that 
net,  that  common  housei  out  of  which  we  must  never 
go  forth,  nor  drive  out  others,  however  wicked  and  heretical 
they  may  be,  there  being  none  but  God  who  can  make 
this  separation,  and  w7ho  will  in  effect  make  it  at  the  end  of 
the  world.  And  as  it  was  thus  that  the  Donatists  had 
se  >arated  themselves,  so  it  was  chiefly  upon  this  that  he  con- 
vinced them  of  schism;  for  they  owned  none  for  Christians, 
but  those  of  their  own  party;  they  rejected  the  baptism  of  all 
the  rest;  they  looked  upon  them  as  pagans,  who  had  no 
more  any  shadow7  of  Christianity;  and  when  proselytes 
came  over  to  them,  they  made  them  pass  through  all  the 

*  Aug.  contr.  Ep.  Parmen.  lib.  2.  cap.  11. 
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degrees  of  the  cateehumtni,  before  they  would  receive 
them;  and  they  began  to  make  them  Christians  anew,  as  if 
they  had  come  out  of  a  society  of  absolute  infidels,  as 
I  have  noted  in  my  fourth  observation  on  their  history.  This 
distinction  that  1  have  of  these  two  sorts  of  separation,  is 
clearly  to  be  found  in  the  doctrine  of  St.  Augustine.  He 
notes  both  the  one  and  the  other  in  his  Third  Book  against 
Parmenian,  where  he  treats  of  this  matter  very  largely. 
u  When  any  brother,"  says  he,  "  that  is  to  say,  any  Christian 
among  those  who  are  in  the  society  of  tiie  church,  falls  into 
sins  so  great  that  they  judge  worthy  of  an  anathema,  I 
would  have  them  proceed  to  his  excommunication,  if  that 
may  be  done  without  any  danger  of  schism;  but  yet  it 
ought  to  be  done  with  that  charity  that  St.  Paul  recommends 
to  us,  to  wit,  that  we  should  not  treat  him  as  an  enemy, 
but  correct  him  as  a  brother;  for  you  are  not  called  to  pluck 
up,  but  to  correct.  If  he  does  not  acknowledge  nor  correct 
his  fault  by  repentance,  he  wilfully  goes  out  of  himself  from 
the  church,  and  it  will  be  his  own  will  that  separates  him 
from  the  Christian  unity.  Our  Lord  himself  said  to  his 
servants,  when  they  would  pluck  up  the  tares  mixed  with  the 
wheat,  •  Leave  them  to  grow  up  together  until  harvest;'  and 
he  gives  the  reason,  to  wit,  '  Lest,'  says  he,  '  that  in  plucking 
up  the  tares,  you  pluck  up  the  wheat  also.'"*  See  here 
precise ly  these  two  separations  whereof  1  speak,  the  one 
that  deprives  of  the  communion  of  the  sacraments,  and  the 
other  which  breaks  olF  Christian  unity;  one  which  is  but  to 
correct,  and  the  other  which  goes  as  far  as  to  pluck  up. 
This  father  alleges,  for  the  same  thing,  the  example  of 
St.  Paul,  who  in  the  excommunication  of  the  incestuous 
person  in  Corinth,  did  indeed  deliver  that  miserable  person  to 
Satan;  but  only  "  for  the  destruction  of  the  flesh,  that  the 
spirit  might  be   saved   in  the  day  of  the  Lord  Jesus  ;"f 

*  Aug.  contr.  Ep.  Panr.cn.  1.  3,  cap.  2. 
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that  is  to  say,  that  he  deprived  him  of  the  communion  of  the 
sacraments,  but  that  he  did  not  wholly  pluck  him  up  out  of  the 
field  of  the  church.*     He  alleges  yet  further,  what  the  same 
apostle  wrote  to  the  Thessalonians,  "  If  any  man  obey  not  our 
word  by  this  epistle,  note  that  man,  and  have  no  company 
with  him,  that  he  may  be  ashamed:  yet  count  him  not  as  an 
enemy,  but  admonish  him  as  a  brother."  2  Thess.  3.  14,  15. 
He  alleges  lastly,  that  which  St.  Paul  wrote  to  the  Corinthians 
touching  the  same  incestuous  penitent,  that  they  ought  to 
pardon  him;  "  lest  Satan  should  get  an  advantage  over  us; 
for  we  are  not  ignorant  of  his  devices."  2  Cor.  2.  11.  "  What 
means  the  apostle,"  says  he,  "  by  these  words,  '  Lest  Satan 
should  get  an  advantage  over  us,  for  we  are  not  ignorant 
of  his  devices?5  It  is  that  under  the  appearance  of  a  just 
seventy,    he  sometimes    persuades   to    a    violent    cruelty, 
desiring  nothing  more  than  to  break  the  bond  of  peace  and 
charity,  well  knowing  that  while  that  bond  shall  be  preserved 
among  Christians,  he  cannot  hurt  them,  and  that  his  devices 
and  designs  would  vanish. "t     There   cannot   be  a  more 
perfect  example  of  that  first  separation  given,  than  that  of  the 
Donatists  in  respect  of  the  church  ;  for  as  I  have  said  already, 
they  so  absolutely  separated  themselves  from  it,  that  they  did 
not  own  it  to  be  any  longer  Christian  in  any  manner,  and 
therefore  it  was  that  they  re-baptized  all  those  who  came 
over  to  their  party.      But  we  cannot  also  give  a  better 
example  of  the  second,   than  that  of  the  church  itself,  in 
regard  of  the  Donatists;  for  although  they  would  separate 
themselves  from  the  church,  yet  the  church  did  not  fail  to 
look  upon  them  as  Christians,  and  in  some  manner  as  bre- 
thren.    "  The  Donatists,"  says  St.  Augustine,  "  are  impious 
in  going  about  to  re-baptize  all  the  world;  but  as  for  us  who 
have  better  sentiments,  we  dare  not  even  disapprove  of  the 
sacraments  of  God  in  a  schismatical  communion.    In  respect 
ol^  the  things  about  which  we  agree,  they  are  yet  with  us; 

*  Ibid.- cap.  1.  f  Ibid. 
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and  in  respect  of  Hie  things  about  which  we  differ,  they  are 
separated  from  us.  This  approach  to  us,  and  this  Reparation, 
are  not  ordered  by  the  motions  of  the  body,  but  by  those  of 
the  mind;  and  as  the  union  of  bodies  is  made  by  the  conti- 
nuity of  the  places  they  fill  up,  s*o  the  union  of  spirits  also  ia 
made  by  the  consent  of  wills.  If  those  who  have  forsaken> 
the  unity  of  the  church  do  other  things  than  those  that  are 
done  in  the  church,  they  are  in  that  respect  separated  from 
her;  but  if  they  do  that  which  is  done  in  the  church,  they 
remain  as  yet  in  that  respect  in  a  common  union.  The 
Donatists  are  therefore  with  us  in  some  things,  and  they  are 
separated  from  us  in  some  others."* 

I  cannot  here  avoid  taking  notice  of  the  error  into  which 
the  author  of  the  Prejudices  seems  to  have  fallen,  about  the 
meaning  of  these  words  of  St.  Augustine  in  the  Second 
Book  against  Parmenian,  Prœcidendœ  unitatis  nulla  est 
just  a  nécessitas— There  is  no  just  necessity  to  break  off 
union.  For  it  seems  that  he  thought  that  this  maxim  re- 
garded all  manner  of  separation,  not  considering  that  it  only 
respects  that  of  the  Donatists,  which  consisted  in  the  breaking 
the  general  bond  of  Christianity,  and  not  that  which  consists 
in  refusing  our  communion  to  those  who  corrupt  religion  by 
their  pernicious  superstitions  and  errors.  If  he  had  taken 
the  pains  to  have  read  ten  or  twelve  lines  higher,  he  had 
found  that  St.  Augustine  had  strongly  established  the  neces- 
sity of  separating  ourselves  from  heretics.  "  St.  Paul," 
says  that  father,  "  writing  to  the  Galatians,  manifestly 
forbids  them  to  hear  those  who  did  not  preach  Jesus  Christ, 
but  a  falsehood  and  a  lie.  '  If  any  one  should  preach  another 
Gospel  to  you  than  what  you  have  received,  let  him  be 
anathema.'  "t  He  would  that  we  should  pronounce  an 
anathema  against  those  who  preach  to  us  any  thing  beyond 
what  we  have  received.     He  says  elsewhere,  that  there  can 

•  Aug.  de  Bapt.  contr.  Donat.  I.  I.e.  1. 
f  Aug.  contr.  Ep.  Parmen.  lib.  2.  cap,  11. 
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be  no  just  necessity  of  breaking  of  unity.  Who  sees  no( 
that  he  must  make  a  distinction,  and  that,  according  to  him, 
there  is  a  separation  that  is  good,  just,  and  necessary;  and 
another,  unjust,  unlawful,  and  sehismatical  ? 

Although  this  distinction  is  unquestionable,  yet  I  shall  not 
fail  to  produce  here  a  canon  that  establishes  it,  out  of  the 
very  doctrine  of  St.  Augustine,  as  clearly  as  we  can  desire  it. 
It  is  in  the  Decree  of  Gratian,  under  the  name  of  Pope 
Urban,  in  these  terms;  "  Some  men  say,  that  when  we 
excommunicate  persons  who  have  deserved  to  be  excom- 
municated, wTe  go  against  the  parable  of  the  Gospel,  where 
our  Lord  forbids  us  to  pluck  up  the  tares  out  of  his  field. 
They  say  also,  that  this  is  contrary  to  St.  Augustine,  who 
assures  us  that  we  ought  not  to  divide  its  unity,  and  that  we 
must  tolerate  the  wicked  and  not  reject  them.  But,  first, 
we  answer,  That  if  we  ought  not  to  excommunicate  the 
heretics  and  the  wicked,  St.  Augustine  would  have  done  ill  to 
have  joined  himself  to  the  legates  of  the  holy  church  of  Rome, 
and  to  some  other  holy  bishops,  to  excommunicate  Pelagius 
andCselestius,  and  to  separate  them  from  the  church,  because 
they  brought  in  a  new  heresy  into  it.  But  why  also  did  the 
same  St.  Augustine,  with  the  whole  church  of  God,  hold  the 
Donatists  to  be  justly  excommunicated,  against  whom  these 
things  are  written;  and  why  did  not  they  receive  them  into 
their  communion,  but  only  after  signs  of  repentance,  and  the 
imposition  of  hands  !  Jesus  Christ,  who  proposed  the  parable 
of  the  tares,  did  not  he  clearly  ordain  excommunication  else- 
where, saying  that  if  our  brother  would  not  obey  the  church 
correcting  him,  we  ought  to  reckon  him  as  a  heathen  and  a 
publican  ?  That  which  manifestly  shews  us,  that  it  is  one 
thing  to  excommunicate,  and  another  to  pluck  up;  the 
discipline  of  the  church  excommunicates,  but  it  does  not 
pluck  up."  See  here  precisely  that  which  St.  Augustine 
himself  said,  Non  estis  ad  eradicandum,  sed  ad  corrigendum. 
From  whence  appears  the  truth  of  that  which  I  have  said, 
that  according  to  this  father,  there  is  a  bad  separation^  and 
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that  is  schismatical  in  its  own  nature,  and  another  that 
is  not  so;  and  that  although  it  is  never  permitted  us  to 
make  the  former,  yet  it  does  not  follow  that  we  may  not 
make  the  latter,  provided  we  do  it  upon  just  causes,  and 
observe  the  rules  of  prudence  and  charity  in  it. 

Vv  e  must  therefore  lay  it  down  as  a  certain  truth,  that  St. 
Augustine  thought  that  we  might  sometimes  break  the 
communion  of  the  sacraments  and  assemblies;  we  are  only 
concerned  to  know  in  what  case  he  thought  that  that  separa- 
tion should  be  made. 

To  make*  this  point  clear,  I  shall  say,  in  the  sixth  place, 
that  when  St.  Augustine  considered  the  church  in  the  mere 
mixture  with  the  wicked;  that  is  to  say,  in  the  mixture  with 
those  whose  manners  are  vicious  and  criminal,  he  taught,  that 
those  who  are  in  office  in  the  church,  may  proceed  to  the  ex- 
communication of  impenitent  sinners,  when  those  sinners  are 
few  in  number,  and  when  there  is  ground  to  believe  that  they 
may  disturb  the  peace  of  the  church;  but  if  the  crime  includes 
a  whole  multitude,  and  that  the  body  in  general  is  infected, 
then  he  would  that  the  good  should  content  themselves  to 
preserve  their  own  righteousness,  without  partaking  of  the 
sins  of  the  wicked;  he  would  that  they  should  groan  under  it? 
and  pray  to  God;  but  he  would  not  that  they  should  separate 
themselves.  "When  the  evil,"  says  he,  "has  seized  the 
greater  number,  nothing  remains  for  the  good  to  do,  but  to 
groan  and  lament."  And  a  little  lower,  "  If  the  contagion 
of  sin  has  invaded  the  multitude,  then  it  is  necessary  that 
discipline  should  be  used  with  mercy,  for  the  counsels  of 
separation  are  vain,  pernicious,  and  sacrilegious."*  But 
when  he  considers  the  church  not  only  as  a  mixture  of  good 
and  wicked,  but  also  as  a  mixture  of  the  truly  faithful  and 
heretic-,  I  maintain  that  he  has  formally  acknowledged  the 
justice  and  necessity  of  a  separation,  not  only  in  regard  of 
some  particular  persons,  but  in  regard  even  of  entire  societies., 

*  Aug»  confr.  Ep.  Parmen.  lib.  55.  cap..  % 
VOL.  IT.  R 
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provided  they  go  not  so  far  as  that  which  he  calls  eradication. 
We  have  already  noted  that  he  would,  according  to  St.  Paul, 
that  we  should  pronounce  an  anathema  against  those  who 
preach  another  Gospel  than  that  which  he  has  preached. 
But  this  very  thing  gives  the  faithful  a  right  to  reject  the 
communion  of  heretical  societies,  and  to  separate  themselves 
from  their  assemblies.     In  his  Book  of  the  True  Religion, 
he  exemplifies  it  as  a  very  strange  thing,  and  very  con- 
demnable,   that  the  heathen  philosophers,  who  had  other 
sentiments  concerning  divinity  than  the  people,  should  par- 
take in  the  worship  of  the  people.     u  In  their  schools,"  says 
he,  "  they  had  sentiments  differing  from  those  of  the  people, 
and  yet  notwithstanding  they  had  temples  common  with  the 
people.     The  people  and  their  priests  were  not  ignorant  that 
these  philosophers  had  opinions  contrary  to  theirs  touching 
the  nature  of  the  gods,  since  every  philosopher  was  not  afraid 
of  publishing  his  opinions,  and  of  labouring  at  the  same  time 
to  recommend  them  to  others  ;  and  yet  nevertheless,  with  that 
diversity  of  sentiments,  they  did  not  fail  to  assist  at  the 
public  worship   without  being  hindered  by  any  body."* 
A  man  that  speaks  after  this  manner,  would  not  think  it  ill-, 
that  any  should  separate  themselves  from  heretical  com- 
munions.    But  he  explains  himself  still  more  clearly  after- 
wards: for  he  says,  "  That  if  the  Christian  Religion  should 
do  nothing  else  but  correct  that  vice,    it  would   deserve 
infinite  praises."     And  he  adds  immediately  after,  "  That  it 
appears  by  the  example  of  so   many  heretics   that  have 
deviated  from  the  rule  of  Christianity,  that  they  would  not 
admit  to  the  communion  of  the  sacraments  those  who  taught 
concerning  God  the  Father,  his  wisdom  and  his  grace,  other- 
wise than  the  truth  would  allow  them,  and  who  would 
persuade  men  to  receive  their  false  doctrine. — But  that  is  not 
only  to  be  found  true  in  regard  of  the  Manichees,  and  of  some 
others  who  have  other  sacraments   than  we,  but  also  in 

*  Aug.  de  ver.  Relig.  cap,  I. 
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regard  of  those  who,  having  the  same  sacraments,  have 
sentiments  differing  from  us  in  other  things,  and  errors 
which  they  obstinately  defend;  for  they  are  shut  out  from 
the  Catholic  communion,  and  the  participation  of  those  same 
sacraments  which  they  have  common  with  us.'7* 

From  whence  comes  it  to  pass  therefore,  you  will  say, 
that  St.  Augustine  seems  sometimes  to  ascribe  to  the  ortho- 
dox the  right  only  of  a  passive  separation,  in  regard  of 
heretical  societies  ?  that  is  to  say,  that  he  would  not  that  wè 
should  separate  from  them,  even  then  when  they  separate 
themselves.  For  he  says  in  some  place,  that  though  the 
traditors  should  have  openly  maintained  in  the  church  that 
their  action  was  good  and  holy,  that  is  to  say,  that  they  ought 
to  have  delivered  up  their  Bibles  to  the  pagans  for  tnem  to 
burn  them,  and  that  though  they  should  even  have  wrote  on 
that  subject,  "  provided  they  had  not  set  up  their  assemblies 
apart,  nor  separated  themselves,  yet  we  ought  not  to  have 
abandoned,  for  them,  the  good  wheat :"t  which  signifies 
this,  that  we  ought  not  to  separate  ourselves  from  those, 
though  their  doctrine  whereof  he  had  spoken  was  detest- 
able, contrary  to  faith,  conscience,  and  good  manners.  In 
effect,  he  speaks  almost  always  of  the  heretical  societies  of 
his  time,  as  of  those  who  had  cut  themselves  off  from  the 
communion  of  the  church,  and  whom  the  church  had  not 
rejected.  I  answer,  that  St.  Augustine  would  have  us 
suffer  the  communion  of  heretics  in  certain  cases,  but  that  he 
would  have  us  also  in  other  cases  to  separate  ourselves  from 
them.  While  we  are  in  no  danger  of  partaking  with  then- 
errors,  neither  in  effect  nor  in  appearance,  but  that  we  may 
preserve  the  profession  of  our  faith  pure,  without  consenting 
to  impiety,  or  seeming  to  consent  to  it,  and  that  there  should 
not  be  on  the  part  of  the  heretics  that  obstinacy  of  opinion,  he 
would    have  us  suffer  their    communion.      For  it  is  the. 

*  Aug.  de  ver.  Relic;,  cap.  5. 
\  (Jontr.  Crescon.  lib.  3.  cap.  3S, 
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manifest  doctrine  of  this  father,  that  in  the  society  of  the 
church  no  one  is  responsible  but  for  his  own  crimes,  and  not 
for  those  of  others,  at  least  if  he  take  no  part  with  them,  or 
do  not  approve  them,  or  consent  to  them.  So  that  while 
there  is  no  obstinacy  in  maintaining  error,  while  there  is  no 
danger  of  being  seduced,  and  while  one  is  not  bound  to  take 
any  part  in  the  evil,  nor  to  hide  one's  faith  and  piety  under  the 
vail  of  hypocrisy,  this  rather  yields  that  we  should  have 
communion  with  heretics,  as  the  ancient  prophets  had 
communion  with  the  idolaters  of  their  times,  and  as  Jesus 
Christ  and  his  disciples  had  communion  with  the  Pharisees 
and  Sadducees,  and  were  found  among  them  in  the  same  as- 
semblies. But  when  there  is  an  invincible  opinjonativeness, 
and  error  is  so  deeply  rooted  that  there  is  no  more  hope  of  its 
Jbeing  healed,  St.  Augustine  would,  in  this  case,  that  a  man 
should  separate  himself  from  their  communion.  This  is  that 
which  he  teaches  in  the  same  Book  of  the  True  Religion; 
■"  The  church,"  says  he,  "  suffers  their  error,  while  they  have 
no  accusers,  or  do  not  defend  their  false  opinions  with 
obstinacy  ;  but  when  they  are  accused,  and  defend  themselves 
obstinately  in  their  opinions,  she  separates  them  from  her 
communion;"*  which  is  formally  tp  acknowledge  the  right 
of  active  separation  in  an  orthodox  church.  And  from  the 
same  we  may  evidently  conclude,  that  this  father  does  not 
approve  that  we  should  remain  in  an  heretical  communion 
when  there  is  the  least  necessity  of  partaking  in  error, 
wickedness,  or  superstition,  whether  in  effect  or  appearance; 
and  that  he  would  on  the  contrary  conclude,  that  in  this  case 
the  good  should  separate  themselves,  for  the  preservation  of 
their  own  righteousness.  But  to  throw  a  still  greater  light 
on  this  matter,  we  must  note  that,  according  to  the  doctrine 
of  this  father,  every  society,  whatsoever  it  be,  that  determines 
a  false  doctrine,  and  publishes  books  of  it,  to  teach  posterity, 
;  who  will  have  none  receive  its  communion  but  those  who 

*  i\ug.  de  ver.  Relig.  cap.  6. 
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approve  that  doctrine,  in  giving  the  orthodox  a  just  occasion 
to  separate  themselves,  she  herself  first  of  all  breaks  the 
bond  of  unity,  and  it  is  she  that  makes  the  active  separation, 
and  becomes  schismaticah  This  is  that  which  lie  teaches  in  his 
treatise  against  Cresconius.  This  Donatist  had  said  to  him, 
that  if  he  did  not  approve  of  the  crime  of  the  Iraditors,  if  on 
the  contrary  it  displeased  him,  he  ought  to  fly  from  and 
abandon  the  church  of  the  traditors.  To  answer  to  this,  St. 
Augustine  says,  first  of  all,  that  though  there  should  have 
been  Iraditors  in  his  church,  yet  he  ought  not  to  forsake  it, 
while  he  did  not  communicate  with  their  crime;  and  that  on 
;the  contrary  he  condemned  it,  and  laboured  to  correct  it  by 
preaching  and  discipline.  He  proves  it  by  the  ex  impie  of 
St.  Cyprian,  who  declaimed  against  the  vices  of  the  church, 
but, who  did  not  separate  himself  from  it:  and  by  that  of 
David,  of  Samuel,  of  Isaiah,  of  Jeremiah,  of  Zachariah,  and 
other  saints,  who  cried  out  against  the  transgressors  of  the 
law,  yet  without  separating  themselves  notwithstanding'. 
Since  immediately  after  he  adds,  "  Is  it  that  the  iraditors 
have  instituted  some  new  sacraments,  or  some  new  baptism  ? 
Is  it  that  they  have  composed  books  to  teach  others  to  do  or 
imitate  the  action  of  the  tr adit  ors,  or  that  they  have  recom- 
mended those  books  to  posterity,  or  that  we  hold  and  follow 
that  doctrine  ?  If  they  had  done  so,  and  suffered  no  person  to 
have  been  in  their  communion  but  those  who  would  read 
their  books,  and  approve  that  doctrine,  I  say  that  they  would 
have  separated  themselves  from  the  unity  of  the  church;  and 
if  you  saw  me  in  their  schism,  you  would  then  have  reason 
to  say,  that  I  was  in  the  church  of  the  trzuiiors."*  These 
words  note  clearly  what  I  have  said,  that  when  a  church 
teaches  a  false  doctrine,  which  it  makes  to  enter  into  the  use 
of  the  sacraments,  and  that  it  would  receive  into  its  com- 
munion none  but  those  who  approve  it,  it  is  not  only  just  bo 
separate  from  her,  but  it  is  she  herself  that  breaks  the  bond 

*  Contr.  Crcscon.  lib.  S.  cap.  38. 
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of  the  unity  of  the  church,  and  casts  herself  into  schism. 
"But  this  is  precisely  that  which  the  Church  of  Rome  does 
in  respect  of  us;  for  she  has  not  only  decided  as  of  faith, 
the  doctrines  that  we  do  not  believe  to  be  true;  she  has  not 
only  set  forth  books  to  teach  those  tenets  to  posterity,  but 
she  has  cut  off  all  those  from  her  communion,  who  will 
not  believe  them  after  the  manner  that  she  teaches  them.  So 
that  we  have  in  this  respect  a  just  reason  to  say,  that  it 
is  she  that  has  made  the  active  separation;  and  if  it  be 
true  that  we  have  reason  in  the  foundation,  it  is  she  that  has 
broken  the  Christian  unity,  and  to  which  the  schism  ought  to 
be  imputed,  and  not  to  us,  who  are  in  a  mere  passive 
Séparation.  From  whence,  by  the  way,  it  further  follows, 
that  to  the  deciding  the  question  of  the  schism  that  is 
between  us,  and  to  know  which  of  the  two  parties  is  to 
blame,  we  must  necessarily  come  to  the  discussion  of  the 
controverted  articles.  For  if  the  Church  of  Rome  has 
decided  nothing  that  is  not  conformable  to  the  Gospel, 
she  has  a  right  to  reject  all  those  from  her  communion,  who 
refuse  to  believe  her  doctrine;  we  will  grant  this:  but  if  she 
has  decided  errors,  it  is  certain  also,  that  the  necessity  which 
she  has  imposed  on  others  to  believe  and  practise  them 
in  order  to  their  being  in  her  communion,  renders  her  guilty 
of  schism.  All  depends  therefore  on  the  discussion  of  the 
foundation.  For  there  is  no  ground  left  of  doubting  that 
according  to  the  doctrine  of  St.  Augustine,  it  is  not  only 
permitted,  but  even  necessary  to  the  orthodox  in  some 
certain  cases,  to  be  no  longer  joined  in  the  assemblies  of 
those  who  teach  those  errors,  and  to  live  separated  from 
their  communion.  We  shall  see,  in  the  close,  whether  that 
multitude  and  visible  extension  can  take  away  that  right 
from  a  small  party  restrained  to  a  few  persons  and  places; 
for  there  remains  nothing  but  this  doubt  to  be  taken  away: 
but  to  effect  this,  we  must  go  on  to  the  examination  of  the 
second  proposition  of  the  author  of  the  Prejudices. 

(:  The  infallible  and  perpetual  mark,55  says  he,  "  to  know 
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the  church  by,  according;  to  St.  Augustine  and  the  other 
African  Fathers,  is  a  visible  extension  throughout  all  nations; 
because  that  visible  extension,  according  to  them,  agreed 
with  the  church  in  all  ages,  and  that  it  is  a  negative  mark; 
that  is  to  say,  that  every  society  which  has  not  that 
extension,  is  not  the  church:  so  that  this  arguing  is  always 
just — Your  society  is  shut  up  in  a  small  part  of  the  world, 
therefore  it  is  not  the  church.  It  is,"  adds  he,  "  by  this 
principle,  that  St.  Augustine  has  disputed  against  the 
Donatists,  and  convicted  them  of  being  schismatics." 

This  proposition  is  not  less  captious  nor  less  ambiguous 
than  the  former.     For  if  the  author  of  the  Prejudices  means 
that  that  visible  extension  is  a  perpetual  mark  of  the  orthodox» 
communion,   that  always  distinguishes  it  from  impure  or 
heretical  communions,  so  that  this  orthodox  communion, 
as  far  as  it  is  visible,  can  never  be  restrained  to  a  few  person© 
and  places,  it  is  certain  that  this  was  not  the  opinion  of  St. 
Augustine,  nor  that  of  the  other  fathers;  and  it  is  certain 
also,  that  the  celebrated  authors  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
reject   the  proposition  in  this  sense,  as  false  and  absurd; 
and  that,  in  effect,  it  is  manifestly  contrary  to  experience. 
To  set  forth  the  truth  of  what  I  propose,  I  will  begin  with 
experience;  and  as  that  of  our  age  presents  itself  first  to  our 
view,  I  say,  that  if  we  must  act  at  this  day  according  to  the 
principle,   That  the  true  orthodox  church  ought  to  he  visi- 
bly extended  over  all  nations,  we  must  conclude  that  there 
is  no  true  orthodox  church  in  the  world.     For  it  is  most  true, 
that  of  all  the  communions  which  at  this  day  divide  Christi- 
anity, there  is  not  any  one  to  whom  this  mark  is  applicable. 
I  will  not  say  that  there  are  divers  parties  in  the  known 
world  which  have  not  so  much  as  yet  heard  of  Christianil}', 
nor  that  there  are  others  who  after  having  received  it  have 
absolutely  rejected  it  to  embrace  the  Mahometan  religion.    I 
will  not  here  speak  of  the  Greek  communion  separated  from 
the  Roman,  or  of  the  Coptick  or  Nestorian,  or  of  the  Jaco- 
bites or  Armenian,  which  evidently  have  not  that  visible 
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extension  throughout  all  nations.  I  will  only  speak  of  the 
Rornfln  and  the  Protestant,  as  they  are  at  present.  "He 
must,"  says  the  author  of  the  Prejudices,  "  be  wholly  Hind, 
that  can  dire  to  maintain  that  the  society  of  Caïvinists, 
which  is  wholly  shut  out  of  Italy,  Spain,  Flanders,  a  great 
part  of  Germany,  Swedcland,  Denmark,  Muscovy,  Asia., 
Africa,  of  almost  all  America,  is  that  which  Jesus  Christ  has 
spread  over  all  the  world."*  But  before  he  argues  after  this 
manner,  he  ought  to  take  heed,  that  wè  cannot  say  the  same 
thing  of  the  Roman  communion.  For  is  it  not  true,  that  it 
is  at  this  day  excluded  from  Swedeland,  Denmark,  a  great 
part  of  Germany,  a  part  of  Switzerland,  a  part  of  Greece, 
Muscovy,  Africa,  Ethiopia,  Persia,  Tartary,  China,  Japan, 
of  the  Indies,  and  from  the  greatest  part  of  America?  And 
the  author  of  the  Prejudices  ought  not  to  pretend  the  prevail- 
ing of  some  colonies  of  missionaries,  whom  the  Pope  sends 
here  and  there  to  gain  proselytes  :  for  since  he  will  not  have 
it  that  we  should  gain  any  thing  by  the  colonies  of  English 
and  Dutch,  who  have  established  themselves  in  all  parts  of 
the  world,  why  w7ould  he  help  himself  by  the  missionaries 
and  pensionaries  that  the  congregations  de  fide  propaganda 
maintain  in  foreign  countries?  Why  should  they  be  more 
reckoned  for  any  thing  than  those  colonies  of  English  and 
Dutch,  who  have  the  exercises  of  their  religion  as  free  as 
those  of  the  Roman  communion  ?  u  They  are,"  says  he, 
u  such  merchants  as  are  in  those  countries,  only  for  the  sake 
of  trade."'!"  But  do  not  those  merchants  pray  to  God  in  the 
form  of  their  religion,  in  whatever  country  they  may  be,  and 
with  whatever  design  they  are  there  ?  Is  it  that  those  mer- 
chants, being  so  much  tied  as  they  are  to  their  trading,  make 
no  open  profession  of  their  religion,  or  that  they  have  not  in 
the  greatest  part  of  those  places  where  they  are  their  ordinary 
assemblies,  with  their  ministers,  as  well  as  the  missionaries  ? 
He  must  yield  in  good  earnest,  that  the  Christians  are  now 

•  Chap.  9.  p.  39$.  f  Pag.  199- 
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divided  arid  separated  from  one  another,  about  matters  of 
faith  and  worship,  in  their  different  societies  or  communions, 
of  which  each  one  has  its  seat  and  bounds  apart,  beyond 
which  we  cannot  say  they  are  visibly  extended,  if  we  would 
speak  with  any  reason;  and  that  there  is  no  one  that  is 
throughout  all  nations  in  the  form  of  a  communion  or  visible 
society.  From  whence  it  follows,  that  all  this  dispute  of 
the  author  of  the  Prejudices  is  but  a  beating  the  air,  and 
which  he  can  never  apply  to  any  real  subject, 

The  experience  of  former  ages  is  not  less  contrary  to  the 
proposition  of  the  author  of  the  Prejudices,  than  that  of  our 
age.  For  if  we  consult  history,  we  shall  find  that  it  has 
often  fallen  out,  that  an  heretical  communion  has  spread  it- 
self every  where,  while  the  orthodox  communion  was  so  li- 
mited, that  it  did  not  seem  to  take  up  any  space.  If  in  th* 
time  of  the  Arians  they  had  disputed  by  this  principle,  by 
which  the  author  of  the  Prejudices  would  decide  our  differ- 
ences; I  mean,  if  they  would  have  treated  that  communion 
as  heretical  that  was  not  visibly  spread. over  all  the  nations, 
and  that  as  orthodox  which  was,  the  Arians  had  easily  over- 
come. "  The  heresy  of  the  Arians  and  Eunomians,"  says  St. 
Jerom,  "  possessed  all  the  East,  except  Athanasius  and  Pau- 
linus."*  St.  Hilary  says  the  same  thing:  "  The  greatest  part 
of  the  Ten  Provinces  of  Asia,  excepting  Eleusius  and  soma 
ethers,  do  not  truly  know  God."t  "  In  those  times,"  says 
the  author  of  the  Life  of  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  "  the  church 
was  oppressed  by  the  Arian  heresy  ;  many  bishops  were  ba- 
nished and  vexed  by  torments  and  calumnies  a  thousand 
ways;  many  presbyters,  and  many  numerous  flocks,  were 
brought  down  to  the  utmost  misery,  exposed  to  the  injuries 
of  the  weather,  as  no  more  having  any  house  of  prayer  where 
they  might  meet.  That  heresy  had  almost  filled  all  the  earth, 
and  it  triumphed,  being  upheld  by  the  power  of  the  emperor; 
so  that  good  men  had  not  so  much  as  the  justice  of  the  laws 

*  Jerom.  contr.  error.  Joan.  IlierosoL  f  Hilar,  de,  Syn> 
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against  the  wicked.  And  because  the  pastors,  or  to  say 
better,  the  concealed  wolves,  under  the  appearance  of  pas- 
tors, had  the  liberty  to  drive  the  orthodox  bishops  out  of  the 
churches,  who  alone  were  worthy  to  serve  Jesus  Christ  the 
Sovereign  Bishop,  it  happened,  that  some  overcome  with  fear, 
others  deceived  by  fair  words,  others  gained  by  money,  others 
surprised  through  their  own  simplicity,  embraced  that  he- 
resy, and  opened  their  bosoms  and  gave  their  communion  to 
their  adversaries.'**  This  was  that  which  obliged  the  fa- 
thers to  elevate  the  little  number  and  the  little  flock  above 
extension  and  multitude.  "  Where  are  those  men,"  saith 
Gregory  Nazianzeh, <c  who  reproach  us  with  our  poverty,  and 
insolently  boast  themselves  of  their  riches,  who  would  define 
the  church  by  multitude,  and  contemn  the  little  flock  ?  They 
measure  divinity,  they  weigh  the  people  in  the  balance,  they 
esteem  the  earthly,  and  cover  with  injuries  the  lights  of  the 
world;  they  heap  together  the  common  stones  and  despise 
the  precious,  not  remembering,  that  the  more  the  sands  sur- 
pass in  number  the  stars,  the  more  the  ordinary  stones  sur- 
pass the  precious  in  quantity,  the  more  those  stars  and  pre- 
cious stones  surpass  the  sands  and  the  ordinary  stones  in  pu- 
rity and  excellency  .'"f  This  father,  who  had  seen  in  his  time 
the  heretics  masters  of  the  whole  church,  and  their  communion 
spread  very  wide  and  far  in  the  East  and  in  the  West,  While 
the  orthodox  durst  not  appear,  was  so  far  from  having  the 
faith  and  the  true  orthodox  church  to  be  regulated  by  that  ex- 
tension, that  he  made  on  the  contrary  this  extension  a  ground 
of  reproach  to  the  Arians  ;  taking  that  for  a  mark  of  heresy, 
which  the  author  of  the  Prejudices  would  have  us  take  for  a 
mark  of  orthodoxy.  "  Are  you  ignorant,"  says  he,  "  that 
the  faith,  as  miserable  and  forsaken  as  it  is,  is  a  thousand 
times  more  precious  than  impiety  in  splendour  and  abun- 
dance? Is  it  so,  that  you  prefer  the  multitude  of  the  Ca- 
naanites,  before  one  Abraham,  or  all  the  inhabitants  of  So- 

*  la  vitâ  Greg.  Nazian.  t  Greg.  Nazian.  Orat.  25. 
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dom,  before  one  Lot,  or  all  the  Midianites  to  one  Moses  ? 
Notwithstanding  you  know,  that  these  saints  were  but  stran- 
gers and  foreigners  among  those  people.  1  pray  tell  me, 
whether  the  three  hundred  that  lapped  the  water  with  Gi- 
deon were  not  more  to  be  esteemed  than  all  those  thousands 
who  shamefully  forsook  him  ;  whether  the  servants  of  Abra- 
ham, who  were  few  in  number,  were  not  to  be  preferred  to 
all  those  kings  who  with  their  innumerable  armies  were  over- 
come ?  But  I  pray  yet  farther  tell  me,  how  you  understand 
that  which  is  said,  (  When  the  number  of  the  children  of  Is- 
rael shall  be  as  the  sand  of  the  sea,  a  remnant  only  shall  be 
saved;'  and  this  other  passage,  '  I  have  reserved  to  myself 
seven  thousand  who  have  not  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal?'  The 
matter  will  not  go  as  you  imagine;  no  without  doubt;  for 
God  takes  no  pleasure  in  a  multitude.  As  for  you,  you 
reckon  your  thousands  ;  but  God  reckons  those  who  work 
out  their  salvation:  you  heap  up  a  great  pile  of  dust;  but  I 
assemble  the  vessels  of  election.  There  is  nothing  so  great 
before  God,  as  the  pure  doctrine,  and  a  soul  that  is  filled  and 
adorned  with  the  tenets  of  the  truth."* 

St.  Athanasius,  or  if  you  will  Theodoret,  is  not  less  ex- 
press about  the  subject  of  a  small  number,  in  opposition  to 
that  extension  and  multitude,  than  St.  Gregory  Nâzianzen. 
"Shall  we  not,"  says  he,  "hearken  to  Jesus  Christ,  who 
says,  That  many  are  called,  and  few  chosen;  that  strait  is 
the  gate,  and  narrow  is  the  way,  that  leadeth  unio  life,  and 
few  there  be  that  find  that  gate,  or  this  way?  What  man  of 
good  understanding  will  not  rather  choose  to  be  among  this 
small  number  that  enters  into  life,  than  to  bo  joined  to  thi* 
multitude  that  goes  to  perdition?  If  we  had  lived  m  the  age 
of  St.  Stephen,  should  we  not  have  rather  chose  his  part  \ \ 
though  it  should  have  been  forsaken  by  all  else,  burir-d  undn 
stories,  and  exposed  to  all  manner  of  reproaches,  than  th( 

*  Greg.  Na3ia.11.  Orat.  32, 
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party  of  that  multitude  which  thought  that  the  faith  ought  to 
follow  the  greatest  number?  One  man  alone  who  has  the 
truth  on  his  side,  is  more  to  be  esteemed  than  ten  thousand 
presumptuous  men  ;  and  this  is  what  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
Testament  confi  rm  ;  for  when  millions  of  men  fell  under  God's 
sword,  one  Phineas  alone  opposed  himself  in  the  breach,  and 
put  a  stop  to  the  anger  of  the  Lord.  If  he  had  not  resisted 
that  torrent  which  bore  down  all  the  others  ;  if  he  had  ap- 
proved that  which  the  multitude  did,  he  had  never  himself 
been  commended  above  all,  he  had  never  put  a  stop  to  the 
flood  of  divine  vengeance,  nor  had  saved  that  remnant,  which 
was  after  that  the  object  of  God's  mercy.  It  was  therefore 
a  thing  worthy  of  praise,  that  one  man  alone  should  boldly 
maintain  right  and  justice  against  the  opinion  of  the  multi- 
tude. Go  if  you  will,  and  be  drowned  with  the  multitude  that 
perished  in  the  deluge,  but  give  me  leave  to  save  nryself  in 
the  ark  with  that  small  number.  Be  consumed  if  you  please 
with  the  inhabitants  of  Sodom,  I  shall  not  fail  to  go  out  of  ifc 
with  Lot  alone."* 

Thus  these  fathers  spoke  concerning  the  state  whereto  the 
orthodox  communion  might  be  sometimes  reduced,  and  into 
which  it  had  been  in  effect  reduced;  which  evidently  shews 
us  that  this  visible  extension  is  not  a  perpetual  mark  of  the 
true  church,  and  that  it  is  not  so  very  necessary  that  this  ar- 
guing should  be  always  just —  Your  society  is  not  spread 
every  where  over  the  world;  therefore  it  is  not  the  church. 
Vincent  of  Lerins  has  also  acknowledged  this  in  his  admo- 
nition against  heresies;  for  he  owns  that  it  may  sometimes 
fall  out  that  heresy  invades  the  whole  church,  and  he  makes 
a  question  what  he  ought  to  do  in  that  case.  "  What  ought 
we  to  do,"  says  he,  "  when  some  new  contagion  endeavours 
to  infect  not  one  part  only,  but  the  whole  body  of  the  church 
in  general  V     Quid  si  novella  aliqua  contagio  non  jam  por^ 

?  Athanas.  torn.  2.  tract.   Quod  Veritas  non  multitud.    Judic 
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tiunculam,  sed  totam  pariter  ecclesiam  commaculare  cone-» 
turf*      What  visible  extension  could  the  orthodox  com- 
munion have  throughout  all  nations,  in  those  unhappy  times, 
in  which  the  same  Vincent  of  Lerins  says,  that  the  greatest 
part  of  the  good  were  put  to  death,  or  imprisoned,  or  ba- 
nished, or  condemned  to  the  mines,  or  hid  in  deserts  and 
caves,  exposed  to  savage  beasts,  to  hunger,  thirst,  and  naked- 
ness?    Horam  pars  maxima  interdicts  urbibus  proirusi, 
atqae  extorres,  inter  déserta,  speluncas,  fer as ,  saxa,  nudi- 
tate,  fame,  siti,  affecti,  attriti,  et  tabefacti  sunt.-V     What 
visible  extension  could  that  same  orthodox  communion  have 
in  the  time  wherein  St.  Athanasius  cried  out  after  this  man- 
ner, "  Who  is  there  among  the  servants  of  Jesus  Christ,  that 
these  rebels  have  not  calumniated,  or  whom  they  have  not 
lain  snares  for?     Who  is  there  that  the  emperor  has  not  ba^ 
nished  upon  their  false  accusations,  he  who  has  always  so 
readily  hearkened  to  them,  who  has  always  so  constantly  re- 
fused to  hear  whatsoever  should  be  said  against  them,  and 
who  never  refused  to  believe  all  that  they  have  said  against 
others  ?    Where  now-a-days  shall  we  find  a  church  that  wor- 
ships Jesus  Christ  with  liberty  ?     If  churches  have  any  piety, 
they  are  in  danger;    if  they  dissemble,  they  are  always  in 
fear.     The  emperor  has  filled  all  with  wickedness  and  hypo- 
crisy, as  far  as  things  depend  on  him.     I  know  that  there  are 
every  where  many  persons  who  have  piety  and  a  love  of  Je- 
sus Christ;    but  in  what  place  soever  they   are,  they  are 
forced  either  to  conceal  themselves,  as  the  prophets,  and  as 
the  great  Elias,  till  they  find  some  faithful  Obadiah,  who  should 
hide  them  in  a  cave,  or  of  themselves  go  to  dwell  in  the  deserts. 
For  it  is  most  true,  that  these  wicked  men  make  use  of  the 
same  calumnies  against  the  good,  that  Jezebel  made  use  of 
against  Naboth,  and  the  Jews  against  Jesus  Christ.     And  the 
emperor,  who  stirs  up  himself  to  defend  heresy,  and  to  over* 
throw  the  truth,  as  Ahab  overthrew  Nabolh's  vineyard,  re^ 

*  Vine.  Lerins.  Common.  1.  eap.  4.  t  ^id.  cap.  6. 
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fused  nothing"  to  the  desires  of  these  heretics,  because  these 
heretics  also  spake  to  him  only  according  to  his  desire."* 
The  fathers  had  then  no  concern  to  seek  for  the  true  church 
either  in  that  visible  extension,  or  in  that  temporal  glory  or 
splendour;  or  in  a  word,  any  where  else  than  in  the  true 
fai'h,  and  there  it  is  that  they  seek  for  it  in  effect.  "  The 
church,"  says  the  author  of  the  Commentary  on  the  Psalms 
attributed  to  St.  Jerom,  u  does  not  consist  in  her  walls, 
but  in  the  truth  of  her  tenets.  She  is  where  the  true  faith  is. 
For,  as  to  the  other,  it  is  but  fifteen  or  twenty  years  since 
the  walls  of  these  churches  were  in  the  power  of  heretics. 
They  possessed  all  these  churches  which  you  see.  But 
the  church  was  where  the  true  faith  was/'t 

As  the  author  of  the  Prejudices  has  not  scrupled  some- 
times to  make  use  of  the  testimonies  of  our  own  authors, 
when  he  thought  he  could  draw  any  advantage  from  them,  he 
will  not,  it  may  be,  take  it  ill,  if  I  oppose  to  him  also  upon 
the  subject  about  which  we  now  dispute,  the  testimony 
of  two  men  famous  in  the  Roman  communion,  and  who  well 
deserve  to  be  heard;  the  one  is  Driedo,  whom  Bellarmine 
calls  a  most  learned  many  and  the  other  is  Bellarmine  him- 
self, both  very  great  defenders  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  See 
here  therefore  what  Cardinal  Bellarmine  hath  wrote  in  the 
name  of  both,  in  his  Controversies  of  the  Church.  "  We  must 
note,"  says  he,  u  according  to  the  doctrine  of  Driedo,  that  it 
is  not  necessary  that  the  Catholic  Church  should  have  that 
extension  in  all  places,  all  at  once,  or  in  the  same  time,  that 
is  to  say,  that  there  should  be  the  faithful  in  all  provinces, 
and  that  it  is  enough  if  that  be  successively  done."  From 
whence  it  follows,  that  when  there  should  remain  but  one 
province  alone  that  should  retain  the  true  faith,  this  province  * 
would  not  fail  to  be  truly  and  properly  called  the  Catholic 
Church,  "  provided  that  we  see  clearly  that  it  is  the  same 

*  A  th  anas.  Ep.  arl  vitam  soli  tar.  ag. 
\  Jerom.  Comment,  in  Psal.  153. 
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church,  which  sometimes  or  at  divers  limes  is  found  spread 
over  all  the  world. ;'*  Could  any  one  have  more  clearly  con- 
tradicted the  author  of  the  Prejudices?  He  would  that  this 
visible  extension  through  all  nations  should  be  a  perpetual 
mark  of  the  true  church;  and  these  here  say,  that  it  is  suf- 
ficient that  it  is  sometimes,  and  even  in  divers  times  succes- 
sively. He  would  that  this  extension  should  be  the  mark  of 
the  church  for  all  following  ages  ;  and  these  maintain,  that 
it  is  not  necessary.  He  would  that  this  reasoning  should  be 
always  just — Your  society  is  shut  up  in  a  small  part  of  the 
world,  therefore  it  is  not  the  church  ;  and  these  say,  that  when 
there  should  remain  but  one  only  province  that  should  retain 
the  true  faith,  this  province  would  not  cease  to  be  properly 
and  truly  called  the  Catholic  Church. 

But  it  may  be  that  Bellarmine  had  not  observed,  that  his 
opinion  and  Dricdo's  favoured  the  Donatists,  and  that  it  was 
contrary  to  the  doctrine  of  St.  Augustine.  This  may  be  so 
in  effect;  not  only  because  a  man  in  writing  may  not  have 
all  things  in  view,  but  because  also,  at  the  bottom,  the 
sentiment  of  these  doctors  is  very  remote  from  that  of  the 
Donatists,  and  that  it  does  not  encounter  that  of  St.  Au- 
gustine. It  is  yet  true,  that  Bellarmine  saw  that  they  could 
make  that  objection,  which  he  has  prevented  and  answered; 
this  I  say,  to  the  end  the  author  of  the  Prejudices  may  see, 
that  this  which  he  has  treated  of  as  an  argument,  and  as  a 
convincing  argument  for  which  he  has  made  two  chapters, 
Bellarmine  has  looked  on  as  a  very  trivial  objection,  which 
he  proposes  and  resolves  in  a  few  words.  "  They  will  say," 
says  he,  "  that  this  is  to  fall  into  the  error  of  Petilianus  and 
the  Donatists,  who  maintained  that  in  truth  the  church  had 
been  spread  over  all  the  world,  but  that  it  was  afterwards 
lost  in  all  the  provinces,  and  remained  no  where  but  in  Africa, 
against  which  St.  Augustine  disputes.  I  answer,  that  the 
error  of  the  Donatists  consisted  in  two  things  ;  the  first,  that 

*  BeHarm.  Je  notas  Eccl.  I.  4.  cap.  7. 
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they  would  have  it  that  the  church  should  be  in  Africa 
only,  in  a  time  wherein  it  manifestly  increased  throughout 
all  the  world:  the  second,  in  that  they  could  not  connect 
their  Church  of  Africa  with  that  which  had  before  been  spread 
through  all  the  world;  for  in  that  church  they  had  always 
good  and  bad,  as  St.  Augustine  proves,  whereas  they  would 
compose  theirs  of  the  righteous  only." 

This  answer  of  Bellarmine  overthrows  all  the  pretensions 
of  the  author  of  the  Prejudices;  for  it  establishes  these 
following  propositions.  1.  That  visible  extension  is  not  a 
mark  of  the  true  church,  but  in  a  certain  time,  that  is  to 
say,  when  we  see  it  manifestly  increase  throughout  all 
the  world;  from  whence  it  follows,  that  this  mark  is  vain  at 
other  times.  2.  That  the  argument  of  St.  Augustine  con- 
cludes only  for  the  time  then  being,  by  reason  of  that 
manifest  fruitfulness;  from  whence  it  follows,  that  it  is  very 
impertinent  that  the  author  of  the  Prejudices  goes  to  apply 
it  to  these  last  ages,  wherein  we  maintain  the  field  of  the 
church  has  been  fruitful  only  in  errors  and  superstitions  « 
3.  That  if  the  Donatists  had  accused  all  the  world  to  have 
fallen  into  heresy,  and  if  they  had  said,  by  consequence,  that 
it  was  not  the  time  of  fruitfulness  for  the  church,  it  had  been 
in  vain  for  St.  Augustine  to  allege  to  them  the  visible 
extension  of  his  church,  to  exempt  himself  from  entering  into 
the  discussion  of  that  accusation;  from  whence  it  follows, 
that  it  is  also  in  vain  that  the  author  of  the  Prejudices 
proposes  the  visible  extension  of  his,  since  we  say  that  it  is 
fallen  into  fundamental  errors.  4.  That  the  argument  of  St* 
Augustine  concluded,  because  the  Donatists  agreed  that 
his  communion  was  orthodox;  from  whence  it  follows, 
that  that  of  the  author  of  the  Prejudices  concludes  nothing, 
since  we  question  that  orthodoxy  of  his  church.  5.  That  by 
consequence  visible  extension  is  not  a  mark  that  can  make 
us  know  which  is  the  true  church,  when  the  dispute  is 
between  two  societies  contesting  that  orthodoxy  between 
themselves,  but  at  farthest  only  when  the  dispute  is  between 
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two  societies  that  mutually  own  one  another  to  be  orthodox; 
from  whence  it  follows,  that  the  author  of  the  Prejudices 
makes  use  of  this  mark  to  no  purpose,  since  our  chief 
question  is  to  know  whether  the  Church  of  Rome  is  orthodox 
or  no.  All  these  consequences,  which  ilow  naturally  from 
the  answer  of  Bellarmine,  contradict  the  argument  of  the 
author  of  the  Prejudices;  and  it  concerns  him  to  see  after 
what  manner  he  can  decline  the  authority  of  this  cardinal. 

But  some  will  say,  lastly,  It  may  be  Bellarmine  was 
deceived,  and  that  he  had  not  well  understood  the  state  of  the 
question  which  was  between  St.  Augustine  and  the  Donatists, 
nor  well  comprehended  the  true  hypothesis  of  that  father. 
Ï  confess  that  this  may  be;  but  it  may  be  also  that  he  did  well 
understand  it,  and  that  the  misconstruing  should  iie  on  the 
side  of  the  author  of  the  Prejudices.  This  is  that  which 
must  be  further  cleared,  and  for  this  effect  we  must  note 
a  thing  that  the  author  of  the  Prejudices  seems  not  to 
have  understood;  which  is,  that  if  the  Donatists  had  accused 
the  society  of  St.  Augustine  of  heresy,  St.  Augustine  had 
been  very  well  able  to  have  proved  that  they  were  schis- 
matics; but  that  he  had  not  notwithstanding  been  able  to 
conclude  from  thence  that  his  society  was  the  true  church. 
The  reason  of  this  is,  because  they  had  broken  the  general 
bond  of  an  external  call  that  St.  Augustine  would  have 
them  obliged  to  keep,  even  in  regard  of  heretics;  so  that, 
according  to  him,  they  might  very  well  have  been  schisma- 
tics, although  the  church  which  they  had  forsaken  had 
not  been  the  true  church.  Pie  proved  therefore  that  his 
society  was  the  true  church,  only  because  they  acknowledged 
it  to  be  orthodox,  and  did  not  lay  to  its  charge  either  any 
error  in  the  faith,  or  corruption  in  worship.  Fur  in  suppos- 
ing that  confession,  it  manifestly  appears  that  that  time  was 
a  time  of  the  increase  of  the  church,  since  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  church  does  not  then  increase,  when  the  true  doc- 
trine is  spread  abroad  in  all  places  ;  from  whence  it  would 
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follow,that  the  society  which  taught  that  true  doctrine  through- 
out the  world  was  the  true  church,  rather  than  a  small  party 
that  were  shut  up  within  one  province  only.  So  that  the 
error  of  the  Donatists  consisted  in  this,  in  that  they  would 
have  restrained  the  church  to  themselves  in  Africa  in  a  time 
wherein  it  manifestly  increased  in  all  nations;  and  this  in- 
crease was  manifest.by  the  acknowledgment  which  they  them- 
selves made,  that  the  society  that  was  spread  over  all  the  world 
was  orthodox.  This  is  that  precisely  that  Bellarmine  would 
say:  he  would  have  St.  Augustine  reason  after  this  manner; 
In  a  time  wherein  it  manifestly  appears  that  the  church 
increases,  it  is  an  error  not  to  acknowledge  that  society  that 
is  spread  over  all  the  wTorld  to  be  the  true  church  of  Jesus 
Christ,  in  opposition  to  a  small  party.  But  in  this  time,  it 
manifestly  appears  that  the  church  increases,  since  by  your 
own  confession  it  is  the  true  doctrine,  and  not  heresy  that 
multiplies  itself:  therefore  it  is  an  error  not  to  acknowledge 
at  this  time  the  society  that  is  spread  over  the  world  to  be 
the  true  church.  This  is,  in  effect,  the  true  reasoning  of 
St.  Augustine;  and  Bellarmine  is  no  ways  deceived  in  it. 
But  it  clearly  follows  from  thence,  that  according  to  St. 
Augustine,  that  visible  extension  may  be  sometimes  a  mark 
of  the  true  church  in  opposition  to  a  small  party;  to  wit, 
then  when  the  true  and  pure  doctrine  is  spread  abroad  every 
where,  because  that  is  the  time  of  the  increase  of  the  church: 
but  it  does  not  follow  that  this  mark  is  perpetual,  since  the 
time  of  that  increase  does  not  last  always.  From  whence  it 
appears,  that  the  arguing  of  St.  Augustine  can  have  no  place 
in  the  question  that  is  between  the  Church  of  Rome  and  us. 
In  one  word,  then  when  we  contest  the  title  of  the  true  church 
with  a  society  that  does  otherwise  own  us  to  be  orthodox, 
then  visible  extension  decides  the  question,  according  to  St. 
Augustine.  But  then  when  we  contest  that  title  with  a 
society  that  accuses  us  with  false  doctrine,  that  visible 
extension  decides  nothing;   and  the   difference  cannot  be 
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determined,  but  by  the  discussion  of  the  foundation  itself. 
St.  Augustine  alleged  it  in  the  former  case,  and  the  author  of 
the  Prejudices  alleges  it  in  the  latter. 

What  need  we  to  do  more  to  set  down  this  truth  in  its  full 
evidence,  and  to  give  the  author  of  the  Prejudices  entire 
satisfaction?  Do  we  need  to  let  him  see  that  if  they  had 
accused  the  society  of  St.  Augustine  of  false  doctrine,  that 
father  had  not  pretended  in  this  case  that  that  visible  exten- 
sion should  have  decided  the  contest,  but  that  he  would  have 
decided  it  at  the  foundation  ?  Need  we  to  go  yet  farther,  and 
to  shew  him  that  St.  Augustine  has  formally  acknowledged 
that  there  have  been  in  effect  times  wherein  the  true  church 
has  had  no  visible  extension?  If  we  could  shew  him  these 
two  things,  he  would  methinks  have  some  reason  to  be 
contented,  and  to  leave  us  in  peace  about  this  business 
of  extension.  Let  us  therefore  endeavour  to  satisfy  him 
about  these  two  articles.  The  first  will  be  decided,  if  we 
here  appeal  to  what  I  have  related  of  that  father  on  the 
occasion  of  what  Cresconius  had  said  to  him,  that  he  oiHit 
to  withdraw  himself  from  the  church  of  the  traditors.  "  Is 
it,"  says  he,  "  that  the  traditors  have  composed  books,  to 
shew  that  we  ought  to  do  or  imitate  their  action  ?  Is  it  be- 
cause they  have  recommended  those  books  to  posterity?"  Is 
it  because  we  hold  and  follow  that  doctrine?  If  they  had  done 
that,  and  if  they  would  have  permitted  none  to  remain  in 
their  communion  but  such  as  would  read  those  books  and 
approve  that  doctrine,  I  say  that  they  would  have  separated 
themselves  from  the  unity  of  the  church;  and  if  you  saw  me 
in  their  schism,  you  would  then  have  reason  to  say  that  I 
was  in  the  church  of  the  traditors.  We  need  no  great 
learning  to  understand,  by  this  discourse,  1.  That  St.  Au- 
gustine had  acknowledged,  that  if  in  effect  his  society  had 
determined  a  false  doctrine,  if  it  had  framed  books  about  it, 
and  suffered  no  person  in  its  communion  who  had  not  appro- 
ved it,  it  had  lost  the  title  of  the  true  church,  although  that 
visible  extension  should  have  been  secured  to  it.     2.  That  if 
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the  Donatists,  who  were  but  a  small  party,  had  accused 
them,  it  would  have  admitted  them  to  proof,  without  a 
wrangling-  with  them  about  that  extension.  For  he  who 
"Is  it  because  we  hold  and  follow  that  doctrine?'' 
makes  us  sufficiently  see,  that  he  would  not  have  refused 
them  liberty  to  come  to  a  proof,  if  his  adversaries  had  said 
that  they  held  and  followed  it  indeed.  And  it  ought  not 
to  be  said  that  St.  Augustine  makes  not  that  supposition 
in  regard  of  the  whole  of  his  society,  but  only  in  regard 
of  some  traditors:  for  he  makes  that  supposition  in  regard  of 
that  same  society  that  Cresconius  had  called  the  chinch 
of  the  traditors;  and  these  words,  "Is  it  because  we  hold 
and  follow  this  doctrine  ?"  leave  no  place  for  that  evasion. 

See  here  the  first  article  ;  the  second  is  yet  more  explicit  in 
St.  Augustine;  for  no  one  can  doubt  that  he  has  not  acknow- 
ledged that  there  have  been,  in  effect,  times  wherein  the 
true  church  has  scarce  had  any  visible  extension.  This 
is  that  which  he  has  done  in  his  letter  to  Hesychius,  therein 
he  treats  of  ihe  state  of  the  church  in  those  miserable  times 
which  Jesus  Christ  foretold  in  the  four  and  twentieth  of 
St.  Matthew:  "  Then  the  sun,"  says  he,  "  shall  be  darkened, 
and  the  moon  shall  not  give  her  light;  the  stars  shall  fall 
from  heaven,  and  the  powers  of  the  heavens  shall  be 
shaken."  The  church  shall  not  appear,  "  because  the 
wicked  becoming  persecutors,  shall  no  more  observe  any 
bounds  in  their  cruelties.  Temporal  prosperity  shall  accom- 
pany them  every  where;  so  that  seeing  no  occasion  of 
fear,  they  shall  say,  Peace  and  security  to  themselves. 
Then  the  stars  shall  fall  from  heaven,  and  the  powers  of  the 
heavens  shall  be  shaken,  because  many  in  whom  grace 
seemed  to  be  resplendent,  shall  yield  to  the  persecutors, 
and  some  of  the  most  firm  among  the  faithful  shall  be 
troubled."  The  churchy  says  he,  shall  not  appear — Ec- 
clesia  non  apparebit.*    She  will  not  therefore  have  then 

*  Aug.  Ep.  80. 
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that  visible  extension  which  the  author  of  the  Prejudices 
would  have  to  be  her  perpetual  mark  for  all  ages.  II» 
further  acknowledges  the  same  thing  in  his  epistle  to  Vin- 
cent, where  he  treats  of  the  state  of  the  church  under  the 
Arians.  There  he  teaches,  in  express  terms,  "  That  the 
church  is  sometimes  obscured  and  covered  with  clouds, 
through  the  great  number  of  offences:  that  she  is  then  only 
eminent  in  her  most  firm  defenders,  while  the  multitude 
of  the  weak  and  carnal  is  overwhelmed  with  the  floods 
of  temptation.  That  under  the  reign  of  the  Arians,  the 
simple  suffered  themselves  to  be  deceived;  that  others 
yielding  through  fear,  dissembled,  and  in  appearance  con- 
sented to  Arianism.  That  indeed  some  of  the  most  firm 
escaped  the  snares  of  those  heretics,  but  that  they  were 
but  few  in  number  in  comparison  of  the  rest.  That  never- 
theless some  of  them  generously  suffered  banishment,  and 
some  others  lay  hid  here  and  there  throughout  the  earth."* 
I  pray  tell  me,  what  visible  extension  could  the  orthodox 
communion  have  then,  whicii  subsisted  only  in  a  small 
number  of  the  firm,  of  whom  even  the  greatest  part  had 
suffered  exile,  or  lay  hid  here  and  there  throughout  all 
the  earth  .?  I  confess,  that  history  notes  that  there  were 
yet  some  small  flocks  in  some  places  of  the  East  and  of  the 
West,  who  set  up  their  assemblies  apart,  as  at  Edessa,  at 
Nazianzen,  at  Antioch,  and  in  some  provinces  of  France  and 
Germany;  but  what  was  this  in  comparison  of  the  Arian 
communion,  which  had  filled  the  churches,  and  held  councils, 
as  we  have  *o  often  proved. 

We  must  therefore  seriously  confess  that  this  visible 
extension  is  a  vain  and  deceitful  mark,  when  they  would 
make  it  perpetual  to  the  true  church,  as  the  author  of  the 
Prejudices  would. make  it,  and  that  no  one  could  abuse  with 
greater  injustice  the  authority  of  St.  Augustine  than  he  has 
done.    We  must  profess  also,  that  a  small  handful  of  the 

*  Aug.  Ep.  48. 
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faithful,  a  little  party,  have  right  to  separate  themselves 
from  the  whole  multitude;  I  mean,  from  a  communion 
spread  over  all  the  world,  which  has  on  its  side  the  ministry, 
'me  pulpits,  the  councils,  the  schools,  titles,  dignities,  and  all 
that  retinue  of  temporal  splendour,  when  it  has  not  the  true 
faith.  For  the  rest,  that  which  I  have  handled  in  this 
chapter  about  the  two  former  propositions  of  the  author  of 
the  Prejudices,  already  sufficiently  lets  us  see  the  falseness 
of  his  argument.  For  if  he  would  take  the  pains  to  read 
this  chapter  with  ever  so  little  application,  he  would  see 
all  these  following  propositions  well  established  there.  1. 
That  in  general  this  author  has  not  comprehended  the  true 
hypothesis  of  St.  Augustine,  nor  the  state  of  his  dispute 
against  the  Donatists.  2.  That  he  can  draw  no  advantage 
from  the  divers  ways  in  which  that  father  conceived  the 
word  church.  3.  That  the  separation  which  that  father 
judged  to  be  fit  to  be  condemned  as  wicked,  under  what 
pretence  soever  it  should  be  made,  is  wholly  different  from 
that  which  is  between  the  Church  of  Rome  and  us.  4.  That 
there  is  not  any  Christian  society  from  which  one  may  not 
lawfully  separate  one's  self,  in  a  certain  case  and  manner. 
5.  That  that  which  is  disputed  between  the  Church  of  Rome 
and  us  being  of  this  number,  they  must  consider  the  causes 
and  circumstances  of  it,  rightly  to  judge  of  it,  and  not  pretend 
to  convince  us  of  schism,  without  entering  upon  any  other 
discussion.  6.  That  according  to  the  principles  of  St 
Augustine,  the  Church  of  Rome  is  schismatical  in  respect  of 
us,  supposing  that  she  is  in  error,  because  it  is  she  that 
has  broken  Christian  unity,  and  that  we  are  in  respect  of  her 
in  a  passive  separation.  7.  That  it  is  absurd  to  make  that 
visible  extension  a  perpetual  mark  of  the  true  church,  which 
way  soever  they  take  it.  8.  That  this  pretended  mark 
is  contrary  to  the  experience  of  our  age,  and  does  not 
properly  agree  to  any  one  of  those  societies  which  at  this 
day  divide  Christianity.  9.  That  it  is  contrary  to  the 
experience  of  the  ages  past,  and  to  the  doctrine  of  the  fathers. 
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10.  That  it  is  rejected  in  the  sense  of  the  author  of  the 
Prejudices,  by  some  famous  doctors  of  the  Roman  commu- 
nion. 1 1 .  That  it  has  no  foundation  in  the  dispute  of  St.  Au- 
gustine against  the  Donatists.  12.  That  it  is  even  directly 
opposite  to  the  doctrine  of  that  father.  These  are  the  just  and 
natural  consequences  which  are  drawn  from  the  things  which 
I  have  handled  in  this  chapter;  1  will  examine,  in  th« 
following,  the  other  propositions  of  the  author  of  the  Pro' 
judices. 


CHAP.  V. 


A  FURTHER  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  REASONING  OF  THE 
AUTHOR  OF  THE  PREJUDICES  UPON  THE  SUBJECT  OF 
OUR  SEPARATION. 

THE  third  proposition  of  the  author  of  the  Prejudices  is 
already  sufficiently  confuted  by  what  I  have  said.  He  says, 
that  since  our  society  is  not  visibly  extended  throughout  all 
nations,  therefore  it  cannot  be  the  true  church.  But  we  have 
shown  him,  that  we  cannot  at  this  day  rationally  attribute 
that  visible  extension  throughout  all  nations  to  any  of  the, 
societies  that  divide  Christianity,  and  by  consequence,  that  it 
is  a  chimerical  mark;  by  which  we  may  conclude,  that  there 
is  no  true  church  in  the  world,  since  there  is  none  which  is 
not  visibly  excluded  from  many  nations.  We  have  shown, 
him,  also,  that  his  pretended  mark  does  not  agree  either  with 
the  experience  of  the  ages  past,  or  with  the  doctrine  of 
the  fathers,  or  even  with  that  of  the  doctors  of  the  Roman 
Church  ;  and  that  instead  of  having  any  foundation  in  the 
doctrine  of  St.  Augustine,  it  is  evidently  contrary  to  him. 
•So  that  we  have  nothing  to  do  at  present,  but  to  go  on 
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to  the  examination  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  propositions. 
They  bear  this  sense,  "  That  the  Calvinists  urge  the  principle 
of  the  Donatists  much  farther  than  ever  those  schismatics  did: 
for  as  for  them,  they  did  not  say  that  there  was  any  time 
wherein  the  whole  church  had  fallen  into  apostasy,  and 
they  excepted  the  communion  of  Dona  Lus;  whereas  the 
Calvinists  would  have  it  that  there  have  been  whole  ages 
wherein  all  the  earth  had  generally  apostatized,  and  lost  the 
faith  and  treasure  of  salvation.  That  the  societies  of  the 
Berengarians,  the  Waldenses,  and  the  Albigenses,  &c."  in 
which  he  says  that  some  of  us  include  the  church,  "  could  not 
be  that  Catholic  church  whereof  St.  Augustine  speaks." 

To  establish  that  which  he  lays  to  our  charge  concerning 
the  entire  extinction  of  the  church,  he  first  produces  the 
testimony  of  Calvin.  "  This  is,"  says  he,  "  that  which 
Calvin  has  distinctly  declared  in  his  Commentary  on  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  where,  after  having  pretended  that 
the  threatening  that  St.  Paul  uses  against  those  who  do  not 
remain  in  the  state  of  grace,  where  the  goodness  of  God 
had  sent  the  Gospel,  in  declaring  to  them  that  they  ought  to 
fear  being  cut  off,  as  the  Jews,  from  the  covenant  of  God,  he 
addresses  himself  to  the  whole  body  of  the  Gentiles  converted 
to  Jesus  Christ.  Ad  totum  Gentium  corpus  "  adds  he. 
ii  And  certainly  that  horrible  apostasy  of  the  whole  world 
which  has  fallen  out  since,  manifestly  shews  us,  that  this 
advice  of  St.  Paul  was  not  unprofitable.  For  God  having 
diffused  in  so  great  an  extension  of  countries,  almost  in  a 
moment,  the  waters  of  his  grace,  so  that  religion  flourished 
every  where;  within  a  very  little  while  after,  the  truth  of 
the  Gospel  was  vanished,  and  the  treasure  of  salvation 
banished  out  of  the  earth.  But  whence  could  that  change 
come,  unless  from  this,  that  the  Gentiles  were  fallen  away 
from  their  call?  and  therefore  it  is  that  he  clearly  professes, 
in  a  letter  to  Melancthon,  that  they  had  separated  from 
all  the  world.     Plusquam  em?n  absurdum  est  postquam 
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discessionem  à  toto  mundo  facere  coacti  samus  alios  ab 
aliis  desilire"*  The  author  of  the  Prejudices  yet  further 
makes  use  of  an  article  of  our  Confession  of  Faith  to  prove 
the  same  thing,  which  says,  "  That  we  believe  that  no 
one  ought  of  his  own  authority  to  thrust  himself  into  the 
government  of  the  church  ;  but  that  that  ought  to  be  done 
by  election  when  it  is  possible,  and  while  God  permits  it. 
Which  exception  we  emphatically  add  to  it,  because  it 
has  failed  sometimes,  and  even  in  our  time,  in  which  the 
.state  of  the  church  was  interrupted,  till  God  had  raised 
up  men  after  an  extraordinary  manner  to  order  the  church 
anew,  which  was  in  ruin  and  desolation."  Grounding  him- 
self on  these  two  passages,  he  exults  over  Monsieur  Vigerius, 
the  author  of  the  discourse  in  the  Book  of  the  Perpetuity 
of  the  Faith,  because  he  had  declared,  "  That  none  of  us 
had  ever  said  that  it  could  be  possible  that  the  church 
should  no  longer  subsist,  and  that  he  defied  Monsieur 
Arnaud  to  shew  him  only  one  author  among  us  who  had 
thought  so.  Before  he  had  expressed  such  desires,"  says  the 
author  of  the  Prejudices,  "  it  would  have  been  well  to  the 
purpose  that  he  had  better  informed  himself  about  that 
which  not  only  some  authors  of  his  sect  have  wrote,  but  the 
master  of  all  their  authors,  which  is  Calvin,  who  says 
a  great  deal  more  than  that  which  is  contained  in  that '  Book 
of  the  Perpetuit}'  of  the  Faith,'  since  he  looks  upon  the 
church  not  only  as  possible  to  perish,  but  as  having  effectu- 
ally done  so  for  many  ages,  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  threaten- 
ing of  St.  Paul,  which  he  pretends  to  be  spoken  to  the 
whole  body  of  the  Gentiles,  had  its  effect,  that  all  the 
Gentiles  had  fallen  from  their  call  through  a  general  apostasy, 
that  the  light  of  the  Gospel  had  vanished  in  respect  of  them, 
and  that  they  had  lost  the  treasure  of  salvation."  It  is  upon 
this  foundation  that  he  builds  his  proposition,  and  pretends 
to  make  us  pass  for  worse  men  than  the  Donatists. 

•  Prejug.  ch.  9.  p.  200,  &c. 
TOL. IK  U 
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But  all  this  is  nothing  else  but  an  effect  of  the  unjust 
and  violent  hatred  that  this  author  has  conceived  against  us; 
and  Monsieur  Vigerius  had  reason  to  deny  that  which  he  has 
denied.     As  the  dispute  here  is   only  to  know  what  our 
hypothesis  is  upon  the  point  of  the  perpetual  subsistence 
of  the   church,    it  would   be   sufficient  methinks  to  stop 
the  mouth  of  the  author  of  the  Prejudices,  to  tell  him  that  he 
troubles   himself  to  no  purpose;  that  we   do  not  believe 
that  entire  extinction  of  the  church  throughout  all  the  world 
which  he  lays  to  our  charge,   and  that  he  has  mistaken 
tlje  meaning  of  Calvin,  and  that  of  our  Confession  of  Faith  ; 
for  there  is  no  likelihood  that  he  should  better  know  what  we 
believe  than  we  ourselves,  nor  that  he  should  be  a  more  faith- 
ful interpreter  of  the  sense  of  Calvin,  and  that  of  our  Confes- 
sion of  Faith,  than  we  ourselves.     Notwithstanding,  to  make 
the  character  of  the  author  of  the  Prejudices  more  and  more 
known,  and  what  judgment  we  ought  to  make  of  that  which 
he  proposes  when  he  speaks  with  the  greatest  confidence,  it 
will  be  good  to  relate  here  the  testimony  that  Monsieur 
the  Cardinal  of  Richlieu  has  given  to  the  Protestant  Churches, 
concerning  that   which  they  believe    and   teach  upon  the 
subject  of   the   perpetual  subsistence  of  the  church   until 
the  end  of  the  world.     For  we  might  say  that  he  had  the 
author  of  the  Prejudices  in  his  view;  and  wrote  about  this 
matter  only  to  confute  him.     "  There  is  not,"  says  he, 
"  any  point  in  controversy  between  our  adversaries  and 
us,  about  which  their  Confessions  of  Faith  speak  so  clearly, 
and  agree  so  uniformly,  as  this,  which  I  may  truly  say  ought 
not  to  be  put  into  the  number  of  the  controverted  points. 
The  Confession   of  Augsburg,  which   may  be  said  to  bo 
as  well  the  rule  as  the  source  and  origin  of  all  the  other 
Confessions  of  Faith  of  our  adversaries,  says  in  express 
terms  that  the  church  ought   perpetually  to  remain  one 
and  holy.     That  of  Saxony   says  that  the  article  of  the 
Creed  which  declares  the  church  holy  and  catholic,  was 
inserted  therein  only  to  confirm  the  faithful  against  the 
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doubts  that  they  might  have  of  the  stability  of  the  church. 
That  of  the  Switzers  does  not  only  affirm  this  truth,  but  sets 
down  the  same  reason  for  it  that  I  myself  have  made  use  of 
above;  since  it  says,  that  God  would  from  all  eternity 
that  men  should  be  saved,  we  must  acknowledge  I  his  truth, 
that  the  church  has  always  been  for  the  time  past,  that 
she  subsists  for  the  present,  and  that  she  will  do  so  till 
the  end  of  the  world.  The  Scotch  hold  this  article  to  be  so 
undoubtedly  true,  that  it  compares  the  belief  of  it  to  that  of 
the  mystery  of  the  Trinity,  saying,  That  as  the  faithful 
believe  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost, -so  they 
also  constantly  believe  the  perpetuity  of  the  church.  The 
Flemish  contains  the  same  truth,  and  gives  the  reason, 
altogether  founded  upon  the  royalty  of  Jesus  Christ,  which 
being  perpetual,  supposes  in  all  times  some  subjects  over 
whom  he  must  reign.  The  French  Confession  alone  says 
nothing  upon  this  occasion;  but  it  is  so  far  from  saying 
nothing  of  it  through  the  difficulty  that  they  found  in  this 
point,  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  certainty  which  they  had  of 
it  was,  in  my  opinion,  the  cause  of  their  silence.  She 
does  not  therefore,  it  may  be,  speak  any  thing,  because 
she  did  not  think  she  could  doubt  of  so  evident  a  truth, 
of  which  her  founders  have  spoken  so  clearly  for  her.  Luther 
teaches  it  in  terms  so  express,  that  he  makes  perpetuity  to 
enter  into  the  definition  of  the  church,  as  a  quality  that, 
making  a  part  of  its  essence,  is  altogether  inseparable  from  it, 
Tie  draws  the  duration  of  the  church  from  an  article  of 
the  Creed  and  the  words  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  bind  us 
to  believe  it,  saying  that  it  is  an  article  of  faith  taught  in  the 
Creed,  and  founded  upon  the  promise  of  Jesus  Christ,  who 
ought  always  to  have  a  holy  Christian  society  in  this  world, 
that  should  subsist  until  the  consummation  of  ages.  Calvin 
does  not  say  less,  and  his  words  are  not  less  express.  c  We 
must,'  says  he,  '  hold  it  for  certain,  that  from  the  beginning  of 
the  world  there  never  was  a  time  wherein  the  church  of 
God  was  not,  and  there  never  will  be,  till  the  consummation 

v2 
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of  ages,  in  which  it  shall  not  be.'  Upon  this  foundation 
refuting  Servetus,  who  maintained  that  the  church  had 
been  banished  from  the  world  for  a  certain  time,  he  says 
boldly,  that  to  say  that  God  had  not  always  preserved  some 
church  in  this  world,  would  be  to  accuse  him  of  a  lie,  because 
he  has  promised  that  it  shall  endure  .as  long  as  the  sun  and 
moon.  Beza  speaks  as  the  Flemish  Confession,  which  ac- 
knowledges that  the  reign  of  Jesus  Christ  is  perpetual,  and 
also  that  he  ought  always  to  have  subjects  over  whom 
to  exercise  that  kingly  office.  Du  Moulin  and  Mestrezat 
are  not  less  ingenuous  in  this  point,*  &c."  Thus  it  is  that 
Monsieur  the  Cardinal  of  Richlieu  has  justified  us  against 
the  author  of  the  Prejudices.  He  could  not,  in  my  judgment, 
have  spoken  either  more  clearly  or  more  forcibly. 

In  effect,  they  cannot,  without  ignorance  or  calumny, 
ascribe  that  opinion  of  the  entire  extinction  of  the  church 
throughout  all  the  world  to  us.  We  say  indeed,  and  we  say 
it  with  an  extreme  grief,  that  the  church  has  been  for  some 
ages  in  so  great  an  obscurity,  that  we  can  scarcely  see 
any  traces  of  the  natural  beauty  of  Christianity  shine  forth 
there;  ignorance,  error,  superstition,  like  thick  clouds,  have 
covered  the  face  of  religion,  and  the  government  of  the  church 
has  fallen  into  such  strange  disorder,  that  we  can  see  nothing 
but  confusion  in  all  parts;  so  that  the  church  could  not 
but  appear  in  a  very  deplorable  condition  under  that  eclipse. 
This  is  that  which  Calvin  means  by  that  entire  defection 
of  the  world  whereof  he  speaks  in  the  passage  that  the 
author  of  the  Prejudices  has  alleged,  and  that  which  is 
also  represented  in  our  Confession  of  Faith  by  that  ruin  and 
desolation  whereinto  we  say  the  church  was  fallen.  But 
how  great  soever  that  ruin  may  have  been,  we  do  not 
believe,  as  the  Donatists  do,  that  the  church  had  absolutely 
perished,  or  that  it  was  entirely  extinct  through  all  the 
world.     We  do  not  so  much  as  believe  that  it  was  restrained 

*  Monsieur  le  Cardinal  de  Richelieu,  liv.  1.  c,  4* 
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to  those  societies  which  the  passion  of  their  enemies  ha» 
laboured  to  cry  down  under  the  name  of  sects,  calling  them 
Berengarians,  Waldenses,  Albigenses,  Petro-busians,  Hen- 
ricians,  Wickliffites,  Hussites,  &c.  and  over  whom  the  au- 
thor of  the  Prejudices  has  exulted  so  fiercely  after  his  usual 
manner.  Those  societies  were  yet  the  most  illustrious  part 
of  the  church,  because  they  were  the  most  pure,  the  most 
enlightened,  and  the  most  generous;  but  the  church  did  not 
wholly  and  entirely  reside  in  them.  For,  not  to  speak 
of  the  little  children  that  died  before  the  age  of  discretion, 
and  to  whom  we  do  not  doubt  that  God  was  merciful,  we 
are  persuaded  that  while  errors  and  superstitions  might 
be  seen  to  reign  in  their  pulpits,  in  their  books,  in  their 
schools,  and  in  the  councils,  and  that  a  great  number  were 
filled  with  them,  that  God  preserved  to  himself  amidst 
the  people  a  considerable  number  of  the  truly  faithful, 
who  have  kept  their  faith  and  their  consciences  pure,  by 
reason  of  their  simplicity,  contenting  themselves  with  the 
principles  of  the  Christian  Religion,  adoring  one  God 
only,  their  Creator  and  Father,  putting  their  confidence 
in  Jesus  Christ  alone,  dead  and  risen  again  for  them: 
and  as  to  the  rest,  living  holily  and  Christianly,  with- 
out embarrassing  themselves  either  with  the  opinions  of 
the  school,  which  they  did  not  know,  or  the  superstitions 
wherewith  they  beheld  Christianity  loaded,  and  which  the 
sole  instinct  of  their  conscience  could  make  them  reject.  We 
no.  ways  doubt,  that  even  among  the  most  enlightened 
persons,  there  has  been  a  great  number  who  have  groaned 
under  so  many  corruptions  as  they  saw  the  church  afflicted 
with,  and  who,  in  waiting  for  better  times,  have  kept  them- 
selves without  bearing  a  part  in  them.  But  we  say  nothing 
upon  this  subject,  but  what  the  fathers  have  said,  and  in 
particular  St.  Augustine,  concerning  the  state  of  the  church 
under  the  domination  of  the  Arians.  For  they  have  said 
two  most  remarkable  things.  First,  that  while  the  wicked 
and  the  heretics  possessed  the  pulpits,  while  they  preached 
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«heir  blasphemies  there,  while  they  were  masters  of  the 
councils,  while  they  had  the  multitude  and  the  powers  of  the 
world  on  their  side,  while  they  persecuted  the  good  to  the 
utmost,  and  while  all  seemed  to  stoop  under  their  yoke,  God 
preserved  in  that  corrupted  ministry  a  considerable  number 
of  the  truly  faithful,  who  kept  under  the  veil  of  their  simpli- 
city their  faith  pure,  receiving  that  which  they  preached  of 
aood  to  them,  and  not  being  infected  with  the  bad  The 
second  thing  that  they  have  said  is,  that  there  were  those 
there,  who,  being  more  enlightened  and  stronger  in  the 
faith  than  the  others,  opposed  themselves  to  the  heresy  of 
the  Arians,  and  would  not  have  any  communion  with  them, 
suffering  constantly  banishments,  and  the  most  cruel 
punishments,  for  so  just  a  cause.  To  justify  this  truth, 
I  shall  only  here  set  down  that  which  St.  Augustine  has 
wrote  upon  this  subject  in  his  Epistle  to  Vincent:  but  before 
Î  relate  his  words,  we  must  note,  that  the  Donatists  precisely 
did  that  which  the  author  of  the  Prejudices  has  done, 
when  he  has  abused  some  hyperbolical  expressions  that 
Calvin  made  use  of,  and  the  worcte  of  our  Confession  of 
Faith,  to  lay  it  to  our  charge  that  we  believe  an  entire 
extinction  of  the  church.  For  the  Donatists  after  the  same 
manner  abused  some  passages  of  St.  Hilary,  in  which  that 
Saint  had  exaggerated  the  lamentable  state  of  the  church  in 
his  days,  under  the  domination  of  the  Arians;  from  whence 
they  conclude,  that  St.  Hilary  had  thought  that  the  church 
had  entirely  failed.  It  is  therefore  to  refute  this  objection 
that  St.  Augustine  explains  himself  after  this  manner: 
'*  The  church,"  says  he,  "  is  sometimes  obscured  and  covered 
as  it  were  with  clouds,  by  the  great  number  of  scandals, 
when  the  wicked  take  the  advantage  of  the  night  to  shoot 
«srainst  those  who  are  true  in  heart.  But  even  then,  she  is 
eminent  in  her  most  firm  defenders:  and  if  it  be  allowed  to  us 
to  make  some  distinction  in  the  words  that  God  spake  to 
Abraham,  '  Thy  posterity  shall  be  as  the  stars  of  heaven, 
and  as  the  sand  which  is  upon  the  sea-shore:'  I  mean, 
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that  we  must  understand,  by  the  stars,  some  tew  persons 
more  firm  and  illustrious  than  the  others;  and  by  the  sand, 
the  multitude  of  the  weak  and  carnal,  which  in  the  time 
of  a  calm  appears  quiet  and  free,  but  which  is  sometimes 
covered  with  the  floods  of  tribulation  and  temptation. 
Such  was  the  time  whereof  Hilary  speaks  in  his  writings, 
which  you  artificially  make  use  of  to  elude  so  many  divine 
testimonies  which  I  have  set  before  3^011,  as  if  the  church  had 
perished  throughout  all  the  world.  You  may  as  well  say, 
that  there  were  no  more  churches  in  Galatia,  when  the 
Apostle  said,  c  O  foolish  Galatians!  who  hath  bewitched 
you,  that  after  having  begun  in  the  spirit,  you  should  end  in 
the  flesh!'  for  thus  it  is  well  nigh  that  you  calumniate  the 
learned  Hilary,  under  a  pretence  that  he  censured  the 
negligent  and  the  fearful,  for  whom  he  has  as  it  were  so 
many  birth-pangs  till  Jesus  Christ  should  be  formed  in 
them.  Who  is  there  that  knows  not  that  in  the  time  of 
Arianism  divers  simple  persons,  deceived  by  obscure  expres- 
sions, imagined  that  the  Arians  believed  the  same  thing 
with  themselves;  that  others  yielded  through  fear  and  dis- 
simulation, and  consented  in  appearance  to  heres}r,  not 
walking  in  integrity  in  the  way  of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel, 
you  would  see,  you  Donatists,  that  he  had  not  pardoned 
those  persons:  for  you  are  not  ignorant  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  Scripture  upon  this  subject.  Read  what  St.  Paul  has 
wrote  concerning  St.  Peter:  see  afterwards,  what  St.  Cyprian 
has  thought  was  to  be  done  on  these  occasions,  and  you 
will  find,  that  it  is  to  very  ill  purpose  to  blame  the  mild- 
ness of  the  church,  which  gathers  together  the  members  of 
Jesus  Christ,  when  they  are  dispersed,  instead  of  dis- 
persing them  when  they  are  gathered  together.  Howso<- 
ever  it  be,  there  have  been  yet  some  firm  ones,  who  were 
sufficiently  enlightened  to  know  the  snares  of  the  heretics. 
They  were  indeed  very  few  in  number,  in  comparison  of 
others;  but  yet,  nevertheless,  some  of  them  generousty 
suffered  banishment  for  the  cause  of  the  faith,  and  other* 
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kept  themselves  concealed  here  and  there  throughout  the 
earth.  Thus  it  was  that  the  church,  which  increased  in 
all  nations,  preserved  within  herself  the  good  wheat  of  our 
Lord,  and  thus  it  is  that  she  will  preserve  herself  unto 
the  end,  till  she  extend  herself  over  all  people,  and  even  over 
the  barbarians  themselves.  The  church  therefore  consists  in 
the  good  seed  that  the  Son  of  man  has  sown,  and  of  which  it 
is  said,  that  it  should  grow  up,  until  the  harvest,  amidst 
the  tares.  The  field  is  the  world,  and  the  harvest  is  the  end 
of  the  world. "* 

See  here  after  what  manner  St.  Augustine  declares  his 
opinion  concerning  the  state  of  the  church  and  its  subsistence 
under  the  Arians;  since  coming  afterwards  to  speak  of 
a  passage  of  St.  Hilary,  which  they  had  objected  to  him, 
he  says  that  we  must  understand  that  which  he  had  said,  not 
in  regard  of  the  good  wheat  which  was  yet  mingled  with  the 
tares,  but  only  in  regard  of  the  tares:  or  if  his  words  had  any 
relation  to  the  good  wheat,  we  must  take  them  as  only 
designing  to  inflame  the  zeal  of  the  fearful  by  such  answers. 
And  he  adds,  that  the  holy  Scripture  itself  frequently  makes 
use  of  this  way  of  expressing  itself  in  general  terms,  which 
at  first  seem  to  belong  to  the  whole  body,  but  which  notwith- 
standing regard  only  a  part.  Habent  etiam  scripturœ 
canonicœ,  hune  arguendi  morem,  tit  tanquam  omnibus 
dicatur,  8?  ad  quosdam  verbum  perveniat. 

We  may  now  see  very  clearly,  that  we  are  so  far  front 
being  like  to  the  Donatists,  as  the  author  of  the  Prejudices 
lays  it  to  our  charge,  that  we  tread  on  the  contrary  in  the 
footsteps  of  St.  Augustine.  For  first  of  all,  our  hypothesis 
touching  the  subsistence  and  obscurity  of  the  church  is 
throughout  conformable  to  his.  We  say,  as  he  does,  that 
God  has  always  preserved  his  truly  faithful  in  the  very 
communion  of  the  corrupted  church.  We  say,  with  him. 
that  in  the  most  violent  entering  in  of  error  and  superstition^ 

*  Aug.  Ep.  48.  pag.  Q90, 
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God  has  not  left  himself  without  witness,  since  he  has  raised 
up  not  only  persons,  but  whole  societies,  chat  have  openly 
and  courageously  maintained  the  truth,  and  withdrawn 
themselves  from  under  the  Roman  domination.  And  as  to 
the  passages  that  the  author  of  the  Prejudices  objects  to  us 
out  of  Calvin  and  our  Confession  of  Faith,  we  give  the  same 
explication  of  them  that  St.  Augustine  gave  to  those  of  St. 
Hilary,  *which  the  Donatists  objected  to  him  :  that  is  to  say, 
that  that  defection  of  all  the  world,  and  that  ruin  and  desola- 
tion whereinto  the  church  had  fallen,  that  eclipse  of  the  truth 
and  treasure  of  salvation,  are  expressions  that  regard  properly 
only  the  tares  that  covered  the  field  of  the  church,  and  not  the 
good  seed*  which  was  mingled  with  those  tares.  These 
expressions  only  regard  the  greater  number  of  those  who 
followed  those  superstitions  and  errors,  and  not  those  who  in 
the  midst  of  that  confusion  kept  their  religion  pure;  and 
much  less  those  who  had  the  courage  to  oppose  themselves 
openly  to  error,  and  to  resist  it  even  unto  persecutions  and 
martyrdom. 

I  know  that  he  has  accustomed  himself  to  form  some 
difficulties  and  objections  against  our  hypothesis;  but  we 
have  this  satisfaction,  to  know  that  he  can  make  none  that 
does  not  equally  regard  the  hypothesis  of  St.  Augustine  and 
ours,   and    to  which,    by   consequence,   the  author  of  the 
Prejudices  himself  would  not  be  obliged  to  answer,  if  he 
would  not  act  the  Donatist.     He  confesses   himself,  that 
St.  Augustine  had  acknowledged  that  there  might  have  been 
some  Catholics  hid  in  heretical  communions;  and  besides,  he 
cannot  deny  that  the  passage  which  I   have  set  down  is 
express  upon  that   subject.      1.    If  therefore   he  demands 
of  us  who  those  faithful  were,  who  before  the  Reformation 
kept  their  faith  pure,  without  infecting  themselves  with  the 
public  errors;  and  if  he  urges  us  to  mark  them  out  to  him 
one  after  another,  to  tell  him  their  names  and  their  genealogy; 
I  will  demand  of  him  likewise,  who  were  the  good  seed 
of  St.  Augustine,  who  under  the  Arian  ministry  preserved 
vol,  u,  x 
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their  faith  without  being  infected  with  heresy;  and  I  will 
entreat  him  to  mark  them  out  to  me  by  name,  and  to  give  me 
their  history.  2.  If  he  demands  of  us  how  we  understand 
those  persons  could  with  a  good  conscience  live  under  a 
ministry  where  they  taught  transubstantiation,  the  adoration 
of  the  eueharist,  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  the  religious 
worshipping  of  images,  which  we  believe  to  be  fundamental 
errors;  I  will  also  demand  of  him,  how  he  understands  that 
the  good  seed  of  St.  Augustine  could  live  under  an  Arian 
ministry,  w7here  they  taught  that  the  Son  of  God  was  not 
consubstantial  with  his  Father,  and  that  the  Father  was 
riot  the  Father  eternally;  which  are  errors  that  the  author  of 
the  Prejudices  himself  judges  abominable.  3.  If  he  tells  us 
that  our  fathers  ought  not  therefore  to  have  undertaken  a 
reformation,  but  that  they  ought  to  have  left  things  in  the 
estate  wherein  they  were,  since  however  corrupted  the  Latin 
Church  was,  according  to  us,  we  could  yet  be  saved  in 
her  communion  ;  I  shall  tell  him  that,  by  the  same  reason,, 
the  orthodox  ought  not  to  have  taken  care  to  have  re- 
established the  purity  of  the  faith  in  the  church,  nor  to 
have  extirpated  Arianism;  since  that  however  corrupted  and 
infected  the  church  was  with  that  heresy,  there  was  yet  a 
way  to  work  out  their  salvation  in  her  communion,  and  under 
her  ministry.  4.  If  he  says  to  us  that  our  fathers  ought 
not,  at  least  in  reforming  themselves,  to  have  separated 
themselves  from  those  who  were  not  for  a  reformation^ 
nor  to  have  forsook  their  communion  and  assemblies,  I  will 
also  say  to  him,  that  after  this  reckoning,  the  orthodox» 
in  labouring  to  purge  the  church  from  Arianism,  ought  not  at 
least  to  have  separated  itself  from  those  who  would  retain 
Arianism,  but  that  they  ought  to  have  remained  with  them 
in  one  and  the  same  communion,  and  in  the  same  assemblies, 
which  nevertheless  they  did  not.  5.  If  he  says  to  us  that  the 
Berengarians,  the  Waldenses,  and  Albigenses,  were  schisma- 
tics, since  they  had  withdrawn  themselves  from  a  communion 
and  a  ministry  under  which  God  yet  preserves  the  truly 
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faithful,  T  will  likewise  say  to  him,  that  those  courageous 
men  of  St.  Augustine  were  in  this  reckoning  schismatics, 
since  they  had  not  less  withdrawn   themselves  from   that 
communion  and  public  ministry,  when  that  ministry  wa- 
in the   hands  of  the  Arians,  as  1   have  shewn  by  express 
testimonies.     6.  If  he  tells  us,  lastly,  that  since  we  acknow- 
ledge that  they  could  have  worked  out  their  salvation  under 
the  ministry  of  the  Roman  Church  before  the  Reformation, 
we  ought  to  confess  that  we  may  yet  at  this  day  be  saved  in 
it,  since  things  are  in  the  same  estate  now  in  which  the} 
were  before;  I  shall  tell  him,  that  the  Arians  could  have 
raised  the  same  objection  against  the  orthodox  after  then- 
separation  :  for  the  Arians  did  not  pretend  to  have  changed 
any  thing  in  the  state  of  the  ministry  under  which  St.  Au- 
gustine acknowledged  that  God  had  preserved  the  truly  faith- 
ful.    So  that  all  the  objections  which  he  shall  make  against 
our  hypothesis,  will  be  common  to  those  against  that  of 
St.  Augustine;  and  the  author  of  the  Prejudices  will  himself 
be  as  much  concerned  as  we  to  answer  them. 

But  not  to  refer  ourselves  wholly  to  him,  let  us  see 
whether  those  difficulties  are  of  such  a  weight,  as  that  there 
is  no  way  left  rationally  to  satisfy  us.  It  seems  to  me,  there- 
fore, that,  as  to  the  first,  St.  Augustine  has  said  that  it  is  great 
injustice  to  demand  the  names  of  those  particular  men 
who  kept  themselves  pure  under  an  impure  ministry,  since 
we  do  not  keep  a  register  of  every  particular  man,  nor  of 
the  state  of  their  consciences;  and  that  it  is  sufficient  to 
know  in  the  general,  that  the  promises  that  Jesus  Christ 
has  made  always  to  preserve  to  himself  a  church  upon 
earth,  are  inviolable;  that  we  must  not  therefore  doubt,  that 
there  has  always  been  good  seed  in  the  midst  of  the  Arian 
tares.  It  is  the  same  answer  that  we  make;  there  needs 
nothing  but  to  apply  it. 

To  the  second,  he  has  answered,  that  the  simplicity  of 
many  among  the  people,  who  went  not  so  far  as  to  under- 
stand the  bad  sense  of  the  Arian  expressions,  sheltered  them 

x  2 
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under  heresy;  that  many  others  of  the  more  enlightened 
remained  in  silence,  through  the  fear  of  persecutions,  con- 
tenting themselves  to  keep  their  own  faith  pure,  without 
partaking  in  the  wickedness  of  the  wicked,  and  without 
lifting  themselves  up  against  it.  In  eflèct,  it  is  a  maxim  of 
PhoebadiuSj  "  That  it  is  sufficient  to  an  humble  conscience  to 
keep  its  own  faith,  without  engaging  itself  to  refute  the 
belief  of  others:''*  and  it  is  one  of  St.  Augustine  himself, 
"  That  nobody  can  be  culpable  for  the  sins  of  another, 
nor  by  consequence  for  the  heresies  and  superstitions  that 
infect  a  ministry,  provided  he  take  no  part  in  them,  and 
no  ways  consent  to  them,  either  in  effect  or  appearance." 
But  this  is  yet  the  same  answer  that  we  make  :  for  as  I  have 
already  said,  we  do  not  doubt  that  there  were  among  the 
people  a  very  great  number  of  persons,  whose  light  went  no 
further  than  the  mere  knowing  of  the  chief  articles  of 
Christianity,  contained  in  the  Creed,  in  the  Decalogue,  and 
Lord's  Prayer,  and  who  by  consequence  were  hid  under 
those  capital  errors  with  which  the  public  ministry  was 
then  loaded.  In  the  midst  of  that  darkness,  there  were 
doubtless  a  great  many  enlightened  persons,  who,  through 
the  fear  of  persecution,  remained  under  the  same  corrupted 
ministry  with  the  others,  separating  the  good  from  the  bad, 
discerning  the  errors  and  superstitions,  taking  no  part  in 
them,  and  living,  as  to  other  things,  in  that  hope  that  they 
should  not  be  culpable  for  the  sins  of  others. 

To  the  third,  St.  Augustine  has  answered,  that  it  is  an 
absurd  objection.  For  it  is  not  more  absurd  to  say  that 
we  ought  not  to  take  care  to  heal  a  disease,  under  a  pretence 
that  as  great  as  the  disease  is,  life  yet  remains,  than  to 
say  that  we  ought  not  to  take  care  to  purge  the  church 
and  the  ministry  from  a  heresy  that  infects  it,  under  a 
pretence  that  there  is  yet  a  way  to  be  saved  in  her  com- 
munion and  under  her  ministry.     That  we  must,  on  the 

•  Phœbad.  contr.  Arian.    Aug.  passim. 
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contrary,  labour  as  much  as  possibly  we  can  to  re-establish 
Christianity  in  its  whole  frame,  lest  the  evil  should  increase, 
and  be  made  incurable  through  a  too  great  negligence, 
and  lest  that  good  which  remains  in  the  church  should  be 
wholly  corrupted  b}r  the  contagion  of  the  evil.  But  this 
is  also  the  very  same  answer  that  we  make.  Our  fathers 
ought  to  have  employed  all  their  endeavours  to  reform 
the  Latin  Church,  by  their  exhortations,  by  their  books, 
by  their  sermons,  by  their  example,  because  that  we  ought 
always  as  much  as  possibly  we  can,  and  as  the  times  and  our 
knowledge  call  us  to  it,  to  labour  to  settle  religion  in  a  state 
of  purity,  lest  in  the  end  errors  and  superstitions  render 
themselves  universal,  and  the  whole  church  should  perish 
through  our  negligence.  For  although  Jesus  Christ  has 
promised  us  that  it  shall  never  perish,  yet  notwithstanding 
this  would  be  to  tempt  God,  and  to  render  ourselves  un- 
worthy of  his  grace,  to  neglect  the  means  that  he  gives  us 
for  its  preservation,  and  that  so  much  the  more,  as  according 
to  human  appearance  there  was  no  other  than  that  of  the 
Reformation. 

To  the  fourth,  St.  Augustine  has  answered,  that  in  la- 
bouring to  purge  the  church  from  Arianism,  it  was  necessaiy 
that  they  should  separate  themselves  from  the  communion  of 
those  who  obstinately  persisted  in  that  heresy;  and  the 
fixed  resolution  that  they  testified  to  remain  in  it,  was  a 
sufficient  cause  to  make  them  withdraw  themselves  from 
their  assemblies.  But  we  answer,  with  greater  advantage, 
that  our  fathers,  in  labouring  for  a  reformation,  ought  to 
have  forsaken  the  assemblies  of  those  who  not  only  were 
fixed  in  the  opinion  of  having  nothing  reformed,  and  opposed 
themselves  with  all  their  might  to  hinder  a  reformation, 
but  who  went  so  far  as  to  impose  a  new  necessity  on  men's 
consciences  to  believe  their  opinions,  and  even  to  excom- 
municate all  those  who  would  not  believe  them. 

As  to  the  fifth,  St.  Augustine  did  not  intend  to  say  that 
those  who  had  separated  themselves  from  the  Arians,  when 
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the  Arians  were  the  masters  of  the  ministry,  were  schis- 
matics, since  he  himself  calls  them  the  stars  of  heaven, 
the  courageous  and  unshaken,  firmissimi  qui  forliter  pro 
fide  exulabant:  he  never  meant  to  condemn  their  assemblies 
which  they  made  apart,  to  have  nothing  common  with 
heresy,  since  it  was  nothing  else  but  the  effect  of  that  heroical 
courage  which  he  ascribes  to  them,  and  of  that  ardent  zeal 
which  they  had  for  the  glory  of  God.  In  effect,  St.  Hilary 
praises  some  bishops  of  France,  Germany,  and  Flanders,  of 
whom  he  writes  that  they  had  separated  themselves  from  the 
communion  of  those  who  held  the  orthodox  bishops  in  exile; 
and  in  particular,  he  extols  those  among  them  who,  having 
appealed  to  a  synod  of  Bithynia,  remained  firm  and  constant 
in  the  faith  ;  and  in  gathering  themselves  into  a  communion 
among  themselves,  they  separated  from  the  communion  of 
the  others.  St.  Augustine  has  therefore  answered,  that 
they  were  no  ways  schismatics,  for  two  reasons.  The 
first  is,  because  the  causes  for  which  they  refused  communion 
with  the  Arians,  and  withdrew  themselves  from  their  mi- 
nistry, were  just  and  lawful;  not  frivolous  and  capricious,  as 
those  of  the  Donatists,  but  weighty  and  fundamental  ; 
since  they  disputed  about  the  eternal  divinity  of  Jesus 
Christ,  which  the  Arians  would  abolish.  The  second,  be- 
cause that  although  these  courageous  men  of  St.  Augustine 
had  renounced  the  communion  of  the  Arians,  and  with- 
drawn themselves  from  their  ministry,  yet  they  did  not 
believe,  notwithstanding,  that  there  was  absolutely  no  more 
salvation  to  be  had  in  the  society  which  they  had  forsaken. 
For,  besides  that  receiving,  as  they  did,  their  baptism 
from  it,  they  could  not  doubt  that  the  children  who  died 
before  they  were  infected  with  that  heresy  were  saved. 
Neither  did  they  condemn  the  simple  and  the  weak,  who 
remained  unfeignedly  in  that  communion  without  taking 
part  in  the  impieties  which  were  taught  there;  so  that  their 
separation  did  not  absolutely  respect  that  society,  but  only 
the  heretics  that  corrupted  it.     But  this  i$  that  which  we 
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say  concerning  the  Berengarians,  the  Waldenses,  the  Albi- 
genses,  &c;   we  need   only  to   apply  the  same   ansv 
to  them. 

Lastly,  as  to  that  which  regards  the  sixth  objection, 
St.  Augustine  has  said,  toat  there  was  a  considerable 
difference  between  the  time  wherein  the  Arians  made  up 
almost  the  whole  body  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  that 
wherein  the  true  doctrine  was  re-established  in  a  great 
part  of  the  churches;  that  the  first  was  a  time  of  oppression,, 
and  the  other  a  time  of  liberty:  that  in  the  former  time, 
there  being  scarce  any  more  a  visible  communion  on  the 
earth,  under  which  the  faithful  might  place  themselves, 
they  could  remain  under  a  corrupted  ministry,  from  which 
each  one  in  particular  had  a  right  to  separate  the  pure 
from  the  impure,  in  waiting  till  God  should  deliver  his 
church  out  of  the  hands  of  those  bad  pastors.  But  in  the 
second  time,  where  the  orthodox  and  Arian  communions 
were  in  a  visible  opposition,  and  such  as  was  every  where 
known,  it  was  not  possible  for  them  to  remain  under  the 
Arian  ministry,  without  having  an  Arian  heart;  or  at  least, 
without  falling  into  a  detestable  hypocrisy.  For  in  the 
opposition  of  these  two  communions,  this  very  thing,  that 
they  should  remain  in  the  Arian,  was  a  manifest  condemna- 
tion of  the  orthodox;  which  they  could  not  do,  without  being 
either  Arians,  or  hypocrites.  Moreover,  in  the  former  time, 
those  who  remained  out  of  necessity  under  the  ministry  of 
the  Arians,  remained  there  in  grief,  and  ardently  desiring  that 
God  would  procure  them  some  means  to  get  out  of  it,  and  to 
return  to  an  orthodox  ministry.  But  in  the  latter,  God  hav- 
ing given  them  the  power  to  join  themselves  to  a  pure  com- 
munion, they  could  not  remain  in  the  Arian  without  loving; 
and  being  pleased  with  it,  through  those  worldly  interests 
which  they  could  never  prefer  before  the  confession  of  a 
pure  faith  without  offending  God,  without  wounding  their 
own  consciences,  without  having  a  debauched  and  profane 
.  spirit;  and  in  a  word,  without  binding  themselves  over  te 
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èternal  damnation.  Behold  here,  what  St.  Augustine  has 
answered;  and  it  is  no  hard  matter  to  judge,  that  we  must 
•  answer  them  thus  when  they  make  the  like  objections  to  us. 
We  must  distinguish  between  two  periods,  to  wit,  that  which 
went  before  the  Reformation,  and  that  which  followed  it; 
and  by  the  same  reasons  which  I  have  alleged,  we  will  shew 
them,  that  although  it  was  possible  in  the  former  time  for 
some  to  work  out  their  own  salvation  under  the  corrupted 
ministry  of  the  Latin  Church,  yet  it  does  not  follow  that  we 
may  do  so  at  this  day  under  that  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
since  those  two  communions  are  now  found  to  be  set  in  op- 
position. 

I  shall  not  urge  this  matter  further.  We  may  now,  me- 
thinks,  conclude  from  all  that  which  I  have  handled  in  the 
foregoing  chapter  and  in  this,  that  if  there  ever  was  a  vain 
and  iil-grounded  objection,  that  which  the  author  of  the  Pre- 
judices has  made  against  us,  is  certainly  one  of  that  nature. 
His  argument  is  founded  upon  nothing  else  but  false  or  ill- 
understood  propositions.  For  it  is  not  true  that  St.  Au- 
gustine believed  that  there  was  any  particular  society,  among 
all  those  which  make  a  profession  of  Christianity,  from  whose 
assemblies  one  might  not,  in  certain  cases,  depart,  and  with- 
draw one's  self  from  its  communion.  It  is  not  true,  that  the 
separation  which  is  between  the  Church  of  Rome  and  us,  is 
that  which  that  father  has  absolutely  condemned,  and  for 
which  he  accuses  the  Donatisls  to  be  schismatics.  It  is  not 
true,  that  he  would  accuse  them  of  schism  without  examin- 
ing the  foundation,  by  a  mere  passive  separation,  as  that  is 
wherein  we  are,  from  the  Church  of  Rome.  It  is  not  true, 
that  he  has  taken  that  visible  extension  throughout  all  na- 
tions, for  a  perpetual  mark  of  the  true  church.  It  is  not 
true,  that  he  would  have  that  mark  to  decide  the  question  of 
the  true  church,  wheiS  the  doctrine  of  it  is  disputed.  It  is  not 
true,  that  we  hold  that  the  church  before  the  Reformation  had 
perished  throughout  all  the  earth.  It  is  not  true,  that  we  re- 
duce all  to  the  Berengarians,  Waldenses,  and  Albigenses. 
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&c.  only.  Lastly,  It  is  not  true,  that  the  doctrine  of  St.  Au- 
gustine upon  this  suhject  is  any  way  contrary  to  us;  but  it  is 
true,  that  our  principles  have  all  the  conformity  with  his  that 
any  man  can  reasonably  require.  This  is,  in  my  judgment, 
that  which  may  be  clearly  collected  from  what  I  have  said. 

As  the  interest  that  we  have  in  the  clearing  of  this  matter 
does  not  go  much  farther,  I  would  here  put  an  end  to  this 
Chapter  and  this  Third  Part,  concerning  our  separation,  if  the 
interest  of  truth  and  charity  did  not  bind  me  to  make  a  reflec- 
tion upon  a  proposition  that  the  author  of  the  Prejudices  has 
set  before  us,  which  is,  that  schismatics  are  out  of  a  state  of 
salvation.  For  I  hold,  that  this  proposition  cannot  be  main- 
tained after  the  manner  that  the  author  of  the  Prejudices  has 
proposed  it,  that  is  to  say,  absolutely,  and  without  any  dis- 
tinction. I  am  not  ignorant,  that  to  establish  this  rigorous 
sentiment,  they  produce  some  passages  of  the  fathers,  who 
have  in  effect  spoken  of  schism  in  terms  extremely  vehement 
as  if  they  had  a  design  to  exclude  from  the  communion  of 
God,  and  from  the  hope  of  salvation,  all  those  in  general  who 
should  be  found  engaged  in  it.  But  that  very  thing  ought  to 
be  an  example,  to  let  us  see,  that  we  must  not  always  take, 
according  to  the  rigour  of  the  letter,  all  that  the  fathers  have 
said  in  the  heat  of  their  disputes.  For  unless  we  should  be 
altogether  unreasonable,  we  must  place  a  difference  between 
three  sorts  of  persons  who  are  to  be  found  in  a  schismatical 
communion.  1 .  The  authors  of  schism,  who  usually  are  the 
pastors  and  guides  of  the  flock.  2.  Understanding  persons, 
who  take  part  in  the  affairs,  and  who  very  well  knowing  what 
they  do,  give  their  consent  to  schism,  and  defend  the  authors 
of  it.  3.  The  people,  that  is  to  say,  the  ignorant  persons 
who  scarce  know  any  thing  that  passes,  or  who  know  but 
very  confusedly.  And  for  that  which  regards  the  authors 
and  other  intelligent  persons,  as  it  is  most  frequently  passion, 
interest,  pride,  and  ambition,  that  make  them  separate,  and 
that  all  those  passions  turn  them  in  the  end  into  an  implaca- 
ble hatred  against  their  brethren,  they  deserve  our  con- 
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demnation  ;  for  those  crimes  are  incompatible  with  the  spirit 
of  Jesus  Christ  ;  and  it  is  a  manifest  demonstration,  that  the 
world  and  its  corruption  reigns  in  the  souls  of  those  who  are 
guilty  of  it  :  we  must  therefore  say  of  such  schismatics  as 
these,  that  while  they  remain  in  this  condition  there  is  no 
hope  of  salvation  for  them,  because  that  the  true  faith,  the 
covenant  of  God,  and  the  communion  of  Jesus  Christ,  cannot 
subsist  under  the  reign  of  those  brutal  passions.  But  to  ima- 
gine that  the  whole  body  of  a  people  who  are  to  be  found  en- 
gaged in  a  schism,  either  through  the  faction  of  the  more 
powerful,  or  a  conscience  prepossessed  by  a  zeal  without 
knowledge,  by  a  piety  too  scrupulous,  should  be  deprived  of 
all  hope  of  salvation;  this  would  be  without  doubt  to  fall  into 
a  very  rash  opinion. 

To  make  this  clear  by  examples,  I  have  already  mentioned 
elsewhere,  that  Victor  Bishop  of  Rome  excommunicated  the 
churches  of  Asia  upon  the  difference  about  the  day  of  Easter, 
from  whence  there  followed  a  schism  between  those  churches 
and  that  of  Rome.  I  do  not  now  inquire  to  which  of  the  two 
parties  the  crime  of  the  separation  ought  to  be  imputed,  whe- 
ther to  the  Asiatics,  who  adhered  too  strictly  to  the  custom 
of  their  ancestors  and  the  authority  of  Poly  carp,  or  to  Victor, 
who  without  prudence  and  charity  separated  him  self  from  di- 
vers great  and  flourishing  churches,  about  a  matter  that  was 
left  free  and  indifferent  in  religion.  I  only  say,  that  this  would 
be  a  horrible  injustice,  to  condemn  those  people  to  eternal 
flames,  who  should  be  found  to  be  engaged  in  that  ridiculous 
quarrel,  only  through  the  capricious  humours  of  their  bi- 
shops. In  effect,  we  have  seen,  that  notwithstanding  this 
schism,  they  did  not  fail  both  the  one  and  the  other  to  sit  to- 
gether in  the  Council  of  Nice.. 

We  must  pass  the  same  judgment  of  a  schism  that  fell  out 
in  the  Fourth  Century,  at  Antioch,  between  the  Meletians 
and  the  Eustathians,  both  the  one  and  the  other  orthodox  and 
separated  from  the  Arians,  but  who  nevertheless  would  not 
communicate  together,  because  that  although  Meletius  had 
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preached  and  defended  the  Council  of  Nice,  and  suffered  per- 
secution for  it,  yet  he  had  been  created  bishop  by  the  Allans, 
by  reason  of  which  the  other  orthodox  would  no  more  com- 
municate with  those  of  his  party,  which  obliged  them  to  hold 
their  assemblies  apart.*  It  was  therefore  a  true  schism  on 
one  side  and  on  the  other;  but  as  it  proceeded  only  from  an 
excess  of  zeal  on  the  side  of  the  Eustathians,  we  ought  not 
to  pass  a  sentence  of  damnation  so  lightly  against  them. 

I  say  the  same  thing  of  the  schism  that  fell  out  about  the 
end  of  the  Fifth  Cenhny,  between  Acacius  Bishop  of  Con- 
stantinople and  Felix  the  Third  Bishop  of  Rome,  who  mu- 
tually excommunicated  one  another,  for  the  interests  of  John 
Talaia  and  Peter  Mongus,  competitors  for  the  patriarchate  of 
Alexandria.  Acacius  defended  the  side  of  Peter,  whom  Fe- 
lix accused  to  be  a  heretic,  and  an  enemy  to  the  Council  of 
Chalcedon;  and  Felix,  on  the  contrary,  upheld  Talaia,  whom 
Acacius  had  accused  of  perjury,  and  to  be  unworthy  of  a  bi- 
shopric :t  and  this  schism  also  lasted  down  to  their  succes- 
sors, thirty  and  five  years,  between  the  East  and  West.  But 
although  Acacius,  drawn  in  by  intrigues  to  the  side  of  an 
hypocrite,  had  wrong  at  the  foundation,  yet  we  ought  not 
for  all  that  to  believe  that  all  those  great  churches  who 
kept  communion  with  him,  and  defended  his  memory  after 
his  death,  were  absolutely  cut  off  from  the  hope  of  Paradise. 

In  the  Sixth  Century,  there  was  another  schism,  whereof 
I  have  already  spoken,  which  was  very  contentious  and  em- 
broiled, under  the  Emperor  Justinian,  Vigilius  being  Bishop 
of  Rome,  and  Mennas  Patriarch  of  Constantinople.  The 
ground  of  the  quarrel  was  taken  from  the  writings  that  had 
been  approved  in  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  and  which  after- 
wards were  condemned  as  heretical  by  the  Emperor  Justir 
nian  ;  and  the  condemnation  was  subscribed  by  Mennas  and 
the  other  patriarchs,  and  their  bishops.  Vigilius,  who  was 
of  another  opinion,  undertook  the  defence  of  those  writings, 

*  Sociat.  Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  2.  cap.  34.  t  Baron,  ad  ann.  484» 
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and  excommunicated  Mennas  and  the  rest  who  had  con- 
demned them.     But  some  months  after,  he  took  off  his  ex- 
communication, at  the  solicitation  of  the  Empress  Theodora, 
to  whom  he  owed  his  bishopric;  and  what  was  more,  in  the 
following  year  he  himself  pronounced  an  anathema  against 
those  three  writings.*     But  the  bishops  of  Africa,  IUyria, 
and  Dalmatia,  persisted  to  defend  them  ;  and  those  in  Africa, 
assembled  in  council,  excommunicated  Vigilius,  as  a  dis- 
sembler.    Some  time  after,  Vigilius,  repenting  himself  of 
that  which  he  had  done,  undertook  a  second  time  the  defence 
of  those  writings.     Justinian,  on  the  contrary,  made  an  edict, 
by  which  he  renewed  their  condemnation;  and  Vigilius,  on 
his  side,  excommunicated  all  those  wTho  should  consent  to  this 
edict.     In  fine,  the  Fifth  General  Council  assembled  at  Con- 
stantinople, where,  in  spite  of  all  the  decrees  of  the  Bishop  of 
Rome,  the  three  writings  were  condemned,  and  all  those  who 
should  approve  them  were  excommunicated.     Vigilius,  per- 
sisting in  his  opinion,  was  banished,  and  died  some  years 
after.     But  his  successors,  Pelagius  and  Gregor}r,  approved 
the  council,  and  subscribed  to  what  had  been  done  there  ;  and 
it  was,  in  fine,  generally  received  by  all,  and  reckoned  for  a 
Fifth  General  Council,  t     We  must  acknowledge,  that  if  the 
people  were  to  be  saved  or  damned  according  to  the  good  or  bad 
conduct  of  their  pastors,  heaven  and  hell  would  have  been  very 
miserably  dispensed,  while  the  time  of  those  disorders  lasted. 
For  our  adversaries  themselves  are  constrained  to  confess, 
that  this  quarrel  that  made  so  great  a  noise,  that  produced  so 
many  excommunications,  so  many  separations,  so  man}r  acts 
of  violence,  and  so  many  banishments,  and  which  ended  by 
the  dishonour  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  was  founded  upon 
nothing  but  a  personal  animosity,  says  Baronius,  or,  as  Sir- 
mondi  says,   upon  an  indifferent  cotitroversy,  which  coti~ 
cerned  nothing  the  doctrine  of  the  faith,  on  zohich  side  so- 
ever it  had  been  decided.^     If  we  must  therefore  judge  ac- 

*  Baron,  m  Vigil.  f  Victor.  Tunun.  in  Chron. 
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cording*  to  the  relation  of  these  two  authors,  all  that  we  can 
say  is,  that  both  the  parties  were  equally  schismatical,  who 
violated  the  peace  and  unity  of  the  church  without  any  just 
reason;  and  who  mutually  excommunicated  one  another  for 
nothing  :  and  if  we  add  that  rigorous  judgment  against  the 
schismatical  societies,  without  any  exception  or  distinction, 
we  must  say,  that  there  was  then  no  longer  a  true  church 
upon  the  earth,  nor  any  hope  of  salvation. 

But  to  go  yet  further  ;  If  all  those  who  live  in  the  communion 
of  schismatics  are  out  of  the  church,  in  a  state  of  damnation, 
I  would  fain  have  them  satisfy  me  about  some  difficulties  that 
I  find  in  the  history  of  the  same  Vigilius.  For  the  two  first 
years  of  his  papacy,  it  was  he  that  was  called  a  false  Pope, 
a  schismatic,  a  usurper  of  the  bishopric  of  Sylverius,  whom 
the  heretics  had  banished,  to  set  up  this  man,  who  had  pro- 
mised them  to  communicate  with  them.*  And  in  effect,  Li- 
beratus  and  Victor  of  Tunis  relate,  that  after  he  was  in  pos^ 
session  of  the  papacy,  he  wrote  to  the  heretics,  as  having  the 
same  faith  with  them;t  and  Bellarmine  declares,  that  at 
this  time  Vigilius  was  an  anti-pope  and  a  schismatic,  be- 
cause that  Sylverius  the  lawful  pope  was  yet  living,  and  there 
could  not  be  two  lawful  popes  at  the  same  time.$  Baronius 
and  Petavius  say  the  same  thing.  Notwithstanding,  it  is 
true,  that  during  these  two  years  of  schism  Vigilius  was 
peaceably  acknowledged  to  be  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  both  by 
the  Church  of  Rome  and  by  all  Christendom.  No  church 
refused  to  live  in  his  communion,  no  bishop  withdrew  him- 
self from  him  as  a  schismatic.  He  performed  without  any 
opposition  all  the  functions  of  his  bishopric,  he  received  the 
honours,  and  had  the  profits  of  it.  All  the  earth  was  then 
schismatical  with  him,  and  by  consequence  there  was  no  fur- 
ther either  a  church  or  salvation  in  the  world,  if  it  was  only 
in  the  person  of  Sylverius  and  some  bishops  who  had  sub- 
scribed to  the  sentence  of  the  deposition  and  anathema  that 

f  Vide  Baron,  in  Vigil. 
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Sylverius,  being  in  exile,  pronounced  against  Vigilius,  and 
against  all  those  who  should  adhere  to  him.*  After  this, 
I  would  fain  have  them  tell  me  how  Vigilius  could  pass 
from  the  state  of  a  schismatic  to  that  of  a  true  Pope.  It 
was,  say  Baronius  and  Bellarmine,  by  the  consent  of  the 
clergy  and  people  of  Rome,  who  assembled  together  and 
chose  him  lawfully  after  the  death  of  Sylverius. f  But 
besides,  this  new  ordination  of  Vigilius,  and  this  assembly  of 
the  people  and  clergy,  is  an  effect  of  the  invention  of  Baronius, 
which  is  grounded  upon  nothing  but  one  word  of  Anastasius 
the  Pope's  library-keeper,  who  lived  above  three  hundred 
years  after;  besides  this,  I  say,  that  the  people  of  Rome  and 
that  clergy,  had  not  they  themselves  lost,  through  schism, 
the  form  of  the  true  church  ?  How  was  it  restored  to  them  ? 
How  could  they  re-establish  themselves?  Who  gave  that 
right  to  a  company  of  schismatics  cut  off  from  the  communion 
and  the  covenant  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  make  a  rebel,  a  schis- 
matic, an  excommunicated  person,  a  man  that  by  the  sen- 
tence of  Sylverius  could  not  perform  any  sacerdotal  function, 
to  make  such  a  one,  I  say,  a  lawful  Pope  ? 

See  here  already  some  inconveniencies  considerable  enough, 
that  flow  from  that  rigorous  sentiment  ;  but  if  we  would 
go  yet  further,  we  may  probably  find  others  which  are  not 
less  severe.  For  what  will  they  say  to  the  schisms  that  fell 
out  so  frequently  in  the  Latin  Church,  through  the  competi- 
tion of  anti- popes  ?  Will  they  dare  roundly  to  pronounce 
all  those  people  who  have  lived  and  died  under  the  obedience 
of  those  false  Popes,  and  who  by  consequence,  having  been 
engaged  in  a  true  schism,  have  been  totally  cut  off  from  the 
Christian  communion,  and  deprived  of  salvation?  Let  the 
author  of  the  Prejudices,  who  has  taken  such  pains  to  damn 
the  world  without  any  mercy,  take  the  pains  if  he  pleases 
to  examine  one  matter  of  fact  that  I  will  set  before  him,  and 
which  should  be  enough,  methinks,  to  decide  this  question> 

*  Baron,  ad  ann.  5S9» 
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at  least  in  regard  of  him.  It  is  this,  that  during  the  great, 
schism  of  two  anti-popes,  which  was  ended  at  the  Council  of 
Constance,  there  were  saints  that  the  Church  of  Rome  has 
canonized,  and  to  whom  it  prays,  who  lived  and  died  under 
two  contrary  obediences,  and  who  by  conscience,  both 
the  one  sort  and  the  other,  died  in  a  true  schism.  For 
in  the  year  1380,  St.  Catharine  of  Sienna  died  under  the 
obedience  of  Urban  the  Sixth.  In  the  year  1381,  St.  Catha- 
rine of  Swedeland,  the  daughter  of  St.  Bridget,  died  under 
the  same  obedience.  In  the  year  1395,  St.  Margaret  of 
Pisa  died  under  the  obedience  of  Boniface  the  Ninth.  In  the 
year  1399,  St.  Dorothy  of  Prussia  died  under  the  obedience 
of  the  same  Pope;  and  in  the  year  1405,  St.  William  the 
Hermit,  of  Sicily,  died  under  the  obedience  of  Innocent 
the  Seventh.  On  the  other  side,  in  the  year  1382,  St.  Peter 
of  Luxemburg  died  under  the  obedience  of  Clement,  who 
was  the  anti-pope  of  Urban  ;  and  some  time  after,  St.  Vincent 
of  Ferrara  lived,  and  wrought  miracles  in  the  party  of 
Benedict  the  anti-pope  of  Gregory  the  Twelfth.*  Behold  here 
saints  of  both  sides,  and  yet  one  or  the  other  must  of  necessity 
have  been  schismatics.  From  whence  it  appears,  that  the 
Church  of  Rome  herself  is  concerned  to  oblige  the  author  of 
the  Prejudices  to  moderate  his  style,  and  not  to  take,  as  it 
seems  he  has  done,  that  which  the  fathers  have  said,  in  dis* 
puting  against  the  schismatics,  in  its  utmost  latitude. 

But  although  all  that  I  have  said  should  have  no  place, 
the  holy  Scripture  distinctly  decides  this  difficulty.  For 
if  he  would  but  read  the  history  of  the  ten  tribes  of  Israel, 
after  they  were  separated  from  that  of  Judah,  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  Jeroboam,  he  will  iind  that  they  were  in  a  real 
schism,  since  they  had  forsaken  the  worship  at  Jerusalem, 
and  had  built  new  altars,  against  the  express  commandment 
of  God;  and  yet  nevertheless  that  did  not  hinder  God  from 
preserving  his  truly  faithful  and  elect,  even  in  the  midst 
of  them.     For  there  were   those  seven  thousand  who  in 

•  Vide  Raynald,  ad  ana.  citatos. 
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the  time  of  Elijah  had  not  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal,  and 
whom  St.  Paul  calls  the  remnant  of  the  election  of  grace; 
were  not  these  Israelites  engaged  in  a  bad  party?  Had  not 
God  his  prophets  and  his  altars  yet  among  them  ?  "  Lord,'7 
said  Elijah,  "  they  have  killed  thy  prophets,  and  thrown 
down  thy  altars."  And  the  hundred  prophets  of  God  that 
Obadiah  hid  in  two  caves,  to  withdraw  them  from  the 
persecution  of  the  idolatress  Jezebel  ;  the  altar  of  God  that 
Elijah  repaired  in  Carmel,  to  sacrifice  there  by  the  mira- 
culous fire  that  fell  down  from  heaven  to  consume  the  victim; 
the  calling  of  Elisha  and  Micaiah;  and,  in  a  word,  the  whole 
history  of  those  schismatical  ten  tribes,  does  it  not  evidently 
note  that  God  looked  on  them  as  his  true  church,  in  which 
there  was  yet  the  means  of  salvation  ?  We  must  not  there- 
fore abuse  that  which  the  fathers  have  wrote  against  schis- 
matics, in  intending  to  aggravate  their  crime,  and  to  draw 
them  from  it;  nor  must  we  take  their  expressions  in  the 
whole  rigour  of  the  letter.  Their  meaning  is  not,  that  all 
those  generally  who  are  found  engaged  in  a  schismatical 
communion,  even  down  to  tradesmen  and  labourers,  who 
remain  there  with  an  upright  heart,  and  through  the  preju- 
dice of  their  consciences,  are  out  of  the  church,  and  eternally 
damned;  but  that  the  authors  and  defenders  of  schism, 
who  run  into  it  through  their  personal  interests,  or  out 
of  a  spirit  of  fierceness,  pride,  and  an  hatred  incompatible 
with  the  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ,  commit  a  horrible  crime;  and 
that  while  they  are  in  that  state,  they  remain  deprived  of  all 
hopes  of  salvation.  That  if  the  fathers  have  said  any  thing 
more  generally,  and  which  cannot  be  thus  restrained,  it  is 
just  to  understand  it  in  a  comparative  sense;  that  is  to  say, 
that  setting  that  schismatical  party  of  the  church  in  opposi- 
tion to  that  which  is  not  so,  the  hope  of  salvation  appears 
evidently  in  this,  which  it  does  not  in  the  other,  where  it  is 
obscured  by  schism. 

THE  END  OF  THE  THIRD  PART. 
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THAT  OUR  FATHERS  HAD  A  RIGHT  TO  HAVE  THEIR 
CHURCH-ASSEMBLIES  SEPARATE  FROM  THOSE  OF  THE 
CHURCH  OF  ROME,  ON  THE  SUPPOSITION  THAT  THEY 
WERE  RIGHT  IN  THE  FOUNDATION. 

THE  order  of  the  matters  of  this  treatise  requires  that  we 
now  go  on  to  that  separation  which  the  author  of  the  Pre- 
judices calls  positive;  and  that  after  having  confirmed  the 
right  that  our  fathers  had  to  examine  the  state  of  religion  and 
the  church  in  their  days,  after  our  having  shewed  the  indis- 
pensable necessity  that  lay  upon  them  to  forsake  the  as- 
semblies of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  to  live  apart  from  her 
-communion,  that  we  also  establish  the  right  that  they  had  to 
set  up  a  Christian  society  among  themselves,  notwithstand- 
ing their  going  off  from  the  other  party,  who  were  nut  for  a 
reformation;  and  to  make  up  alone,  and  apart,  a  body  of  the  . 
church,  or  an  external  and  visible  communion.  This  is 
what  I  design  to  establish  in  this  Fourth  and  last  Part, 
and  to  that  end  I  shall  here  treat  of  two  things:  the  first 
shall  respect  the  right  of  those  public  assemblies,  and  the 
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second  shall  be  concerning  that  of  the  Gospel  ministry 
wherein  our  function  lies.  Although  these  two  things  have 
a  dependence  one  upon  another,  it  will  yet  be  well  to  treat  of 
them  with  some  distinction. 

To  make  the  first  clear,  I  shall  lay  it  down  as  an  indis- 
putable truth,  that  the  right  of  religious  assemblies  naturally 
follows  that  of  societies;  I  mean,  that  as  far  as  a  religious 
society  is  just  and  lawful,  so  far  the  assemblies  that  are  there- 
in made  are  just  and  lawful;  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  as  far 
as  a  society  is  unjust  and  wicked,  so  far  its  assemblies  are  so 
too.  This  principle  is  evident  to  common  sense;  audit 
is  for  this  reason  that  we  condemn  the  assemblies  of  the 
Heathens,  Jews,  and  Mahometans,  as  unlawful  and  criminal, 
because  their  societies  are  impious  and  wicked;  and  that 
having  no  right  to  be  united,  to  believe  and  practise  those 
errors  which  they  believe  and  practise,  they  have  also  no 
right  to  assemble  themselves  together  in  order  to  make  a 
public  profession.  It  is  for  the  same  reason  that  we  hold,  on 
the  contrary,  the  Christian  assemblies  to  be  not  only  just  and 
allowable,  but  to  be  necessary  and  commanded  by  divine 
authority,  because  the  Christian  society,  that  is  to  say, 
the  church,  is  itself  also  of  divine  right.  It  is  then  true, 
that  the  right  of  assemblies  follows  that  of  societies. 

But  we  must  further  suppose,  as  another  evident  and 
certain  truth,  that  our  fathers,  before  the  Reformation,  were 
Latin  Christians,  living  in  the  communion  of  the  Latin 
Church,  in  which  they  made  as  considerable  a  party  as  the 
rest  of  the  Latins;  and  that  from  father  to  son,  throughout  a 
long  succession,  time  out  of  mind,  they  enjoyed  with  the 
others  the  rights  of  that  society:  that  they  were  equally 
in  possession  of  it  with  the  other  common  assemblies  of  that 
religion,  having  a  part  in  the  ministry,  in  the  churches,  in  the 
sacraments,  in  the  public  prayers,  in  the  reading  and  preach- 
ing of  the  word  ;  and  that  as  far  as  the  communion  of  the 
Latin  Church  was  lawful,  so  far  the  part  that  our  fathers  had 
in  it  was  lawful  also:  that  it  was  not  a  company  of  strangers, 
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or  unknown  persons  come  from  the  utmost  parts  of  America 
or  the  southern  lands,  nor  a  sort  of  people  dropped  down  from 
the  clouds,  who  were  newly  joined  together  with  them  in  the 
same  society,  but  persons  and  whole  families  settled  a  long 
time  ago,  who  were  joined  together  with  them  in  the  profes- 
sion of  the  Christian  Religion  many  ages  before,  and  who  by 
consequence  were  in  possession  of  the  rights  of  that  society. 
Although  had  they  been  strangers,  Americans,  and  barbarians, 
on  whom  God  should  have  suddenly  bestowed  the  favour 
of  calling  them  to  the  true  faith  and  the  true  holiness  of 
Christianity,  yet  we  could  believe  that  by  that  thing  alone 
they  would  have  been  invested  with  all  the  rights  of  that 
society,  as  much  as  if  they  had  had  it  by  a  long  possession, 
time  out  of  mind.  But  howsoever  it  be,  they  were  Christians 
from  father  to  son,  and  neither  their  blood  nor  their  birth 
did  distinguish  them  from  the  others. 

We  are  now  concerned  only  to  search  out  whether  that 
which  happened  to  our  fathers,  that  is  to  say,  their  reforma- 
tion, their  condemnation  by  the  Popes  and  by  their  Council 
of  Trent,  and  their  separation  from  the  Church  of  Rome,  can 
be  able  to  dispossess  them  of  all  their  rights.  For  if  it  be 
true  that  they  were  fallen  off,  either  by  their  own  ill  carriage 
or  by  the  mere  authority  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  we  must 
yield  that  our  assemblies  are  unlawful  and  criminal;  but  if, 
on  the  contrary,  they  were  not  so  fallen  off,  if  that  which 
happened  to  them  did  nothing  else  but  confirm  their  right, 
and  render  it  more  pure,  more  just,  and  more  indisputable, 
they  ought  also  to  come  to  an  agreement  with  us  that 
our  assemblies  are  holy  and  lawful,  even  in  a  far  greater 
degree  than  they  were  before.  To  begin  this  disquisition 
with  the  condemnation  of  the  Popes  and  their  council: 
I  confess,  that  if  it  were  the  Court  of  Rome  that  out  of  its 
pure  liberality  should  communicate  Christianity  to  those  only 
whom  it  should  please,  and  that  none  could  either  have 
or  preserve  it  but  by  the  continual  influence  of  its  favour, 
after  the  same  manner  as  we  have  the  day  by  the  influence 
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of  the  sun,  it  would  depend  on  her  and  her  councils  to  take  it 
from  us  whensoever  she  should  see  good,  with  all  its  rights 
and  privileges.  We  might  very  well  say  that  it  would  be 
too  injurious  to  take  it  away  from  us,  that  we  did  not  deserve 
so  hard  a  treatment;  yet  we  should  be  deprived  for  that 
very  reason,  when  she  should  have  taken  it  from  us,  whether 
it  should  have  been  with  justice  or  against  it,  with  or  without 
any  reason.  But  we  do  not  believe  that  either  the  Court  of 
Rome  or  its  council,  or  that  all  that  party  who  have  followed 
them,  though  it  should  have  a  thousand  times  greater  strength 
and  authority  than  it  has,  would  carry  their  pretensions 
so  high  as  to  imagine  that  it  depends  on  their  mere  good 
pleasure  to  bestow  or  to  take  away  Christianity  and  its 
rights,  I  do  not  say  from  an  innumerable  multitude  of  men, 
as  that  is  which  makes  up  the  body  of  the  Protestants,  but 
even  not  so  much  as  from  two  or  three  persons  who  should 
be  assembled  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ.  St.  Paul  has 
said  indeed,  Who  art  thou,  O  man,  that  repliest  against 
God?  Shall  the  thing  formed,  say  to  him  that  formed  it, 
Why  hast  thou  made  me  thus  ?  Has  not  the  potter  of  the 
earth  power  out  of  one  and  the  same  clay  to  make  one 
vessel  to  honour,  and  another  to  dishonour  ?  Rom.  9.  20,  21 . 
And  by  these  words  he  gives  us  to  understand  the  absolute 
power  that  God  has  to  make  us  whatsoever  it  shall  seem 
good  to  him. 

But  he  has  taught  us  nothing  of  the  like  power  concerning 
the  Pope  and  his  councils;  he  has  not  said,  Who  are  you 
that  contend  against  Rome?  nor  has  he  ascribed  to  him 
the  power  to  make  and  destroy  u  s  as  it  shall  please  him.  In 
effect,  there  is  none  but  God  alone  on  whom  our  Christianity 
depends;  it  is  his  favour  that  has  given  it  to  us,  his  Spirit 
and  his  word  have  formed  it  in  us,  and  his  apostle  has  taught 
us  to  say  with  a  holy  boldness,  that  there  is  no  creature  either 
in  heaven  or  upon  the  earth  that  can  be  able  to  separate  us 
from  his  love.  Rom.  8.  39.  We  ought  then  to  lay  aside 
that  sovereign  and  absolute  authority,  and  to  come  to  tht 
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causes  or  reasons  that  could  induce  the  Court  of  Rome 
and  its  council  to  condemn  the  Protestants,  and  to  deprive 
them  of  their  rights;  for  if  those  causes  are  not  only  vain  and 
frivolous,  but  unjust,  and  contrary  to  the  Christian  faith  and 
piety,  as  we  maintain,  a  condemnation  of  that  nature  cannot 
but  fall  back  upon  those  who  have  thrown  it,  since  they 
themselves  have  broken  the  Christian  unity  ;  so  that  their  ill 
carriage  has  made  them  justly  lose  that  of  which  they  would 
unjustly  deprive  others.  And  because  in  those  kinds  of 
contests  that  which  one  party  loses  by  its  injustice  and  its 
obstinacy  in  error,  is  recollected  and  restored  in  the  other 
party,  which  does  its  duty,  the  condemnation  of  the  Council 
of  Trent  being  ill  done  as  we  suppose,  cannot  but  have 
heightened  and  strengthened  the  rights  of  the  Protestants. 

As  to  the  Reformation,  it  is  not  less  true,  that  if  that 
should  be  found  to  be  indeed  conformable  to  the  word  of  God7 
and  the  inviolable  laws  of  Christianity,  as  we  suppose  that  it 
is;  I  mean,  if  the  things  that  our  fathers  rejected  were  indeed 
errors  and  superstitions  contrary  to  the  true  faith  and  f)iety? 
as  we  maintain,  so  holy  an  action  would  be  so  far  from 
depriving  our  fathers  of  the  right  of  that  Christian  society, 
that  on  the  contrary  it  could  not  but  fortify  that  right,  and 
render  it  more  lawful  than  it  was  before.  For  before  the 
Reformation,  that  society  was,  as  I  may  say,  a  composition 
of  good  and  evil,  of  justice  and  injustice,  by  reason  of  those 
errors  which  were  mixed  with  the  true  doctrine,  and  those 
superstitions  which  were  to  be  found  in  conjunction  with  that 
religion;  whereas  the  Reformation,  having  freed  it  of  that 
which  it  had  of  impurity  and  dross,  has  without  doubt  put  it 
into  a  far  more  holy  state,  and  much  more  acceptable  to  God. 
How  prejudiced  soever  they  may  be,  they  can  never  maintain 
it,  that  error  and  superstition  should  establish  any  right 
of  society,  nor  deny,  that,  as  they  are  in  their  own  nature 
more  worthy  of  the  aversion  of  God  and  men,  than  their 
approbation,  they  render  those  societies  unlawful  and  crimi- 
nal.   For  although  all  the.  world. by  a  universal  consent 
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should  be  united  in  believing  a  heresy,  or  practising  an 
idolatrous  worship,  that  consent,  how  general  soever  it 
should  be,  would  not  change  the  nature  of  things;  heresy 
would  be  always  heresy,  and  idolatry  idolatry,  and  in  that 
respect  the  agreement  of  all  mankind  would  make  up  a 
wicked  and  unjust  society.  Whence  it  follows,  that  a  mixed 
communion  is  only  lawful  in  proportion  to  that  which  it  has 
of  good,  and  that  as  its  justice  is  lessened  when  its  corrup- 
tions increase,  so  its  justice  also  increases  when  its  corrup- 
tions are  lessened.  We  ought  not  then  to  imagine  that  the 
Reformation  of  the  Protestants  has  deprived  them  of  the 
right  of  that  Christian  society,  but  we  ought  to  assert,  on  the 
contrary,  that  it  has  put  them  in  that  respect  into  a  far  more 
advantageous  condition  than  they  were  before. 

There  is  nothing  further  remaining  but  that  separation, 
which  was  but  by  accident,  as  they  say,  the  consequence 
of  the  Reformation:  if  the  whole  Latin  Church  had  done  her 
duty,  she  would  have  reformed  herself  as  well  as  our  fathers. 
But  the  Court  of  Rome  and  its  clergy  would  not,  and  that 
refusal  has  caused  that  breach  of  communion  which  has 
fallen  out  between  the  two  parties.  It  concerns  us  to  inquire, 
whether  even  upon  supposition  that  that  reformation  was 
just,  and  by  consequence  that  that  refusal  of  it  which  they 
made  was  unjust,  that  separation  could  lawfully  hinder  our 
fathers  from  holding  a  Christian  society  among  themselves. 
But  this  is  what  they  cannot  maintain  with  the  least  colour 
of  reason.  For  if  the  Reformation  was  just,  and  if  the 
refusal  which  they  made  was  unjust,  how  can  the  injustice 
of  that  party  which  should  have  forgot  its  duty,  and  which 
would  have  constrained  the  other  party  to  have  forgot  it  too, 
deprive  the  other  party  of  those  rights  that  faith,  holiness,  the 
fear  of  God,  and  the  communion  of  Jesus  Christ,  have 
naturally  given  it  ?  Must  injustice  needs  triumph  over  justice, 
and  error  over  truth?  Is  it  that  the  rights  of  that  society 
were  so  inseparably  joined  to  those  who  opposed  the  Refor- 
mation, that  that  society  could  not  subsist  without  them,  and 
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that  separating  themselves  out  of  the  motives  of  an  ill- 
grounded  prejudice,  or  in  giving  a  just  ground  to  others  to 
separate  themselves  from  them,  they  should  have  carried 
away  all  that  society  with  them  ?  This  cannot  be  said;  for 
among  all  those  persons  who  compose  the  body  of  the  visible 
church,  it  is  certain  that  there  are  none,  however  dignified, 
or  however  numerous,  that  are  such  essential  parts,  as 
without  which  the  church  cannot  subsist,  while  there  are  two 
or  three  remaining  who  may  assemble  together  in  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ:  for  Jesus  Christ  restricted  himself 
to  that  number,  "  When  two  or  three  of  you  are  gathered 
together  in  my  name,  I  will  be  in  the  midst  of  you." 
Matth.  18.  20.  Jesus  Christ  himself  alone,  his  truth,  his 
gospel,  his  providence,  and  his  spirit,  are  essential  to  the 
church,  without  which  she  can  never  subsist,  but  she  may 
without  the  Pope,  without  the  Court  of  Rome,  without  the 
Council  of  Trent,  without  the  bishops,  and  without  the 
people  who  follow  Rome  ;  and  in  a  word,  without  the  whole 
party  which  refused  the  Reformation.  The  Christian  so- 
ciety does  not  depend  on  their  capricious  humours,  nor  on 
their  temporal  interests.  They  are  not  the  soul  of  that  body  ; 
they  will  be  members  of  it  while  they  make  profession  of  the 
true  faith,  or  at  the  furthest  while  they  do  not  oppose  it: 
but  when  they  shall  obstinately  remain  in  errors  incompatible 
with  the  communion  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  when  they  shall 
break  by  unjust  anathemas  the  bond  of  that  society,  we  may 
very  well  say  that  the  body  of  the  visible  church  is  lessened, 
but  we  can  never  say  that  their  withdrawing  leaves  the  faith- 
ful under  a  dispersion. 

The  better  to  understand  this  truth,  we  mu^t  know,  that 
although  that  external  society  be  common  to  the  good  and 
the  bad,  to  the  truly  faithful,  to  heretics,  and  the  men  of  the 
world,  in  a  word,  to  all  those  who  are  found  to  be  externally 
mingled  in  the  body  of  the  church,  yet  in  effect  the  right  of 
that  society  will  not,  to  speak  properly,  belong  to  any  but 
the  truly  faithful.     For  the  wicked,  the  heretics,  and  those 
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worldly  men  who  fill  up  their  assemblies,  are  only  associated 
here  while  they  remain  such,  in  dishonouring  God,  by  the 
contempt  they  have  of  his  word,  and  the  indignities  they  offer 
in  receiving  his  sacraments.  Therefore  God  said  to  the 
wicked  in  Isaiah,  "When  you  come  to  appear  before  me, 
who  has  required  this  at  your  hands  to  tread  my  courts?" 
Isa.  1.  12.  And  in  Psalm  30.  16,  17.  David  assures  us 
that  God  has  said  to  the  wicked,  "  What  hast  thou  to  do  to 
read  my  laws,  and  to  take  my  covenant  into  thy  mouth? 
Since  thou  hast  hated  instruction,  and  hast  cast  my  words 
behind  thee."  It  is  certain  then  that  the  right  of  the  exter- 
nal society  only  resides  in  the  faithful,  who  alone  are  the  true 
church  of  Jesus  Christ,  his  mystical  body  for  which  he  died, 
the  seed  which  he  sowed  with  his  own  hand  against  his 
harvest.  As  to  the  rest^  they  are  in  that  communion  only 
by.accident,  and  are  the  seed  of  tares  which  the  enemy  rising 
at  night  has  thrown  into  the  field  of  the  Son  of  God,  and 
which  grows  with  the  wheat  until  the  time  of  the  harvest, 
and  it  is  also  only  by  accident  that  they  are  suffered  there,  to 
wit,  because  most  commonly  their  wickedness  is  not  known, 
or  if  it  be,  their  conversion  may  yet  be  charitably  hoped  for7 
or  in  fine,  it  may  fall  out  that  in  going  about  to  pull  up  the 
tares,  one  must  also  pluck  up  the  wheat  with  it.  But  being 
what  they  are,  they  have  not  any  part  in  the  rights  of  that 
society  and  of  those  assemblies.  Therefore  Jesus  Christ 
has  promised  his  presence  to  none  but  such  as  shall  be 
assembled  together  in  his  name;  and  St.  Augustine  expressly 
teaches  that  the  power  of  the  keys,  and  that  of  binding  and 
loosing,  was  given  to  the  church  of  the  just  and  true  believers, 
in  opposition  to  the  wicked,  to  heretics,  and  to  the  men  of 
the  world  who  are  mixed  with  them.*  And  it  is  said  of  that 
church,  only  so  considered  in  that  same  opposition,  what 
Jesus  Christ  has  said  in  the  Gospel,  "If  thy  brother  sin 
against  thee,  tell  it  to  the  church;  and  if  he  refuse  to  hear  Hit 

*  St.  Augustine  de  Bapt.  contra  Don.  lib.  7.  cap.  51. 
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•church,  let  him  be  unto  thee  as  a  heathen  man  and  a  publi- 
can." Matth.  18.  17.  Which  lets  us  see  that  be  gare  only 
the  truly  faithful  the  right  to  be  in  a  society,  for  there  those 
only  have  a  right  to  be  in  a  religious  society,  who  have  the 
power  of  binding  and  loosing-,  and  of  hearing  those  private 
complaints  to  judge  concerning  them.  But  according  to 
him,  the  truly  faithful  have  only  that  power,  and  it  is  unly  to 
those  that  Jesus  Christ  has  given  it.  There  are  then  none 
but  those,  to  spdak  properly,  in  whom  the  right  of  being  in 
an  external  society,  and  of  making  those  assemblies,  re- 
sides. 

That  being  so  laid  down,  who  sees  not,  that  when  it  fills 
out  that  the  body  of  that  mixed  church  is  divided  into  divers 
parties,  about  those  important  matters'  that  respect  either 
faith,  or  worship,  or  the  general  rules  of  manners,  all  the 
rights  of  that  Christian  society  remain  in  that  party  which 
retains  true  doctrine  and  piety,  because  it  is  on  that  side  that 
the  truly  just  and  faithful  place  themselves.  There  it  is  that 
the  true  church  of  Jesus  Christ  is  assembled  in  his  name,  to 
which  he  has  promised  his  presence:  for  as  I  have  before  said, 
error,  superstition,  and  injustice,  give  none  a  right  to  be  in  a 
society,  nor  by  consequence  any  to  make  those  assemblies. 

But,  they  will  say,  if  the  body  of  the  pastors  be  found  in, 
the  other  party,  if  external  splendour,  multitude,  extent, 
succession,  authority  of  councils,  are  found  there,  can  any 
one  forbear  acknowledging  it  to  be  the  body  of  the  church  ? 
There  are  seen  amongst  them  the  pulpits,  schools,  churches, 
bishoprics,  benefices,  revenues,  dignities,  and,  in  a  word, 
all  those  advantages  that  mark  out  the  body  of  the  visible 
church.  A  party  which  is  in  that  condition,  cannot  suffer  that 
any  should  put  its  rights  in  question  ;  its  assemblies  pass  fur 
lawful  throughout  all  the  world,  and  the  assemblies  only  of 
the  other  party  are  here  treated  of,  w<ho  finding  themselves 
deprived  of  those  advantages,  cannot  be  considered  otherwise 
than  as  a  sect  divided  from  the  body,  as  a  branch  separated 
from  the  tree,  or  as  a  ray  divided  from  the  sun,  according  to 
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the  comparison  of  the  fathers.  I  answer,  that  those  divisions 
that  fall  out  in  a  mixed  church  may  be  of  two  sorts,  for 
sometimes  they  are  founded  only  upon  personal  accusations, 
or  points  of  discipline,  or  light  and  less  important  questions, 
the  foundation  of  the  orthodox  doctrine,  and  true  worship, 
remaining  entire  in  both  parties.  Of  this  sort  were  the 
divisions  of  the  Novatians,  the  Donatists,  the  Luciferians,  as 
it  has  been  noted  in  the  Third  Part.  But  sometimes  the 
ground  of  those  divisions  is  taken  from  doctrine,  or  worship, 
or  the  general  rules  of  manners,  and  consists  in  those  things 
that  are  acknowledged  by  both  sides  to  be  weighty  and 
essential;  and  in  this  rank  we  may  place  those  divisions 
which  arose  in  the  ancient  church,  by  reason  of  the  Samosa- 
tenians,  the  Arians,  the  Macedonians,  Nestorians,  and  Euty- 
chians.  I  acknowledge,  that  when  the  question  is  only 
about  divisions  of  the  former  sort,  we  cannot  rationally 
hinder  ourselves  from  acknowledging  that  party  to  be  the 
body  of  the  church  which  has  the  advantages  before  spoken 
of,  and  looking  by  consequence  on  the  other  party  as  a  sect 
separated  from  it.  The  one  is  the  tree,  and  the  other  the  cut- 
off branch  ;  the  one  is  the  sun,  and  the  other  a  separated  ray. 
And  the  reason  which  makes  that  prejudice  just,  is  not  that 
the  greater  party  cannot  have  done  wrong  at  the  bottom,  or 
that  it  cannot  err;  for  it  frequently  happens,  that  prejudice, 
passion,  interest,  and  cabals,  prevail  among  those  who  have 
the  ecclesiastical  authority  in  their  hands,  which  makes  them 
give  unjust  judgments;  and  it  may  be  the  author  of  the  Pre- 
judices would  not  maintain  all  the  decisions  and  excommuni- 
cations of  the  Church  of  Rome  to  be  just  :  but  the  reason  of 
that  prejudice  is,  that  though  even  the  greater  part  should 
have  done  wrong  in  the  foundation,  yet  the  matter  treated  on 
is  not  of  such  importance,  as  that  it  can  take  away  from  a 
society  the  quality  of  the  true  church  of  Jesus  Christ,  while 
sound  doctrine  entirely  subsists  there,  and  worship  remains 
pure.  From  whence  it  follows,  that  there  being  there  no  suf- 
ficient cause  of  separation,  the  lesser  party  cannot  be  looked 
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upon  otherwise  than  as  schismatical,  because  it  is  cut  off 
from  the  greater  without  necessity;  and  supposing  at  the 
same  time  that  it  should  have  reason  in  the  foundation,  yet 
its  separation  would  not  cease  to  be  criminal.  It  is  in  this 
case  that  St.  Augustine  would  hare  those  whom  violence,  or, 
as  he  says,  carnal  sedition,  has  driven  from  the  Christian 
assemblies,  to  suffer  patiently  the  injury. done  to  them  with- 
out throwing  themselves  either  into  heresy  or  schism,  and 
without  setting  up  of  assemblies  apart;  but  that  they  should 
maintain  and  defend,  even  to  the  death,  the  faith  which  they 
know  preached  in  the  church.  Sine  ulla,  says  he,  Conxen- 
ticulorum  segregatione  usque  ad  mortem  défendent  es  et 
Testimonio  juvantes  eamjidem  quam  in  Ecclesia  Catholica 
prœdicari  sciunt.*  But  it  is  otherwise  when  the  division  is 
about  matters  of  the  second  sort  ;  those,  I  mean,  that  are 
founded  upon  the  weighty  points  of  doctrine  or  worship. 
For  there  the  true  church  ought  alone  to  be  sought  for,  where 
the  true  faith  is  ;  where  it  goes  neither  by  extent  of  places, 
nor  by  number,  nor  by  the  body  of  pastors  or  prelates,  nor 
by  the  walls  of  temples,  nor  by  councils,  that  we  ought  to 
judge  of  it,  but  by  the  true  doctrine,  and  where  that  is  to  be 
found,  there  without  doubt  is  a  right  to  be  in  a  society  and  to 
gather  assemblies.  The  reason  is  evident,  because  we  can- 
not say,  in  that  case,  that  although  the  more  numerous  party> 
more  extended,  and  which  has  the  body  of  pastors  of  its  side, 
sbould  be  wrong  in  the  foundation,  yet  that  it  would  not 
always  keep  the  quality  of  a  true  church,  as  it  may  be  said  in 
the  former  case.  For  a  society  that  teaches  error  and  prac- 
tises a  false  worship,  and  that  will  receive  none  into  its  com- 
munion but  those  who  believe  all  that  it  believes,  and  prac- 
tise ali  that  it  practises,  cannot  be  a  true  church,  whatsoever 
advantages  it  have  otherwise;  so  that  finding  it  opposite  to 
another  pure  society,  there  is  no  need  to  hesitate  in  one's 
choice. 

*  August,  dc  vera.  Relig.  eap.  6. 
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In  the  first  case,  the  lesser  party  cannot  be  other  than 
idbismatical,  because  whatsoever  reason  it  may  have  at  the 
bottom,  il  would  be  better  to  yield  than  to  separate  one's  self; 
but  it  is  not  so  in  the  second,  for  it  would  be  belter  to  separate 
one's  self  than  to  yield,  since  in  yielding'  one  should  fall  into 
fundamental  errors  and  superstitions  contrary  to  true  piety. 
In  a  word,  in  the  former  case,  the  number,  dignity,  extent  of 
place,  the  body  of  the  pastors,  multitude,  ought  to  prevail 
over  reason  in  a  particular  injustice,  because  a  church  may 
be  in  some  respect  unjust,  without  hazarding  the  salvation  of 
its  children:   but  in  the  second,  reason  drawn  from  injustice, 
error,  false  doctrine,  false  worship,  is  a  thousand  times  more 
considerable  than  all  those  advantages  which  I  have  noted, 
because  we  cannot  renounce  the  true  doctrine,  and  the  true 
worship  of  God  in  things  of  great  moment,   in  which  our 
salvation  would  not  be  absolutely   concerned.     It   is  this 
diiference  that  causes  us  to  take  notice  of  two  different  ways 
in  the  fathers,  which  appear  so  opposite  and  contrary  one  to 
another,  that  at  first  sight  trouble  our  minds.     For  when 
they  wrote  against  the  Novatians,  or  against  the  Donatists, 
or  against  the  Luciferians,  who  separated  themselves  out  of 
frivolous  reasons,  that  is  to  say,  upon  points  of  discipline  and 
personal  accusations,  but  who  otherwise  acknowledged  the 
church  they  had  quitted  to  be  orthodox,  they  set  before  the 
people,  the  multitude,  the  extension,  the  body  of  the  pastors, 
succession,  and  other  advantages  of  that  nature,  as  things 
that  shewed  of  what  side  the  church  was,  and  then  they  held 
that  the  lesser  party  cut  off  from  the  greater  was  as  a  member 
divided  from  the  body,  a  branch  cut  off  from  the  tree,  or  as  a 
ray  separated  from  the  sun.     But  when  they  were  engaged 
against  the  Ariane,  who  taught  false  doctrine,  they  did  not 
care  to  make  use  of  those  kind  of  arguments;  on  the  contrary 
they  restrained  themselves  to  look  for  the  church  where  the 
true  doctrine  and  faith  were,  and  they  had  no  consideration 
either  of  the  body  of  the  pastors,  or  of  the  multitude,   or 
pulpits,  or  councils,  when  the  Arians  made  use  of  them  to 
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the  prejudice  of  the  true  doctrine,  as  I  have  shewn  in  the 
Third  Part.  But  that  very  thing  evidently  di  -covers  the 
ordinary  cheat  that  their  missionaries  are  guilty  of,  and  I  ho 
other  petty  writers  of  controversy  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and 
into  which  the  author  of  the  Prejudices  himself  falls»  Which 
is,  that  instead  of  following  with  respect  to  us  i 
writing  that  the  fathers  took,  when  they  wrote  against  the 
Arians,  from  whom  they  differed  in  points  of  doctrine,  since 
the  cause  is  similar,  they  follow  on  the  contrary  that  which 
the  same  fathers  took  against  the  Novatians,  the  Doaatists, 
and  Luciferians,  with  whom  they  did  not  quarrel  about  mat- 
ters of  doctrine;  which  is  a  mere  sophism,  where  they  con- 
found two  altogether  different  questions,  in  referring  to  one 
case  that  which  cannot  have  any  place  but  in  the  other. 

But  they  will  say,  Are  not  you  yourself  guilty  of  fallacy, 
in  perpetually  supposing,  as  you  do  in  this  dispute,  that  you 
have  right  at  the  bottom  ?  For  that  is  the  thing  that  is  most 
contested,  and  when  we  allege  to  you  the  body  of  the  pastors, 
extension,  multitude,  and  the  other  advantages  of  the  Church 
of  Rome,  w7e  do  not  pretend  to  own,  that  the  doctrine  of  that 
church  is  false,  or  that  its  worship  is  corrupted,  or  to  conclude 
that  those  advantages  alone  would  give  it  the  quality  of  a  true 
church,  though  it  should  not  be  orthodox  ;  but  we  pretend 
only,  that  setting  aside  the  discussion  of  doctrines,  we  can 
convince  you  of  schism  by  those  prejudices  alone,  which, 
without  any  further  examination,  mark  oui  which  of  the  two 
communions  is  the  true  church,  and  by  consequence  which  is 
false  and  schismatical.  I  have  already  answered  divers 
times  this  objection;  but  that  it  may  be  revived  here  further 
in  the  minds  of  the  readers,  I  shall  not  fail  to  shew  yet  fur- 
ther the  vanity  of  it,  and  to  discover  more  and  more  on  which 
side  the  fallacy  lies.  I  say  then,  that  when  I  suppose  in 
this  dispute  that  we  have  right  at  the  bottom,  my  supposition 
is  just,  and  within  the  rules  of  sound  reason;  for  I  do  not 
suppose  it  either  as  a  thing  that  I  have  already  proved,  nor 
as  a  thing  granted  to  me,  but  as  a  mailer  which  ought  to  he 
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examined,  and  on  the  examination  of  which,  that  question  of 
schism,  and  the  true  church,  ought  necessarily  to  depend. 
We  would,  say  they,  shew  you,  without  entering  into  the 
discussion  of  the  doctrine,  by  mere  prejudices  that  you  are 
guilty  of  schism,  and  that  you  have  no  right  to  be  in  a  society, 
nor  to  gather  assemblies.  And  as  for  me  I  design  to  shew, 
that  that  way  is  illusory  and  sophistical,  and  that  one  ought 
to  examine  the  doctrines,  in  order  to  know  which  of  the  two 
communions  is  schismatical,  and  which  is  the  true  church. 
To  this  effect,  I  prove  that  though  the  Protestant  party 
should  be  despoiled  of  all  those  advantages  treated  on, 
provided  it  have  on  its  side  the  true  doctrine  and  worship, 
and  the  Church  of  Rome  have  it  not,  it  has  all  the  rights  of  a 
Christian  society,  that  its  assemblies  are  lawful,  and  that  its 
separation  from  the  Church  of  Rome  is  just,  from  whence  it 
evidently  follows,  that  all  those  prejudices  are  to  no  purpose 
in  the  deciding  of  our  question,  and  that  all  depends  on  the 
discussion  of  those  points  that  are  in  controversy  between  us. 
See  here  the  use  of  my  supposition  :  the  business  at  present 
is  not  to  know  whether  we  have  right  in  the  foundation  or 
hot;  if  that  were  all  the  business,  I  would  not  suppose  it  at 
all,  I  would  prove  it;  but  the  business  is  to  know  whether 
they  can  by  those  mere  prejudices  prove  that  our  separate 
assemblies  from  those  of  the  Church  of  Rome  are  unlawful. 
But  I  shew  that  they  cannot,  because  if  we  have  reason  on 
our  side  in  the  matters  that  are  controverted,  our  assemblies 
are  lawful,  notwithstanding  those  prejudices.  In  a  word,  we 
pretend  to  maintain  our  assemblies  no  otherwise  than  by  tha 
right  that  the  foundation  gives  us,  but  by  that  right  alone  we 
pretend  to  maintain  them;  so  that  when  they  contest  it  with 
us  we  run  back  to  the  foundation,  and  we  shew  them  that 
the  foundation  is  sufficient  to  render  our  assemblies  law- 
ful, from  whence  it  necessarily  follows  that  they  cannot  treat 
us  as  unjust  and  schismatics,  otherwise  than  in  coming  to  the 
discussion  of  the  foundation  itself.  When  therefore  they  tell 
us,  that  to  convince  us  of  schism  they  need  but  to  set  aside 
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the  discussion  of  doctrines,  it  is  as  much  as  if  they  should 
say,  that  to  shew  us  that  we  have  no  reason,  they  need  but  to 
lay  aside  that  reason  upon  which  we  ground  ourselves.  The 
author  of  the  Prejudices  has  found  this  shift  to  be  so  fine  and 
ingenious,  that  he  has  judged  it  worthy  to  be  consecrated  to 
posterity  by  one  of  liis  books. 

In  fine,  if  we  were  to  clear  this  truth  by  examples,  we  need 
but  to  repeat  here  two  things  which  we  have  justified  in  the 
Third  Part,  and  which  are  clear  and  certain  out  of  the  history 
of  the  ancient  church.     The  one,  That  in  the  time  of  the 
Arians  the  body  of  the  pastors  followed  heresy;  and  the  other. 
That  a  small  number  of  the  orthodox,  a  small  party  sepa- 
rated from  the  body  of  its  pastors,   and  deprived  of  all 
kind  of  advantages,  did  not  fail  to  set  up  its  assemblies 
apart,  and  to  hold  the  best  Christian  society  that  it  was 
possible  for  them  to  do.     Those  that  were  heretics  filled  the 
churches,  and  as  for  the  orthodox  they  met  as  they  could, 
sometimes  in  the  fields,  and  sometimes  even  in  the  churches 
of  the  Novatians.     As  these  matters  of  fact  are  indisputable 
and  justified  by  history,  we  have  nothing  else  to  do  but  to 
demand  of  the  author  of  the  Prejudices,  Whether  he  believes 
that  those  orthodox  wTere  schismatics  for  having  so  separated 
themselves  from  the  body  of  their  pastors,  not  only  by  a 
negative  separation,  but  even  by  a  positive  one?  Whether  he 
believes  that  their  assemblies  were  unlawful?  Whether  he 
believes  that  they  had  done  better  to  have  remained  in  the 
same  communion  with  heretics,  than  in  withdrawing  from 
them  ?  Whether  he  thinks  that  the  Arians  could  have  said 
to  them  with  any  reason,  That  without  entering  upon  any 
examination  of  their  doctrine  they  could  convince  them  of 
schism  by  that  separation  alone  ?  Whether  he  believes  that 
those  orthodox  had  given  a  very  ill  answer  in  saying,  That 
since  their  separation  was  only  founded  on  their  doctrine,  it 
was  by  that  that  they  ought  to  judge,  and  not  by  (hose  vain 
and  deceitful  advantages  which  sometimes  follow  the  church, 
but  which  oftentimes  abandon  it  also,  and  upon  which  no- 
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thing  of  certainty  can  be  established?  The  author  of  the 
Prejudices  may  answer  what  he  pleases,  but  we  are  at  least 
assured  that  he  can  neither  condemn  the  Arians  without 
justifying  us,  nor  justify  the  orthodox  without  condemning 
himself. 

It  is  necessary  then  that  we  come  to  agree  in  this  truth. 
That  the  right  to  be  in  an  external  society,  and  by  consequence 
to  raise  assemblies,  belongs  to  the  truly  faithful  only;  and 
that  if  it  falls  out  that  the  body  of  the  pastors  teach  false 
doctrine,  and  corrupt  the  ministry  to  that  degree  that  it  can- 
not be  allowed  to  the  faithful  to  live  in  communion  with 
them,  the  truly  faithful  remain  yet  united  among  themselves 
by  that  external  union  out  of  which  their  assemblies  proceed, 
and  that  by  consequence  they  have  a  right  to  meet  together 
and  to  make  up  a  body  in  a  visible  communion.  But  they 
will  say,  If  it  falls  out  that  generally  all  the  pastors  forsake 
those  pretended  truly  faithful  whereof  you  speak,  who  is  there 
that  shall  assemble  them  ?  They  are  all  but  so  many  mere 
private  men,  and  what  right  have  those  private  men  to 
gather  assemblies?  Besides,  religious  assemblies  are  chiefly 
instituted  for  the  preaching  of  the  word,  and  administration 
of  the  sacraments,  and  can  any  ascribe  the  right  of  preaching 
and  administering  the  sacraments  to  mere  private  men  sepa- 
rated from  their  pastors?  When  therefore  it  should  be  true 
that  the  right  of  being  in  an  external  society,  that  of  making 
assemblies,  that  of  preaching,  that  of  administering  the  sacra- 
ments, that  of  binding  and  loosing,  and  the  whole  ministerial 
power,  should  reside  in  the  faithful  only,  yet  it  must  be 
confessed  notwithstanding,  that  all  those  rights  are  to  no 
purpose  while  they  are  separated  from  their  pastors,  because 
that  each  person  among  them  being  but  a  mere  private  man, 
they  could  not  reduce  those  rights  into  act,  as  they  say,  that 
is,  they  could  not  tell  how  to  make  any  actual  function. 
They  have  none  who  could  join  them  together  into  a  visible 
body,  none  among  them  can  lawfully  assemble  them,  none 
can  exercise  the  functions  of  the  ministry  among  them,  noria 
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can  cither  preach  or  administer  the  sacraments,  or  exercise 
the  power  of  the  keys.  Whence  it  follows,  that  whatsoever 
right  they  have  ascribed  to  them,  yet  they  do  not  cease  to  be 
in  that  condition  in  a  true  dispersion,  according  to  what  is 
said  in  the  Scripture,  "I  will  smite  the  shepherd,  and  the 
sheep  shall  be  scattered  abroad."  Mark  14.  27.  And  there- 
fore St.  Paul  says,  "  That  God  has  given  some  to  be  apostles, 
others  to  be  prophets,  others  evangelists,  and  others  pastors 
and  teachers,  for  the  assembling  of  the  saints,  for  the  work 
of  the  ministry,  for  the  edifying  of  the  body  of  Christ."  Eph 
4.  11,  12.  The  church,  inasmuch  as  she  is  an  external 
society,  is  as  an  organical  body,  which  has  its  noble  parts 
necessary  for  life,  without  which  it  could  not  subsist  for  a 
moment,  and  those  parts  are  her  pastors,  who  are  not  it  may 
be  absolutely  necessary  for  the  subsistence  of  faith  and  piety 
in  the  souls  of  particular  men,  but  who  are  at  least  absolutely 
so  for  the  subsistence  of  that  external  society,  and  the  public 
exercise  of  religion.  If  they  overthrow  this  order,  they 
change  the  church  into  a  rash  assembly,  made  by  chance, 
and  licentiousness,  and  of  whose  convocation  there  can  be  no 
reason  given.  Even  the  very  name  alone  of  the  church, 
which  signifies  a  called  assembly,  denotes,  that  to  assemble 
in  a  body  there  ought  to  be  a  lawful  call,  which  can  be  in 
none  but  the  pastors.  The  pastors  are  then  necessary  to 
bind  an  external  society;  but  they  are  yet  further  so,  for  the 
setting  it  in  any  order,  for  otherwise  it  will  depend  on  the 
capricious  humour  of  each  private  man  to  usurp  the  public 
functions;  each  man  will  imagine  himself  to  have  a  right  to 
preach  the  word  of  the  Gospel,  to  administer  the  sacraments, 
and  to  do  the  other  functions  of  the  ministry,  which  would 
turn  the  church  into  an  anarchy.  These  are  to  me  the  most 
specious  objections  that  they  can  make  against  what  I  have 
said  concerning  the  right  that  the  faithful  have  to  be  in  a 
society,  even  then  when  they  are  separated  from  the  body  of 
their  pastors,  and  they  cannot  complain  that  I  have  weakened 
theni,  for  they  will  not  find  any  thing,  either  in  that  book  of 
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the  Prejudices,  or  it  may  be  in  all  their  other  controversial 
writings,  that  will  appear  to  have  as  much  force  and  likeli- 
hood of  truth,  as  that  which  I  have  gathered  together  in  these 
few  words. 

To  answer  in  some  order,  I  shall  in  the  first  place  affirm. 
That  that  objection  does  not  any  way  touch  the  body  of  the 
Protestants,  since  it  is  evident  not  only  that  all  their  pastors 
were  not  contrary  to  the  Reformation,  but  also  that  in  the 
greatest  part  of  those  places  wherein  it  was  made,  those  who 
were  most  ardently  engaged  in  it  were  persons  high  in  office 
and  dignity  in  the  Latin  Church,  who  had  as  much  a  call  as 
they  can  reasonably  desire  to  preserve  the  bond  of  society 
entire,  and  to  call  assemblies  together.     It  is  as  certain  that 
in  divers  places  the  Reformation  was  made  by  the  consent  of 
the  greatest  part  of  their  pastors,  as  in  England,  in  Scotland, 
in  Swedeland,  in  Denmark,  in  Saxony,  in  the  Palatinate,  in 
Hessia,  in  Switzerland,  and  in  many  more  cities  and  countries 
in  Germany.     So  that  we  may  say  With  certainty,  that  the 
reformed  people  separated  from  the  Roman  communion  did 
not  assemble  of  themselves,  but  that  they  kept  up  an  external 
society  under  the  lawful  ministry  of  a  considerable  number 
of  their  pastors,  who  called  them  together  into  a  body,  or  to 
speak  better,  who  hindered  their  dispersion  and  preserved  the 
bond  of  their  unity.     They  had  in  that  number  their  monks, 
their  preachers,  priests,  curates,  canons,  doctors,  professors 
in  divinity,  whole  universities,  and  abbies,  bishops,  arch- 
bishops, cardinals,  and  if  the  light  of  the  Gospel  had  not  been 
then  inaccessible  to  the  See  of  Rome,  they  had  had  it  may  bo 
Popes  themselves,  for  some  of  them  were  sensible  enough 
of  the  necessity  of  a  reformation.     Howsoever  it  be,  we  may 
say,  that  there  was  yet  in  the  body  of  the  pastors  a  remnant 
according  to  the  election  of  grace,  as  there  was  in  the  time  of 
the  Arians,  according  to  the  remark  of  St.  Gregory  Nazian- 
zen.     I  confess  that  in  some  places  the  people  of  themselves 
assembled  to  choose  their  pastors,  but  although  they  should 
have  been  guilty  of  any  irregularity  in  that,  besides  that  they 
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cannot  impute  it  to  all  the  body,  it  would  have  been  rectified 
by  the  approbation  that  all  the  other  pastors  made  of  that 
election,  and  by  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  which  they  gave 
them,  finding  themselves  to  be  in  the  same  ecclesiastical 
assemblies  with  them,  and  acknowledging  them  for  their 
brethren  and  companions  in  the  work  of  Jesus  Christ.  And 
by  so  much  the  more  as  the  times  of  persecution  wherein  the 
faithful  were  then,  often  forced  them  to  pass  over  thoso 
formalities  which  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  observe,  and 
as  God  himself  seemed  to  have  ratified  the  choice  of  those 
persons  by  the  blessing  which  he  spread  upon  their  labours, 
as  he  did  particularly  upon  the  ministry  of  John  le  Mason  la 
Riviere,  whom  the  people  chose  at  Paris  in  the  year  1555. 

But  although  we  are  very  little  concerned  in  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  that  objection  is  grounded,  yet  we  shall 
not  fail  notwithstanding  to  examine  them,  to  know  a  little 
more  distinctly  of  what  necessity  pastors  are  for  the  subsist- 
ence of  the  society  or  external  communion  of  the  church. 
I  say  then  in  the  first  place,  it  must  not  be  thought  that 
the  bond  of  the  external  society  of  the  faithful  absolutely 
depends  on  their  union,  or,  as  Cardinal  du  Perron  speaks,  on 
their  adherence  to  the  body  of  their  pastors.  It  may  fall  out 
sometimes  that  the  body  of  the  pastors,  that  is  to  say,  the 
greater  number  of  them,  fall  into  heresy,  and  corrupt  the 
ministry  in  such  a  manner  that  the  faithful  would  be  bound  to 
separate  themselves  from  them.  If  there  yet  remain  some 
few  pastors  who  maintain  the  true  doctrine,  and  oppose 
error,  in  that  case  I  say  that  the  faithful  may  most  lawfully 
hold  a  Christian  society  with  them  in  the  using  of  all  their 
functions,  assemble  themselves  under  their  ministry,  hear 
the  word  of  the  Gospel  from  their  mouths,  and  receive  the 
sacraments  from  their  hands.  They  cannot  say  that  the 
church  would  then  be  dispersed,  nor  that  the  greater  number 
of  the  pastors  had  carried  away  with  them  all  the  rights  of  the 
society,  but  they  ought  on  the  contrary  to  say  that  being 
obstinate  in  error,  and  abandoning  the  purity  of  the  faith, 
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they  themselves  in  that  respect  lost  the  right  of  being  in  the 
society,  and  making  up  a  body  of  an  external  communion. 
For  that  principle  remains  always  unshaken,  that  error, 
superstition,  and  falsehood,  do  not  give  the  least  right  to  any 
men  to  assemble,  and  that  a  society  is  just  only  in  proportion 
to  its  measure  of  true  doctrine  and  evangelical  worship.  So 
that  the  greater  number  of  the  pastors  is  not  a  party  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  body  of  the  church  for  its  subsistence,  and 
this  appears  evidently  from  the  example  of  the  orthodox  in 
the  time  of  the  Arians;  for  as  1  have  said  before,,  their 
external  communion  did  not  cease  to  subsist  in  divers  places 
separated  from  the  body  of  the  pastors:  they  met  together, 
they  prayed  to  God  in  common,  they  heard  his  word,  they 
received  his  sacraments;  in  a  word,  they  performed  all  thé 
actions  of  religion  under  the  ministry  of  those  few  persons 
that  remained.  This  is  precisely  the  case  wherein  our  fore- 
fathers found  themselves  in  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  as 
t  have  before  shewn,  and  it  will  not  signify  any  thing  to  say 
that  that  small  number  of  pastors  that  our  fathers  followed 
had  themselves  according  to  us  corrupted  their  ministry  by 
the  errors  and  superstitions  of  the  other  pastors,  and  that  they 
received  their  call  from  their  hands;  fori  affirm  that  their 
return  to  the  true  doctrine  rectified  their  call,  and  freed  it 
from  all  the  impurity  or  evil  it  could  have  had,  after  the  same 
manner  that  Felix  Bishop  of  Rome,  and  Meletius  Bishop  of 
Antioch,  who  being  ordained  by  the  Arians,  rectified  their 
ministry  by  preaching  the  truth  and  opposing  of  heresy,  and 
as  Liberius  and  a  great  number  of  the  other  bishops,  who 
had. subscribed  to  Arianism,  purified  their  call,  in  returning 
to  the  true  failli,  which  they  had  forsaken.  It  is  certain 
therefore  that  the  greater  number  of  the  pastors  is  not  a  party 
of  the  body  of  the  church  absolutely  necessary  for  the  subsist- 
ence of  the  external  communion,  and  that  it  is  an  error  to  ima- 
gine that  the  Bond  of  the  society  depends  on  them,  or  that  there 
can  be  no  assemblies  made  of  those  who  shall  be  separated 
from  them,  but  such  as  are  unlawful  and  schismatical. 
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But  in  the  second  place,  I  affirm  that  it  is  not  even  abso* 
lutely  necessary,  and  in  all  respects,  to  the  making  that 
external  society  to  subsist  among  the  faithful,  that  it  should 
have  pastors.  For  as  it  is  nature  alone  that  makes  man  a 
sociable  creature,  that  is  to  say,  that  renders  him  capable  of 
civil  society,  and  gives  him  also  a  right  to  it,  so  also  it  is 
grace  which  makes  a  Christian  a  sociable  man,  which  renders 
him,  I  would  say,  capable  of  a  religious  society,  and  gives 
him  a  right  to  it.  Ten  men  that  should  meet  one  another  by 
chance  in  an  uninhabited  desert,  would  they  not  have  a  right- 
to  join  themselves  actually  together,  to  assemble  and  to  take 
all  the  joint  deliberations  in  public,  that  they  should  judge 
necessary  for  their  own  preservation  ?  And  would  it  not  be 
an  extravagance  to  demand  of  them  what  magistrate  had 
assembled  them,  what  public  authority  had  called  them  to- 
gether, who  had  given  them  a  right  to  speak  among  then» 
selves,  and  to  consult  for  their  common  interests?  When 
there  are  lawful  magistrates,  their  intervention  is  neces- 
sary for  the  calling  and  authorizing  of  civil  assemblies;  anrji 
if  any  undertake  to  assemble  together  without  their  authority, 
or  without  their  consent,  their  assemblies  are  rash  and  unlaw- 
ful, but  it  does  not  followT  from  thence  that  magistrates  should* 
be  so  absolutely  necessary  to  a  society,  that  when  there 
should  be  none,  men  could  not  any  more  speak  or  act  toge- 
ther, nor  assemble  themselves,  nor  take  common  consulta- 
lions.  It  is  the  same  thing  in  religion:  if  ten  laymen  of  the 
faithful  should  meet  together  casually,  or  to  speak  better,  if 
the  sole  providence  of  God  should  make  them  meet  one 
another  in  a  desert  island,  or  in  the  farthest  part  of  America, 
and  engage  them  all  their  days  in  a  strange  land,  and  if  they 
should  come  to  acknowledge  each  other  for  true  faithful 
Christians,  can  any  believe  that  they  ought  to  remain  so  dis* 
persed  that  they  could  never  lawfully  commune  together  con* 
corning  the  Christian  faith  and  piety,  nor  meet  together  to 
provide  for  the  preservation  of  their  religion,  This  is  that, 
which  I  hold  to  be  not  oulv  unable  to  be  maintained,  but 
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impious;  for  as  nature  alone  assembles  men,  when  they  have 
fio  magistrates,  and  cannot  have  any,  so  grace  alone  assem- 
bles Christians  when  they  have  no  pastors,  and  cannot  have 
any.     She  will  not  suffer  them  to  remain  in  an  entire  dis- 
persion while  there  remains  yet  any  means  to  assemble 
them  ;  it  is  she  alone  that  convokes  or  calls  them  together, 
and  her  instinct  forms  a  unanimous  consent  in  them:  that 
consent  alone  renders  their  assembly  as  lawful  as  it  can  be 
made  by  the  convocation  of  pastors.    Thus  also  divers  parties- 
who  divided  the  Latin  Church  in  the  time  of  the  great  schism 
of  the  anti- popes,  protested,  That  they  met  together  at  the 
Council  of  Constance  when  they  no  more  acknowledged  the 
Pope,  nor,  by  consequence,  held  any  more  a  head  that  could 
lawfully  call  them  together;  for  they  declared  that  they  called 
one  another  together,  and  that  they  assembled  themselves 
sub  Capite  Christo,  under  Jesus  Christ  their  common  Head, 
that  is  to  say,  by  his  instinct,  and  under  his  authority,  which 
supplied  the  want  of  a  Pope.     Quatenus,  say  they,  in  ilia 
qui  est  verus  Ecclesiœ  sponsus^  congregali  in  unum  simuly 
matrem  Ecclesiam  dims  am  uniamus.      In   respect  of  an 
assembly  in  the  body  of  a  council,  each  bishop,  each  prelate, 
was  but  a  mere  private  man,  as  much  as  every  believer  is  in 
respect  of  an  assembly  in  the  body  of  the  church  ;  and  yet 
notwithstanding  they  assembled,  they  reunited  themselves, 
they  deposed  a  false  Pope  who  troubled  them  even  then,  and 
they  created  another.     A  mutual  convocation  then,  which  is 
nothing  else  but  a  unanimous  consent,  is  sufficient  to  make 
an  assembly  lawful,  when  there  is  no  public  authority  that 
can  call  them  together. 

This  is  that  which  justifies  the  conduct  of  our  fathers  in 
some  places  of  this  kingdom  at  the  beginning  of  the  Refor- 
mation, for  they  assembled  sometimes  without  any  pastors, 
to  pray  to  God  together,  and  to  read  the  Holy  Scriptures  : 
their  consciences  could  not  any  more  allow  them  to  be 
present  at  the  assemblies  of  the  Roman  communion,  and  not 
having  further  any  pastor  who  might  assemble  them  after  the 
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ordinary  manner,  the  spirit  of  Christianity  assembled  them 
under  the  Sovereign  Pastor  and  Bishop  of  souls,  which  is 
Jesus  Christ,  and  their  mutual  consent  without  doubt  made 
their  society  and  their  assemblies  most  lawful.  For  as  to 
that  which  is  said  in  the  Scripture,  "  I  will  smite  the  Shep- 
herd, and  the  sheep  shall  be  scattered  abroad,"  (Zech.  13.  7.  ) 
it  would  be  manifestly  to  abuse  that  passage,  if  they  would 
conclude  from  it  an  absolute  necessity  of  the  pastors  for  the 
subsistence  of  that  society.  For  that  is  a  prophecy  which 
notes,  not  that  which  the  faithful  ought  to  do  when  they  have 
no  pastors,  but  that  which  should  befall  the  disciples  of  Jesus 
Christ  in  the  time  of  his  passion,  when  the  fury  of  the  Jews. 
and  the  sad  condition  wherein  they  should  behold  their 
Divine  Master,  should  force  them  to  be  scattered;  which 
has  nothing  common  to  the  question  we  are  now  treat- 
ing of. 

In  the  third  place  I  say,  that  to  understand  well  the  true 
use  and  the  necessity  of  the  actions  of  the  ministry  3  the 
church  must  be  considered  in  two  seasons,  in  her  first  forma- 
tion and  in  her  subsistence.  For  in  her  first  formation  it  is 
certain  that  the  actions  of  the  ministry  were  necessary  for  the 
calling  of  men  to  the  light  of  the  Gospel,  whereof  as  yet  they 
had  no  knowledge,  and  by  consequence  they  were  necessary 
to  the  establishment  of  the  Christian  communion  or  society 
amongst  them,  which  could  not  be  without  that  knowledge. 
To  this  end  Jesus  Christ  employed  his  apostles  and  evange- 
lists; "Go,"  says  he,  "and  teach  all  nations,  baptizing 
them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost:"  (Matt.  28.  19.)  and  it  is  that  to  which  St. 
Paul  has  a  chief  regard,  when  he  says,  that  Christ  has  given 
"  some  apostles,  and  some  prophets,  and  some  evangelists, 
and  some  pastors  and  teachers,  for  the  gathering  together  of 
the  saints,  for  the  work  of  the  ministry,  for  the  edifying  of  the 
body  of  Christ."  Ephes.  4.  11,  12.  Those  glorious  heralds, 
by  the  efficacy  of  their  word,  accompanied  with  the  power  of 
Jesus  Christ,  called  together  the  church,  if  we  must  so  say 
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as  the  holy  assembly  of  God;  they  established  the  Christian 
Religion  in  the  world,  au  1  go  united  men  among  themselves 
in  an  external  society  by  the  profession  of  one  and  the  same 
of  one  and  the  same  hope  and  charity,  which  inspired 
them,  so  that  the  acts  of  their  ministry  were  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  that  first  establishment,  because  their  preaching 
was  the  only  means  that  God  would  make  use  of  to  draw 
men  from  the  Pagan  idolatry  or  the  Jewish  obstinacy,  and  to 
give  them  that  faith  without  which  they  could  never  have 
had  a  Christian  society.  In  this  respect,  there  is  reason  to 
urge  the  force  of  the  word  church,  which  signifies  not  a  rash 
and  tumultuous  assembly  made  by  chance  or  sedition,  but 
an  assembly  lawfully  called;  for  it  was  God  himself  who 
called  it,  by  the  voice  of  his  apostle,  according  to  the  prophecy 
of  David:  The  mighty  Lord,  the  eternal  God,  hath  spoken, 
and  called  to  all  the  earth,  from  the  rising  up  of  the  sun  to 
ths  going  down  of  the  same.  He  has  called  the  heavens 
from  on  high,  and  the  earth,  to  judge  his  people;  saying, 
Gather  ye  my  saints  together.  Psalm  50.  I,  4,  5. 

In  this  first  establishment,  the  apostles  and  evangelists  did 
three  things  :  on  one  hand,  they  spread  abroad  the  faith  every 
where,  and  by  this  means  bound  men  in  an  external  com- 
munion or  society;  on  the  other  hand,  they  set  together  the 
Christian  truths  which  are  the  objects  of  faith  in  the  canon 
of  the  Scriptures;  and,  lastly,  they  established  ordinary 
pastors  for  the  upholding  and  government  of  the  church. 
By  the  first  of  those  things,  in  establishing  the  faith  in  men's 
hearts,  they  assembled,  called  them  together,  and  put  them 
into  a  society.  By  the  second,  they  formed,  as  I  may  so  speak, 
the  fountain,  or  the  external  and  perpetual  magazine  of  the 
evangelical  doctrine.  By  the  third,  they  provided  for  the 
ordinary  dispensation  of  that  fountain,  settling  of  ministers  to 
distribute  it  by  their  preaching,  the  sacraments,  and  the 
exercise  of  discipline.  Of  these  three  things,  there  is  none 
but  the  first  only  to  which  we  ought  to  refer  the  convocation 
ef  the  church,  and  establishment  of  the  Christian  society. 
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But  we  must  say  that  all  three  serve  for  its  preservation  and 
increase,  for  they  are  so  many  ways  and  means  which  the 
apostles  left  for  the  preservation  of  the  faith,  and  strengthen- 
ing of  it  in  those  who  had  before  received  it,  and  to  propagate 
it  to  their  children,  and  among-  those  who  bad  not  as  yet  received 
it,  in  which  the  preservation  of  a  society  consists.     The  first 
contributes  much;  for  as  lights  or  torches  lighted  all  together 
preserve  and  mutually  strengthen  their  fire,  and  are  capable 
of  lighting  others,  so  many  faithful  Christians,  united  toge- 
ther, confirm  one  another  in  faith  and  piety,  and  are  fit  to 
communicate  that  faith  and  piety  to  those  who  have  not  yet 
received  it.     The  second  does  not  contribute  less,  for  the 
faithful  preserve  and  increase  their  light,  their  failli,  piety, 
and  sanctity,  by  the  immediate  reading  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures; infidels  themselves  maybe  converted  this  way,  and 
those  that  go  astray  be  brought  back  to  the  purity  of  the 
Gospel.     The  third  is  also  of  exceeding  great  use,  for  the 
pastors,  by  their  preaching,  their  direction,  and  their  Writings, 
by  their  examples,  by  the  sacraments  they  administer,  and  in 
a  word  by  all  the  actions  of  their  ministry,  confirm  the  faith 
where  it  is,  and  propagate  it  where  it  is  not.     The  Divine 
Wisdom  has  so  prepared  its  divers  means  for  the  preservation 
of  that  society,  and  the  propagation  of  the  church,  that  if  the 
actions  of  the  ministry  do  not  produce  that  effect  for  which 
they  are  appointed,  the  other  means  shall,  and  supply  that 
defect.     In  effect,  when  the  public  preaching  and  presence 
of  the   pastors   fail,  the  reading  of  the  Scripture,   private 
exhortation  of  the  simple  Christians,-  the  writings  of  their 
pastors,  either  dead  or  absent,  may  come  to  succour,  and 
make  the  faith  and  charity  and  piety  subsist,  and  by  conse- 
quence  the  external  society  of  the  church  and  its  assemblies. 
How  then  are  the  actions  of  the  ministry  necessary  .;  They 
are  so,    1.  By  necessity  of  precept,  as  the}  speak;  1  mean 
xas  it  is  a.  means  that  Jesus  Christ  has  ordained,"  the 
whereof  we  cannot  neglect  without  sin.    Those  who  c 
it,  resist  the  order  that  God  himself  has  established,  and 
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make  themselves  unworthy  of  his  grace  ;  and  to  this  those 
passages  in  the  Scripture  refer,  which  recommend  the  pastors 
to  the  faithful.     "  He  that  heareth  you  heareth  me,  and  he 
that  rejecteth  you  rejecteth  me."    Luke  10.  16.     "  Obey 
them  that  have  the  rule  over  you,  and  submit  yourselves;  for 
they  watch  for  your  souls."  Heb.  13.  17.     2.  The  actions  of 
the  ministry  are  necessary  to  the  well  being  of  the  church, 
though  not  absolutely  necessary  to  its  being.    It  is  not  abso- 
lutely impossible  for  a  church  to  subsist ,  without  having  ac- 
tually any  pastors;  not  only  because  sometimes  faith  and 
piety  may  subsist  without  their  heavenly  food,  which  is  the 
word  and  sacraments,  as  a  body  may  subsist  sometimes  with- 
out its  nourishments,  but  also  because  one  part  of  that  food  may 
come  to  us  otherwise  than  from  the  mouth  of  the  pastors,  as 
1  have  shewn:  but  they  are  necessary  to  the  well  being  of  a 
church  ;  because  it  is  the  hand  of  the  pastors  alone  that  dis- 
penses the  sacraments  to  us,  and  their  preaching  is  a  public 
instruction  that  more  strongly  sets  before  our  eyes  the  truths 
of  the  Gospel,  that  powerfully  applies  its  precepts,  its  pro- 
mises, its  threatenings,  and  its  exhortations  to  us,  and  fre- 
quently forces  us  to  make  those  reflections  on  ourselves  which 
we  should  not  do  without  their  aid.    Their  authority  restrains 
us,  their  light  enlightens  us,  their  direction  guides  us,  their  ex- 
ample excites  us,  and  their  labours  ease  ours.     It  is  certain 
that  a  flock  without  a  pastor  cannot  but  be  in  a  very  bad  con- 
dition ;  for  howsoever  each  of  the  mystical  sheep  who  compose 
it  may  defend  themselves  against  the  assaults  of  the  wolves, 
yet  it  is  not  ordinarily  done  either  with  such  force,  or  such 
success,  as  when  the  defending  of  them  lies  in  the  hands  of 
faithful  pastors,  to  whom  God  communicates  a  greater  mea- 
sure of  his  light  and  grace;  and  although  the  external  society 
among  the  simple  faithful  may  not  cease  to  subsist  though 
they  have  not  actually  any  pastor,  since  they  may  be  joined 
together  in  Jesus  Christ  by  the  profession  of  the  same  faith, 
and  the  same  piety  which  assembles  them,  by  virtue  of  the 
first  convocation  that  the  apostles  made,  yet  that  society,  as 
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far  as  it  is  external,  would  be  far  better  maintained  by  t  In- 
actions of  the  ministry  of  the  pastors,  than  it  would  be  other- 
wise, 3.  1  shall  not  fear  to  say  that  even  the  actions  of  the 
ministry  are  necessary  for  the  perpétuai  subsistence  of  that 
external  society;  for  however  the  mere  reading  of  the  word 
of  God,  public  prayers  in  common,  the  mutual  exhortations 
of  the  faithful,  and  the  writings  of  the  doctors  of  the  church, 
are  without  doubt  sufficient  to  preserve  the  faith  and  piety  in 
the  souls  of  men,  not  only  during  some  time,  but  even  always, 
if  they  do  not  neglect  their  duty,  yet  notwithstanding  it  must 
be  acknowledged,  that  according  to  the  way  that  we  are  made, 
and  to  speak  as  they  say  after  the  manner  of  men,  a  flock  can- 
not abide  a  long  time  without  a  shepherd,  so  as  not  to  fall  into 
negligence,  and  by  that  negligence  into  an  oblivion  of  its  duty, 
and,  in  fine,  so  as  the  sheep  should  not  be  in  a  great  danger 
of  dispersion.  See  here  after  what  manner  pastors  are  neces- 
sary to  the  church  :  but  to  imagine  that  it  cannot  absolutely 
have  any  more  a  Christian  society  or  lawful  assemblies  among 
the  faithful  when  their  ordinary  pastors  forsake  them,  is  that 
which  they  can  never  maintain  with  any  reason;  for  the 
faithful  are  the  sheep  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  when  their 
pastors  scatter  them,  the  grace  and  name  of  Jesus  Christ 
calls  them  together.  They  are  in  a  societ}'  by  the  right  of  the 
first  convocation  of  the  church,  which  is  a  perpetual  right, 
which  subsists  every  where,  where  the  true  faith  and  true 
Christian  piety  are  found  common  among  many  persons  ; 
and  it  is  from  that  perpetual  and  immovable  right  that  that 
of  the  actual  assomblies  flows. 

But  what  order  can  they  hold  in  their  assemblies,  since 
J  hey  have  none  to  direct  them  externally?  I  answer,  That 
the  same  spirit  of  grace  which  inspired  them  with  piety  and 
charity,  would  itself  suggest  an  order,  and  subject  them  one 
to  another  by  a  mutual  consent;  for  God  does  not  forsake 
his  own  children,  though  men  and  the  church  may  always 
say,  in  the  language  of  the  prophet,  "  When  my  father  and 
mother  forsake  me,  the  Lord  shall  take  me  up."  Ps.  27.  10. 
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If  there  be  any  magistrate  to  be  found  among  the  faithful,  it 
belongs  to  him  to  settle  an  order  among  them;  for  the 
civil  society  comes  in  naturally  to  the  succour  of  the  religious, 
when  the  religious  is  cast  into  any  extremity.  If  there  be  no 
magistrate,  they  ought  to  agree  about  an  order  in  private 
conferences,  before  they  come  to  assemble  together  in  a 
body,  to  avoid  confusion  ;  and  every  one  has  a  right  to  make 
those  private  conferences. 

But  what  cati  they  do  in  those  assemblies?  They  may 
prày  io  God  there,  they  may  implore  the  succours  of  his 
providence,  and  put  their  trust  in  his  promises.  They  must 
begin  by  that.  Afterwards,  they  w  ill  search  out  all  possible 
means  to  have  pastors  called  to  that  office  by  the  ordinary 
ways,  to  receive  the  sacraments  and  preaching  of  the  Gospel 
from  them  ;  but  if  that  is  impossible,  or  if  they  see  that  that 
would  be  evidently  to  tempt  God,  and  put  the  flock  in  danger 
of  dispersion,  it  is  necessary  in  that  case  that  the  flock  should 
choose  a  pastor  for  itself,  and  consecrate  him  to  God  by 
ardent  prayers,  in  committing  to  his  trust  the  rights  of  the 
ministry  that  reside  in  the  body  of  the  faithful,  to  whom 
Jesus  Christ,  according  to  St.  Augustine,  has  given  the 
power  of  the  keys.  For  we  ought  not  to  imagine  that  the 
body  of  the  faithful  should  be  stripped  of  the  right  of  the 
ministry  as  often  as  they  should  be  actually  without  pastors: 
that  right  is  inviolable;  it  cannot  be  either  lost  or  separated 
from  the  body  of  the  faithful.  We  will  in  the  close  examine 
whether  an  election  made  after  that  manner  gives  a  sufficient 
"call;  it  is  sufficient  at  present  to  know  that  neither  the  right 
of  a  Christian  society,  nor  that  of  Christian  assemblies,  is  so 
necessarily  tied  to  the  pastors,  that  when  there  should  be 
none  of  them,  the  faithful  could  not  remain  united  together 
externally  in  a  body  as  a  visible  church,  or  make  those 
assemblies  lawful. 

The  author  of  the  Prejudices,  treating  about  this  matter, 
distinguishes  between  two  sorts  of  separations,  the  one  nega- 
tive, the  other  positive.     "  There  is/'  says  he,  "  a  mere 
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negative  separation,  which  consists  more  in  the  denial  of 
certain  acts  of  communion,  than  in  positive  actions  ag 
that  society  from  which  one  separates.  And  there  is  another 
positive  separation,  which  includes  the  erecting  of  a  separate 
society,  the  establishment  of  a  new  ministry,  and  the  positive 
condemnation  of  the  former  society  to  which  he  was  united."* 
He  says  afterwards,  "  That  we  did  not  content  ourselves 
with  the  first  kind  of  separation,  that  we  have  gone  further; 
that  we  have  formed  a  new  society,  a  new  church,  that  we 
have  set  up  new  pastors;  that  it  is  that  kind  of  separation 
whereof  he  accuses  us,  and  that  it  is  this  also  that  we  ought 
to  justify  ourselves  about."  He  repeats  the  same  thin,  i □ 
the  end,  and  concludes,  That  when  the  faithful  should  believe 
themselves  obliged  out  of  a  good  conscience  to  separate 
themselves  negatively,  they  ought  not  to  form  a  society,  nor 
have  any  pastors;  but  "  that  they  ought  to  remain  in  that 
state  without  any  pastors,  and  without  any  external  worship, 
in  waiting  until  God  extraordinarily  raise  up  some  with 
visible  characters  of  their  mission." 

I  acknowledge  that  that  distinction  of  two  kinds  of  separa- 
tion is  of  some  use,  and  I  have  myself  made  use  of  it  for  th© 
putting  of  the  matters  of  this  treatise  into  a  more  natural  or- 
der; but  I  deny  that  the  consequences  which  the  author  of 
the  Prejudices  pretends  to  draw  from  them  are  true.  We 
shall  see,  in.the  sequel,  whether  the  society  of  the  Protestants, 
separated  from  those  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  may  with  any 
reason  be  called  a  new  church:  we  shall  see  also  what  right 
they  had  to  a  Gospel  ministry,  and  whether  they  can  say 
that  their  ministry  is  new.  I  consider  only  that  principle 
which  he  proposes,  which  is,  That  when  the  faithful  separate 
themselves  negatively  from  those  with  whom  they  were 
before  united,  they  ought  not  to  set  up  a  society  apart.  For 
he  knows  not  how  to  say  any  thing  that  is  more  Contran 
to  piety  and  the  spirit  of  Christianity.     I  hold  then  thai  if 

*  Prejug.  Chap,  7.  Paç.  147. 
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that  negative  separation  of  the  faithful  be  just,  if  it  be  neces- 
sary, if  they  made  it  out  of  a  good  conscience,  not  only  they 
can,  but  they  ought  to  hold  a  Christian  society  among  them- 
selves, to  make  a  visible  body,  to  assemble,  to  pray  to  God 
together,  to  read  his  word,  to  consult  and  deliberate  for  their 
common  interests,  even  while  they  should  be  separated  from 
the  greater  number  of  the  ordinary  pastors,  or  even  when 
they  should  have  no  pastors  among  them.  I  mean  that  thai 
is  not  only  a  right,  but  a  duty,  an  obligation,  and  such  an 
obligation  that  there  is  nothing  can  dispense  with  it  but  an 
absolute  and  invincible  impossibility.  The  reason  upon 
which  I  found  this  proposition  is  taken  from  the  very  nature 
of  the  Christian  faith,  piety,  and  charity.  For  when  God 
has  given  us  these  virtues,  he  has  by  that  very  thing  indis- 
pensably bound  us  to  keep  and  strengthen  them,  and  by 
consequence  he  has  bound  us  to  practise  those  means  which 
he  himself  has  established  for  that  purpose.  But  among 
those  means,  that  of  external  communion  with  our  brethren 
to  whom  he  has  given  the  same  grace,  is  one  of  the  most 
considerable,  as  I  have  said  before.  Therefore  St.  Paul  told 
the  believing  Hebrews,  "  Let  us  take  heed  to  stir  up  one  an- 
other to  charity  and  good  works;  not  forsaking  the  as- 
sembling of  ourselves  together,  but  admonishing  one  an- 
other." Heb.  10.  24,  25.  And  to  the  Colossians,  "  Let 
the  word  of  Jesus  Christ  dwell  richly  in  you  in  all  wisdom, 
teaching  and  admonishing  one  another,  in  psalms  and  hymns 
and  spiritual  songs."  Col.  3.16.  And  to  the  Thessalonians, 
"  We  entreat  that  you  would  admonish  the  disorderly,  that 
you  comfort  those  that  are  in  affliction,  that  you  uphold  the 
weak."  1  Thess.  5.  14.  And  to  the  Ephesians,  "  Speak  ye 
one  to  another  in  psalms  and  hymns  and  spiritual  songs> 
singing,  and  making  melody  in  your  heart  to  the  Lord." 
Eph.  5.  19. 

Moreover,  according  as  our  brethren  labour  on  their  part 
in  the  preservation  and  confirmation  of  our  faith,  piety,  hope; 
and  charity,  by  the  society  that  we  hold  with  them,  so  we 
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produce  the  same  effect  in  respect  of  them,  for  we  mutually 
edify  one  another.  But  it  is  further  a  dut\  to  which 
Christianity  engages  us.  God  would  not  that  we  ■  boula"  only 
labour  for  our  own  préservai  ion,  he  would  have  us  also  ; 
care  of  that  of  our  neighbours;  and  it  would  be  a  <! 
word  in  the  mouth  of  a  Christian,  if  he  should  .ay,  w  ith.Cain, 
"  Am  I  my  brother's  keeper/"  Gen.  4.  i).  We  are  further 
hound  to  propagate  our  faitli  and  piety  in  the  souls  of  our 
children,  and  to  labour  even  to  the  utmost  of  our  power  to 
make  it  spring  up  in  the  souls  of  infidels,  as  one  lighted 
candle  may  light  another;  which  evidently  notes  that  the  in- 
stinct of  Christianity  is  an  instinct  of  society  that  carries  us 
out  not  only  to  own  our  brethren,  when  they  are  so,  but  to 
gain  more  than  we  had  before,  and  even  those  which  we  can- 
not have. 

In  tine,  piety  would  have  us  give  God  the  highest  honour 
and  worship  that  it  is  possible  for  us  to  give  him.  But  it  is 
certain  that  God  is  more  honoured  in  a  society,  when  all  in 
one  body  offer  up  their  prayers  to  him,  their  vows  and  their 
praises,  than  when  each  does  it  apart;  more  hearts  united  to- 
gether pay  God  a  homage  more  worthy  of- his  majesty. 
They  cannot  then  imagine  a  state  more  contrary  to  the  nature 
of  the  true  faith,  of  Christian  piety  and  charity,  than  that  of 
dispersion,  nor  by  consequence  any  thing  that  the  faithful 
ought  to  have  more  horror  for;  and  when  the  misery  of  the 
age  shall  cast  them  into  it  by  an  unavoidable  necessity,  they 
ought  always  to  preserve  a  spirit  of  society,  and  to  pant  after 
the  company  of  their  brethren.  "  My  soul,"  said  David,  then 
when  he  was  in  that  condition,  "  thirsteth  after  God,  after  the 
living  and  true  God:  O  when  shall  I  come  and  appear  before 
the  presence  of  God?  My  tears  have  been  my  meat  day  arid 
night,  while  they  say  unto  me,  Where  is  now  thy  God  !  1  re- 
member the  time  wherein  1  went  with  the  multitude,  and  when 
1  went  sweetly  in  company  with  others,  with  the  voice  of 
triumph  and  praise,  unto  the  house  of  God."  Ps.  42.  2, . ■'. 

It  is  so  certain,  that  the  actual  dispersion  of  the  faithful 
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does  not  break  the  natural  bond  of  their  society,  for  they  are 
always  brethren,  children  of  the  same  family;  it  can  only  sus- 
pend the  acts  of  it;  and  when  that  absolute  necessity  which 
forced  them  into  dispersion  is  gone,  they  return  of  themselves 
baturally  into  an  actual  society,  by  the  force  of  that  unity  of 
faith  and  religion  that  is  among  them,  without  any  necessity 
of  a  new  convocation.  It  will  signify  nothing  to  say  that  the 
duties  which  1  have  noted  respect  the  faithful  only  then  when 
they  are  already  in  an  actual  society,  but  that  they  are  not 
bound  to  remain  there,  nor  to  enter  into  it,  when  they  have 
no  pastors  to  assemble  them  :  for  I  say  that  those  duties  arise 
not  from  the  nature  of  that  society,  but  from  that  of  faith, 
piety,  and  charity,  and  by  consequence  they  bind  them  to 
preserve  an  actual  society,  wherever  it  is,  and  even  to  make 
one  where  it  is  not  yet;  that  is  to  say,  they  oblige  us  to  unite 
all  those  to  us  in  whom  we  see  the  same  faith,  piety,  and 
charity,  shine  forth,  that  we  perceive  in  ourselves. 

In  a  word,  since  faith,  piety,  charity,  and  the  other  Chris- 
tian virtues,  bind  us  to  those  duties,  they  bind  us  also  to  an 
external  society,  without  which  they  cannot  be  performed; 
whence  it  comes  to  pass,  that  the  faithful  are  called  in  the 
Scripture  sheep,  not  in  respect  of  their  ordinary  pastors,  but 
in  respect  of  their  faith  in  Jesus  Christ;  to  note,  that  it  is  the 
faith,  and  not  the  ministry,  which  makes  the  society,  and 
which  renders  by  consequence  their  assemblies  lawful  and 
necessary. 
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CHAP.    II. 

.  T    THE    SOCIETY    OF    THE    PROTESTANTS    IS    NOT    A 
NEW    CHURCH. 

ONE  of  the  most  ordinary  and  powerful  means  that  they 
make  use  of  to  render  us  odious  to  the  people,  and  to  drive 
them  from  our  communion,  is  to  represent  us  lo  then  as  in- 
novators, and  full  of  confusions,  who  have  overthrown  all,  and 
made  a  new  religion,  and  a  new  church;  and  it  is  very  true 
that  the  greatest  part  of  the  world  judge  of  things  no  other- 
wise than  by  what  they  tell  them,  and  by  some  light  appearr 
ances,  without  informing  themselves  any  further.  Neverthe- 
less it  is  certain  that  there  never  was  a  more  unjust  accusation 
than  that,  nor  the  injustice  of  which  could  be  more  easily  s& 
if  they  would  but  open  their  eyes  a  little.  For  as  to  th 
respects  that  pretended  novelty  of  religion  which  they  say 
that  we  have  introduced,  I  would  fain  have  them  mark  out 
some  positive  articles  of  our  faith,  that  were  not  always  be- 
lieved in  the  Christian  Church,  and  which  they  them?  elves  to 
this  day  do  not  believe  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  without;  ans 
ways  scrupling  them.  I  confess  that  they  may  have  among 
them  some  questions  of  the  school  about  which  our  positive 
doctrine  is  different  from  that  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  as  the 
question  of  the  nature  of  concupiscence,  that  of  the  torments 
of  the  soul  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  of  the  definition  of  the 
faith. 

But  besides  that  those  questions  are  very  few  in  number, 
and  that  they  are  scarce  known  by  the  people,  we  have  the 
Holy  Scriptures  so  clearly  on  our  side  upon  all  those  points, 
that  they  cannot  lay  any  novelty  to  our  charge;  and  for  the 
rest,  all  our  great  differences  consist,  m  respect  of  us,  in  ne- 
gative articles,  that  is  to  say,  in  those  points  which  the 
Church  of  Rome  believes,  and  which  we  do  not  believe,  as 
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the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  transubstantiation,  oral  manduca- 
lion,  adoration  of  the  host,  purgatory,  invocation  of  saints  and 
angels,  religious  worship  of  images,  that  of  relics,  the  divine 
service  in  an  unknown  tongue,  the  necessity  of  the  celibacy 
of  the  clergy,  the  merit  of  good  works,  the  authority  of  tra- 
ditions, the  monarchy  of  the  Pope,  the  infallibility  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  her  sovereign  power  over  men's  con- 
sciences, and  other  such  like  doctrines.  It  is  true,  that  we 
have  rejected  those  doctrines;  but  since  it  is  also  true  that 
we  have  rejected  them  only  because  they  are  novelties  that 
men  have  added  to  God's  revelation,  beyond  which  there  can 
be  nothing  in  religion  that  should  not  be  new,  what  ground 
have  any  of  them  to  accuse  us  as  innovators  ?  They  would 
have  far  more  ground  to  say  that  we  are  too  rigid  followers 
of  antiquityj  and  that  we  urge  our  scruples  and  our  aversions 
for  these  novelties  further  then  we  ought,  or  at  least  that  we 
deceive  ourselves,  and  take  that  for  new,  which  indeed  is  not 
so.  If  they  said  no  more  but  that,  we  should  labour  to 
justify  ourselves;  but  to  charge  us  under  that  pretence  with 
a  spirit  of  novelty,  is  the  most  unreasonable  and  groundless 
thing  in  the  world.  That  which  makes  the  fallacy  is,  that 
the  people,  whose  sight  is  extremely  short,  and  who  judge  of 
the  novelty  and  antiquity  of  things  only  by  that  which  ap- 
pears open  to  them,  imagine  that  all  that  which  they  received 
from  their  fathers,  and  which  they  found  settled  when  they 
came  into  the  world,  is  ancient  throughout;  so  that  a  false 
antiquity  which  shall  be  only  of  two  or  three  ages  past. 
passes  in  their  judgments  for  as  good  and  true  a  one  as  if  it 
had  been  always  so.  Notwithstanding  which,  it  is  certain, 
that  in  matters  of  religion,  nothing  can  be  truly  ancient  but 
that  which  was  from  the  beginning,  and  nothing  can  be  di- 
vine but  that  which  is  from  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles  ; 
for  it  is  a  thing  very  evident,  and  acknowledged  on  both  sides, 
that  from  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles,  there 
has  been  no  immediate  revelation;  whence  it  follows,  that 
all  that  which  is  sprung  up  since,  is  human,  and  by  conse- 
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quence  new.  This  is  the  true  idea  that  we  ought  to  form  of 
old  and  new,  and  not  that  popular  idea,  which  cannot  but  be 
false  and  deceitful;  and  yet  notwithstanding,  it  is  upon  this 
latter  that  they  ground  themselves,  when  they  accuse  us  to 
have  been  innovators,  and  to  have  made  a  new  religion:  as  if 
Jesus  Christ  {fad  been  an  innovator,  then  when  he  would 
correct  the  abuses  that  the  Jews  committed  in  their  divorces, 
by  telling  them,  "  In  the  beginning  it  was  not  so." 

It  is  after  the  same  manner  that  they  charge  us  with  hav- 
ing made  a  new  church,  for  they  play  upon  the  ambiguity  of 
the  word  new.  The  people  who  imagine  that  all  that  which 
.  appears  to  them  in  another  form  than  that  which  they  have 
been  wont  to  see,  is  new,  believe  that  our  society  is  new, 
because  they  see  that  we  do  not  assemble  ourselves  any  moro 
with  them  as  we  did  before,  that  we  have  other  places  than 
the  usual,  that  we  do  not  any  more  say  mass  in  our  as- 
vsemblies,  that  we  hold  another  order,  and  that  we  have  other 
ministers. 

But  there  needs  here  only  a  distinction:  for  a  thing  is 
called  new,  either  with  respect  to  its  being  and  its  essence,  in 
respect  of  its  external  state,  and  its  changeable  accidents. 
When  an  infant  comes  into  the  world,  they  say  a  new  man 
is  born;  when  a  new  house  or  town  is  built  where  there  was 
none  before,  they  say  it  is  a  new  town,  or  a  new  house;  and 
the  same  may  be  said  when  oiîe  thing  is  essentially  changed 
into  another  thing,  as  when  God  changed  Moses's  rod  into  a 
serpent;  or  when  Jesus  Christ  changed  the  water  of  Cana 
into  wine,  it  might  be  said  that  it  was  a  new  thing,  because 
in  effect  it  was  not  essentially  the  same  thing  that  it  was  be- 
fore. But  when  it  is  only  changed  in  its  state  or  externa] 
form,  as  when  a  man  changes  his  countenance,  his  stature,  or 
his  inclination,  manner  of  acting,  or  clothes,  or  ween 
repairs  a  house  or  a  town,  if  then  any  should  say  I  h  is  were  a 
new  thing,  without  doubt  he  would  speak  improperly.  1 1  ie 
not  less  manifest,  that  it  is  no  more  than  a  figurative  expres- 
sion, which  ought  not  to  be  taken  literally,  nor  in  a  rigorous 
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sense.  80  when  St.  Paul  cajls  a  converted  man  a  new  man, 
a  new  creature,  and  the  church  a  new  heaven,  a  new  earth,  a 
new  world,  every  one  sees  that  these  are  ways  of  speaking 
that  ought  not  to  be  taken  literally,  but  figuratively;  for  a 
believer  is  essentially  the  same  man,  and  the  same  creature 
of  God  that  he  was  before  his  conversion;  and  heaven,  earth, 
and  the  world,  are  not  changed  in  their  essence  bv  the  mani- 
fcstation  of  the  Gospel.  Besides,  a  thing  that  is  changed  in 
its  external  form  may  be  called  new,  either  with  respect  to 
the  state  wherein  it  was  immediately  before  its  change,  or 
with  respect  to  the  just  and  lawful  state  wherein  it  should  be 
according  to  its  first  establishment;  so  when  one  repairs  a. 
ruined  house,  if  it  keeps  its  first  proportion,  we  may  say  that 
it  is  made  new  in  respect  of  what  it  was  before  its  reparation, 
but  if  its  first  and  natural  fashion  should  be  changed,  it  would 
be  new,  even  in  respect  of  what  it  should  have  been  according 
to  the  model  by  which  it  was  made  at  first. 

These  distinctions  clear  this  whole  dispute,  and  it  is  not 
difficult  to  apply  them  to  the  subject  we  are  upon.  For  if 
they  mean,  That  the  society  or  church  of  the  Protestants  is 
new  in  respect  of  the  state  wherein  it  was,  or  of  that  external 
form  which  it  had,  immediately  before  the  Pveformation,  we 
shall  voluntarily  agree  that  it  is  made  new  in  that  sense, 
after  the  same  manner  that  the  Scripture  calls  the  regenerate 
a  new  man,  or  as  God  promises  to  give  us  a  new  heart,  or  as  ' 
they  call  a  house  repaired,  and  put  into  its  natural  state,  a 
new  house.  That  would  speak  the  favour  God  shewed  to 
our  fathers,  in  re-establishing  the  Christian  Society  in  that 
just  and  lawful  state  wherein  it  ought  to  be  according  to  its 
first  establishment,  and  that  that  state  is  very  much  altered 
from  that  wherein  it  was  immediately  before  the  Reforma- 
tion :  this  is  that  which  we  do  not  deny,  and  are  so  far  from 
it,  that  on  the  contrary  'we  praise  and  glorify  God  for  it. 
But  if  they  mean  that  we  have  made  a  new  church,  that  is  to 
say,  one  essentially  differing  from  that  which  Jesus  Christ 
and  his  apostles  would  establish  in  the  world,  and  which  has 
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always  subsisted  even  to  our  days,  or  that,  in  all  that  which 
depends  on  us,  we  have  not  re-established  it  in  its  first  and 
lawful  state,  this  is  what  we  den)  ;  and  in  this  sense,  which 
is  the  only  one  that  can  render  the  accusations  of  our  adver- 
saries just,  we  maintain  that  we  have  not  in  the  least  made  a 
new  church.  In  a  word,  we  say  that  the  church  of  Jesus 
Christ  has  subsisted  down  from  the  apostles  to  us  inclusively, 
in  all  that  which  it  has  essentially,  and  that  she  yet  subsists 
at  this  day  among  us;  but  that  having  changed  her  state  or 
external  form  in  the  ages  that  preceded  the  Reformation,  she 
was  re-established  in  her  just  and  lawful  state  by  the  Refor- 
mation of  our  fathers,  which  no  ways  hinders  but  that  she 
was,  and  might  always  be,  the  same  church. 

To  make  this  truth  to  be  the  better  understood,  we  need 
only  to  clear  on  the  one  side  what  that  essence  of  the  church 
is,  that  ought  always  to  remain  immovable,  to  shew  that  it. 
may  be  but  one  and  the  same  church  by  descent  and  uninter- 
rupted succession;  and  on  the  other  side,  what  state  it  is 
that  she  has  suffered  change  in,  and  how  it  could  be  altered 
and  repaired.  The  essence  of  the  church  consists  in  this, 
that  it  is  a  body  of  divers  persons  united  together  in  the  com- 
munion of  one  only  true  God,  under  one  only  Jesus  Christ 
their  Head  and  Mediator;  and  it  is  Jesus  Christ  himself  that 
has  given  us  this  idea  of  it,  when  he  says,  that  "  This  is  life 
eternal,  to  know  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom 
he  has  sent."  John  17.  3.  That  definition  which  we  give  of 
the  church  supposes,  1.  The  subject  or  matter  whereof  the 
church  is  composed,  which  are  divers  men,  divers  pe 
united  among  themselves,  and  with  God.  2.  ft  supposes 
the  necessary  means,  without  which  that  communion  cannot 
be,  which  are  the  word  of  the  Gospel  and  the  Holy  Spirit. 
3.  It  contains  not  only  the  true  faith,  charity,  hope,  which 
are  the  natural  bonds  of  that  communion,  but  all  the  other 
Christian  virtues  also,  as  worship,  adoration,  truth,  obedience, 
thanksgiving,  justice,  temperance,  &c.  which  are  the  duties 
to  which  that  communion  engages  us.     4.  It  comprehends 
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in  it  further,  all  the  fruits  Éhat  we  gather  from  that  commu- 
nion, as  remission  of  sins,  peace  and  tranquillity  of  soul, 
consolation  in  afflictions,  succours  in  temptations,  &c.  5.  In 
tine,  it  includes  ail  the  rights  that  necessarily  follow  that 
communion,  as  that  of  being  joined  together  in  an  external 
society,  that  of  public  assemblies,  that  of  the  ministry,  that 
of  the  sacraments,  and  that  of  external  government  and  dis- 
cipline. See  here  that  which  is  essential  to  the  church,  for  I 
call  chat  essential,  without  which  the  church  cannot  subsist, 
and  which  yet  is  sulRcient  to  make  it  subsist;  that  which 
cannot  subsist  if  that  church  fail  to  subsist,  and  that  which 
cannot  be  wanting  if  there  be  a  church. 

As  to  the  state  in  respect  of  which  it  suffers  changes,  it 
consists  in  all  that  that  depends  on  the  different  disposition  of 
times,  places,  and  persons.  For  example,  To  have  the 
bodily  presence  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  have  apostles  and  evange- 
lists for  its  pastors,  to  have  the  miraculous  gifts  of  healing, 
that  of  tongues,  that  of  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon 
the  faithful  by  visible  symbols,  that  of  prophecy,  and  that  of 
an  external  and  infallible  direction  and  instruction,  is  a  state 
wherein  the  church  was  in  the  time  of  its  birth,  but  which 
was  changed  in  the  other  times  that  followed.  To  have 
p:  r 'ors  illustrious  for  zeal,  learning,  and  piety,  as  a  St.  Au- 
gustine, a  St.  Basil,  a  St.  Chrysostom,  is  a  stale  wherein  it 
was  not  always,  nor  every  where,  but  in  some  times  and 
places  only.  To  be  flourishing  and  in  peace,  without  perse- 
cution, without  schism,  without  error,  is  a  state  wherein  it 
has  neither  been  always,  nor  in  all  places,  nor  in  respect  of 
all  those  persons  who  have  composed  it,  but  which  it  has 
been  in,  in  some  times  and  places  only,  and  with  respect  to 
some  persons.     \  I  then  to  set  down  in  their  proper 

order  those  things  which  belong  to  the  state  of  the  church, 
and  to  its  essence,  and  which  by  consequence  are  liable  to 
change;  as  to  be  extended  every  where,  or  in  the  greatest 
part  of  the  world;  to  have  a  multitude,  or  the  greatest  num- 
ber; temporal  splendour  or  outward  glory  and  peace,  whether 
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in  regard  of  those  without,  or  in  respect  of  those  within; 
liberty  in  external  profession,  visibility  of  assemblies,  purity 
of  the  ministry,  holiness  of  external  worship,  form  of  govern- 
ment, that  of  discipline,  and  that  of  liturgies,  an  actual  bond 
of  the  parts  of  the  church  in  one  body  of  external  communion, 
and  the  actual  exercise  of  the  ministry,  or  if  you  will,  the 
actual  presence  of  the  pastors.     All  those  are  things  that  do 
not  absolutely  belong  to  the  essence  of  the  church,  but  only 
to  its  state  or  condition;  and  of  which  it  may  be  sometimes 
spoiled  either  wholly  or  in  part,  without  being  absolutely 
destroyed.     It  may  be  restrained  to  a  few  places,  and  a  few 
persons,  and  therefore  it  is  called  in  some  places  of  Scripture 
"  a  little  flock,"  (Luke  12.  32.)  she  may  be  so,  in  her  low 
state.   "  We  are,"  says  St.  Paul,  "  not  many  wise,  not  many 
mighty,  not  many  noble,  but  God  has  chosen  the  weak  things 
of  this  world  to  confound  the  strong."  I  Cor.  1.  26.     She 
may  be  in  trouble  and  in  affliction  through  the  persecution 
of  infidels,  as  she  was  under  the  heathen  emperors,  or  in 
fighting  against  heretics,  as  she  has  been  almost  always;  she 
may  lose  the  visibility  of  her  assemblies,  as  she  did  in  most 
places  in  the  time  of  Decius  and  Dioclesian  ;  she  may  find  her 
ministry  corrupted,  as  it  happened  in  the  time  of  the  Arians; 
she  may  see  her  external  worship  sullied  by  actions  of  super- 
stition and  idolatry,  as  it  fell  out  in  Judah  and  Israel  in  the 
days  of  the  prophets.     As  to  the  form  of  her  government,  we 
cannot  deny  that  in  that  respect  she  has  not  undergone  divers 
changes;  I  do  not  mention  the  introduction  of  the  episcopal 
order,  for  that  is  a  question,  but  I  speak  of  those  changes 
that  have  befel  her,  through  the  usurpations  and  contests  of 
the  first  sees,  and  chiefly  by  the  usurpations  of  that  of  Rome, 
which  the  greatest  part  of  the  world  will  own  to  have  been 
very  considerable. 

Her  discipline  and  her  liturgies  have  also  undergone  many 
changes,  and  they  cannot  in  that  regard  ascribe  any  unifor- 
mity to  the  church,  either  in  respect  of  times  or  places.     In 
fine,  she  has  sometimes  beheld  the  body  of  her  ordinary 
YOL,  a,  2  E 
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pastors  turned  against  herself,  she  has  seen  a  great  part  of 
lier  true  children  scattered  and  dispersed  here  and  there, 
without  being  able  to  perform  any  acts  of  an  external  so- 
ciety; and  she  has  seen  some  of  her  flocks  deprived  of  their 
pastors,  and  forced  to  set  up  some  among  themselves,  in  the 
room  of  those  who  had  abandoned  them.  For  all  that  fell 
out  in  the  days  of  the  Arians,  the  councils  determined  heresy; 
the  greatest  part  of  the  orthodox,  who  opposed  themselves  to 
their  impiety,  were  either  banished  or  forced  to  fly  into  the 
deserts,  and  according  to  the  testimony  of  St.  Epiphanius, 
divers  people  who  saw  that  their  bishops  were  turned  Arians 
in  the  Council  of  Seleucia,  looked  on  them  as  the  miserable 
deserters  of  their  ministry,  and  set  up  themselves  other 
bishops.* 

The  greatest  part  of  those  changes  that  fall  out  in  the 
church  come  from  two  sources;  the  one,  that  she  is  mixed- 
with  the  worldly  and  profane  in  the  bond  of  the  same  exter- 
nal profession  ;  and  the  other,  that  the  truly  faithful  them- 
selves, who  only  are  the  church  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  truly 
faithful  as  the}'  are,  fail  not  to  have  a  great  many  other  im- 
perfections; their  knowledge  is  obscure,  their  righteousness: 
unpanied  with  faults,  their  inclinations  are  not  all  right, 
and  even  their  most  just  inclinations  do  not  fail  to  have 
something  of  irregularity.  These  two  fountains  produce 
many  evils  and  disorders,  the  worldly  on  their  part  bring 
thither  covetousness,  ambition,  pride,  opinionativeness,  con- 
lempt  of  God,  his  mysteries  and  worship,  politic  designs, 
worldly  interests,  a  spirit  of  grandeur,  luxury,  superstitions, 
heresies,  love  of  dominion,  presumption,  opinion  of  infallibi- 
lity, forgeries,  and  all  other  perversities  of  the  heart  of  man. 
The  faithful,  they  bring  thither  on  their  side,  their  ignorance, 
their  negligence,  their  fearfulness,  their  simplicity,  and 
sometimes  their  passions,  their  personal  interests  and  vices. 
From  all  which  is  made  up  a  chaos  of  darkness  and  con- 

*  Epiphan.  Hacr.  73.  comm.  28. 
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fusion,  am}rstery  of  iniquity,  a  spiritual  Babylon,  that  perpe- 
tually makes  war  against  the  church,  which  reduces  her 
sometimes  into  very  strange  extremities,  and  which  would 
without  doubt  destroy  her,  if  her  eternal  Head  from  on  high 
did  not  keep  her.  I  acknowledge  that  the  Spirit  of  God  fights 
against  that  Babylon  on  the  church's  side,  and  that  he  pre- 
sides over  that  chaos,  to  expel  those  confusions,  and  to  hinder 
the  church's  perishing.  But  it  must  not  be  imagined,  under 
a  pretence  of  that  presence  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  that  there 
never  happens  any  disorder  in  it.  He  indeed  always  pre- 
serves the  essence  of  the  church,  but  he  frequently  permits 
her  state  to  be  altered.  This  is  the  effect  which  the  heap  of 
crimes,  vices,  and  imperfections,  may  produce,  which  I  have 
mentioned  as  well  on  the  side  of  the  truly  faithful,  as  on  that 
of  the  worldly.  They  never  go  so  far  as  to  destroy  her 
entirely,  but  they  go  so  far  sometimes  as  to  spoil  her  of  her 
ornaments,  of  her  external  advantages,  and  even  of  her  very 
health,  if  I  may  so  speak  ;  and  therefore  Jesus  Christ  told  his 
disciples,  u  In  the  world  you  shall  have  tribulation  ;  but  be  of 
good  cheer,  I  have  overcome  the  world."  John  16.  33.  God 
has  always  preserved,  and  he  will  preserve  to  the  end  of  all 
ages,  a  body  of  many  persons  united  together  in  the  commu- 
nion of  his  Son  Jesus  Christ.  This  body  can  never  perish, 
it  can  never  cease  to  be,  nor  lose  any  thing  that  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  its  subsistence  ;  but  it  may  be  deprived  of  its 
large  extent,  temporal  splendour,  worldly  glory,  peace,  rest, 
and  visibility.  It  may  see  its  ministry  corrupted,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  in  the  hands  of  men;  it  may  see  its  external  worship 
dishonoured,  and  error  and  superstition  fill  its  pulpits,  possess 
its  schools,  and  diffuse  itself  over  its  councils;  its  true 
members  may  be  hindered  from  making  external  assemblies, 
and  a  body  of  a  visible  communion,  and  it  may  be  abandoned 
by  its  pastors,  and  reduced  to  a  necessity  of  creating  others. 
See  here  what  the  state  of  the  church  is. 

Upon  all  these  illustrations,  it  will  be  no  difficult  matter  to 
decide  the  question  concerning  the  novelty  and  antiquity  o( 
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our  church.  For  if  we  have  made  a  society  essentially  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles  formed 
at  the  first,  and  which  has  all  along  subsisted  down  from  his 
birth  to  this  present;  if  we  cannot  justly  say  that  we  are  a 
body  of  many  persons  united  together  in  the  communion  of 
one  only  true  God,  under  one  only  Jesus  Christ  our  Head  and 
Mediator;  if  they  can  with  any  ground  contest  with  us  the 
unity  of  the  true  Christian  faith,  piety,  and  holiness;  in  one 
word,  if  we  want  any  thing  that  is  necessary  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  church  and  its  subsistence,  or  if  there  be  any  thing 
in  us  which  hinders  so  that  that  good  which  we  have  does  not 
produce  its  effect  to  give  us  the  form  and  nature  of  a  true 
church,  it  is  certain  that  we  have  made  a  new  church,  and  by 
consequence  a  false  and  an  adulterous  church.  But  if  we  can 
truly  and  justly  glorify  God  for  all  that  which  makes  up  the 
essence  of  a  true  church,  if  our  faith  is  sound,  if  our  piety  is 
pure,  if  our  charity  is  sincere,  if  we  can  upon  good  grounds 
maintain  that  God  preserves  and  upholds  in  the  external 
communion  of  that  body  which  we  compose,  the  truly  faith- 
ful and  just  persons,  who  only,  as  I  have  said  often,  are  the 
church,  it  is  certain  also  that  there  is  nothing  more  unjust 
than  that  accusation  of  a  new  church  with  which  they  charge 
us.  There  never  was  in  the  world  any  other  church  of 
God  than  that  of  his  truly  just  and  faithful  ones;  that  body 
only  is  in  the  communion  of  the  Father  and  of  his  Son  Jesus 
Christ,  that  alone  is  entrusted  with  the  truth,  that  alone  is 
animated  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  alone  is  God's  inheritance, 
his  people,  his  vine,  his  enclosed  garden,  his  house  and 
mystical  family,  as  the  Scripture  calls  it,  that  alone  in  fine 
has  all  the  «rights  of  the  ecclesiastical  society,  the  right  of  ex- 
ternal assemblies,  that  of  the  ministry,  the  sacraments,  the 
government,  and  the  discipl  ine .  Let  the  author  of  the  Prej  u- 
dices  and  his  brethren  stir  themselves  as  much  as  they  please, 
let  them  animate  one  another,  let  them  cry  out,  write  Preju- 
dices and  invectives  never  èo  much  against  us,  let  them  do 
all  that  they  please,  we  are  firm  and  fixed  upon  two  prin- 
ciples, against  which  we  are  sure  they  cannot  do  any  thing. 
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The  one,  That  if  our  communion  teaches  the  true  doctrine, 
if  it  has  the  true  worship,  and  the  true  rules  of  Christian 
sanctity,  to  a  degree  sufficient  for  salvation,  and  if  the  causes 
for  which  we  separated  ourselves  from  the  Church  of  Rome 
were  just,  God  nourishes  and  preserves  his  truly  faithful  ones 
m  our  communion,  whatsoever  mixture  there  may  be  of 
worldlings,  and  hypocrites  in  it.  The  other,  That  if  God  nou- 
rishes and  preserves  his  truly  faithful  in  our  communion,  we 
are  the  true  church  of  God,  that  which  has  a  right  to  he  in  a 
society,  and  to  which  all  the  other  rights  that  follow  that  of  a 
society  belong,  of  assemblies,  ministry,  sacraments,  govern- 
ment, discipline,  and  by  consequence  we  are  the  church  which 
succeeds  not  only  de  jure,  but  de  facto,  the  church  of  the 
apostles,  that  of  the  ages  following,  and  even  that  which  was 
immediately  before  the  Reformation. 

These  two  propositions  are  framed  in  clear  and  distinct 
terms,  they  have  neither  ambiguity  nor  equivocation  ;  but  I 
hold  also  that  they  are  of  a  certain  and  indisputable  truth. 
For  there  neither  is,  nor  ever  was  there,  any  other  true 
church  than  that  of  the  truly  faithful,  and  there  never  will  be 
any  other.  The  Holy  Scripture  sets  down  no  other,  reason 
will  not  suffer  us  to  acknowledge  any  other,  the  fathers  never 
owned  any  other.  This  is  the  constant  and  evident  principle 
of  St.  Augustine,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  Fourth  Chapter  of 
the  Third  Part,  and  it  is  also  the  principle  of  the  other  fathers, 
as  may  be  justified  by  almost  an  infinite  number  of  passages. 
"  The  ancient  Catholic  Church,"  says  Clemens  of  Alexan- 
dria, "  is  but  one  only  church,  which  assembles  in  the  unity 
of  one  only  faith,  by  the  will  of  one  only  God,  and  the  mi- 
nistry of  one  only  Lord;  all  those  wrho  are  before  ordained, 
that  is  to  say,  whom  God  has  predestinated  to  be  just,  having 
known  them  before  the  foundation  of  the  world.'7*  "  Where 
is  the  place  where  Jesus  Christ  should  dwell?"  says  Origen  ; 
*  it  is  the  mountain  of  Ephraim,  which  signifies  a  fruitful 

*  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  lib.  7. 
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mountain  ;  but  where  are  those  fruitful  mountains  among  we 
where  Jesus  Christ  dwells  ?  They  are  those  on  whom  the 
fruits  of  the  Spirit,  joy,  peace,  patience,  charity,  and  other 
virtues,  may  be  found.  They  arc  those  fruitful  mountains 
which  bring  forth  fruit  to  Jesus  Christ,  and  which  are  emi- 
nent for  knowledge  and  hope."  And  a  little  after,  "  The 
grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit  has  gone  over  to  the  people  of  the 
Gentiles,  and  their  ancient  solemnities  are  come  to  us,  be- 
cause we  have  with  us  the  true  High- Priest  after  the  order  of 
Melchizedec.  True  sacrifices  are  offered  up  amongst  us, 
that  is  to  say,  the  spiritual  sacrifices  ;  and  it  is  among  us  that 
be  builds  with  living  stones  the  temple  of  God,  which  is  the 
church  of  the  living  God."*  And  elsewThere,  "  The  church 
desires  to  be  united  to  Jesus  Christ;  but  note,  that  the 
church  is  a  society  of  the  saints. "t 

And  further  elsewhere,  explaining  those  words,  Thou  art 
Peter j  and  upon  this  rock  I  will  build  my  church;  "  The 
church,"  says  he,  "  that  God  builds,  consists  in  all  those 
who  are  perfect,  and  are  full  of  those  words,  thoughts,  and 
actions,  that  lead  to  blessedness  ;  and  a  little  lower,  u  How 
ought  we  to  understand  those  words,  The  gates  of  hell  shall 
>,wt  prevail  against  it?  for  that  expression  is  ambiguous:  is 
it  the  Rock  that  he  speaks  of,  or  if  it  be  of  the  church,  is  it 
that  the  Rock  and  the  church  are  but  one  and  the  same 
thing?  This  latter  I  believe  to  be  true;  for  the  gates  of  hell 
prevail  neither  against  the  rock  upon  which  Jesus  Christ 
has  built  his  church,  nor  against  the  church,  according  to 
that  which  is  said  in  the  Proverbs,  That  the  way  of  the 
serpent  is  not  found  upon  the  rock.  If  the  gates  of  hell  do 
prevail  against  any,  there  is  neither  that  rock  upon  which 
Jesus  Christ  builds  the  church,  nor  the  church  that  Jesus 
Christ  builds  upon  the  rock  :  for  that  rock  is  inaccessible  to 
the  serpent,  and  stronger  than  the  gates  of  hell.  And  as  to 
the  church,  as  it  is  the  building  of  Jesus  Christ,  she  can  never- 

*  Origcn  in  Jos.  Horn.  26.  t  Orig.  in  Cant.  Hom.  I. 
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let  in  the  gates  of  hell  against  her;  those  gates  may  very  \wll 
prevail  against  every  man  that  is  without  the  chmv!:. 
separated  from  that  rock,  but  never  against  the  chui«;h.,*i 
"Jesus  Christ,"  says  St.  Ambrose,  "  knows  those  thai  ,mv 
his;  and  as  to  those  who  do  not  belong  to  him,  he  does  nut 
vouchsafe  even  to  know  them."t  And  elsewhere,  *  Ci<:d 
called  his  tabernacle  Bethlehem,  because  the  church  of  th<r 
righteous  is  his  tabernacle;  and  there  is  a  mystery  in  it,  for 
Bethlehem  is  situate  upon  the  sea  of  Galilee,  on  the  east  side, 
which  signifies  to  us  that  every  soul  that  is  worthy  to  be 
called  the  temple  of  God,  or  the  church,  mry  be  built  upon* 
the  waves  of  this  world,  but  can  never  be  drewned  ;  it  may 
be  encountered,  but  can  never  be  overthrown,  because  it 
represses  and  calms  the  wild  impetuousness  of  sufferings. 
It  looks  upon  the  shipwrecks  of  others,  while  itself  is  sa,\r 
from  danger,  always  ready  to  receive  the  illumination  of  Je- 
sus Christ,  and  to  rejoice  under  his  rays."$  And  further 
elsewhere,  he  says  expressly,  "  That  as  the  saints  are  the 
members  of  Jesus  Christ,  so  the  wicked  are  the  members  of 
the  devil. "§  St.  Jerom  teaches  the  same  thing.  "  The 
church,"  says  he,  "  which  is  the  assembly  of  all  the  saints,  is 
called  in  the  Scripture,  i  The  pillar  and  ground  of  truth,'  be- 
cause she  has  in  Jesus  Christ  an  eternal  firmness. "|| 

And  in  the  Exposition  of  the  Song  of  Songs,  he  lays  down 
this  maxim,  *  That  the  church  is  the  assembly  of  all  the 
saints,  and  that  she  is  brought  in  speaking  in  the  Canticles, 
as  if  all  the  saints  were  but  one  person. "5  And  even  the 
author  of  the  Commentary  on  the  Psalms,  ascribed  to  St.  Je- 
rom, explaining  these  words  of  the  Prophet,  I  will  drive 
away  from  the  city  of  the  Lord  all  the  worker*  of  i/ii- 

*  Orig.  in  Mat.  16.  18. 

t  Amhros.  de  Abrah.  patr.  lib.  1.  tap.  8. 

%  Ibid.  1,2.  cap.  3. 

§  In  Psal.  S5. 

||  Hieron.  in  Job.  cap.  20. 

f  Idem.  Cant.  Horn.  l. 
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quit y  ;  "  The  city  of  the  Lord/'  says  he,  "is  the  church  of 
the  saints,  the  congregation  of  the  just."*     I  do  not  deny, 
that  the  fathers  sometimes  give  a  very  large  extent  to  the 
church,  when  they  consider  it  as  mingled  with  almost  an  in- 
finite number  of  the  wicked  and  the  worldly,  as  we  have  fre- 
quently explained  it  already,  and  it  is  to  this  idea  that  they 
refer  their  comparisons  of  a  field,  of  the  air,  and  the  rest, 
which  we  have  often  mentioned.     But  it  is  certain,  that  when 
the  question  is  to  be  decided,  which  of  the  two  parties  that 
make  up  that  mixed  body,  is  the  church,  that  they  unani- 
mously agree  to  give  that  title  to  the  truly  faithful  and  to  the 
righteous  only,  and  that  they  deprive  the  wicked  and  the 
worldly  of  it;  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  St.  Augustine  al- 
ways distinguishes  in  that  extent  of  the  mixed  church,  two 
people,  or  two  nations,  Jerusalem  and  Babylon,  which  al^- 
though  they  be  mixed  together,  do  not  fail  to  be  really  sepa- 
rated; and  he  would  have  the  head  of  the  one  to  be  Jesu* 
Christ,  but  the  devil  the  head  of  the  other,  f  It  is  for  the  same 
reason  that  he  distinguishes  between  being  in  the  church,  and 
being  of  the  church  ;  for  he  would,  that  although  the  wicked 
might  be  in  the  church,  yet  that  nevertheless  they  were  not 
of  the  church;  that  they  do  not  belong  to  its  body,  but  that 
they  are  in  its  body,  as  ill  humours  that  oppressed  and  dis- 
turbed it  ;  and  it  is  to  the  faithful  alone,  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
others,  that  he  ascribes  all  the  rights  of  the  church,  although 
the  wicked  may  sometimes  have  the  dispensing  them  in  qua- 
lity of  ministers  and  pastors;  for  he  would,  in  that  case,  that 
those  might  be  inhabitants  of  Babylon,  who  distributed  that 
good  which  did  not  belong  to  them,  but  to  the  truly  faithful 
only,  the  only  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem. % 

It  is  then  a  certain  and  manifest  truth,  that  the  truly  faith- 
ful only  are  the  church,  and  that  to  them  alone  belong  all  the. 
rights  of  the  church  ;  but  if  we  would  here  add  another  to  it^ 

*  Mieron.  in  Ps.  101.    t  Aug.  de  Bapt.  conk  Don.  I.  7.  cap.  51. 
%  Aug.inPsaL.6i. 
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which  is  not  less  certain,  since  it  is  founded  upon  the  pro- 
mise of  Jesus  Christ,  to  wit,  That  there  always  has  been  a 
church  in  the  world;  it  would  evidently  follow,  that  if  our 
communion  has  the  advantage  of  the  true  faith  and  worship 
over  the  Roman  communion,  in  a  word,  if  we  have  rea> 
the  foundation,  we  are  not  only  the  true  church,  but  that  we 
are  so  by  a  just  succession  de  jure  and  de  facio  to  that  church 
which  preceded  us,  and  which  even  preceded  us  immediately 
before  the  Reformation.  It  is  no  more  to  be  inquired  after 
where  it  was,  or  which  it  was,  for  the  promise  of  Jesus  Christ 
assures  us  that  he  had  one;  Scripture,  reason,  the  fathers, 
declare  to  us  that  it  consisted  wholly  in  the  truly  faithful. 
Put  then  these  truly  faithful  where  you  please,  in  France,  in 
Spain,  in  Italy,  in  the  West,  in  the  East,  or  in  the  Indies  if 
you  will,  it  is  nothing  to  our  question.  If  we  are  truly  faith- 
ful as  they,  we  are  their  lawful  successors  in  all  the  rights  of 
the  Christian  society.  Whether  we  received  the  faith  from 
their  hands,  or  whether  we  received  it  elsewhere,  it  matters 
not,  we  do  not  fail  to  be  their  true  heirs;  for  God,  as  St. 
John  Baptist  said,  "  may  even  of  these  stones  raise  up  chil- 
dren unto  Abraham."  Matt.  3.  9.  They  are  our  fathers  by 
the  right  of  age,  but  they  are  our  brethren  also  by  the  unity 
of  the  same  faith,  and  one  and  the  same  Spirit  that  animates 
us,  and  makes  us  to  be  one  body  with  them.  When  they 
were  in  the  world,  in  what  condition  soever  they  were,  the 
ministry  was  theirs,  the  sacraments  were  theirs,  the  right  of 
assemblies  belonged  to  them,  since  those  things  can  only  be- 
long to  the  faithful;  and  when  God  has  sent  them  to  their 
rest,  that  mystical  heritage  could  bo  raised  by  none  but  other 
true  believers,  for  such  is  the  law  of  the  family  of  God,  that 
it  is  neither  flesh,  nor  blood,  nor  transmission  of  pulpits  and 
benefices,  that  make  a  succession,  but  the  Spirit  of  Jesus 
Christ;  or,  as  Tertullian  speaks,  "the  consanguinity  of  the 
faith  and  doctrine."*     If  then  we  have  that  spiritual  consan- 


*  Tertul.  de  prescript,  advers.  ITacret.  rap.  32. 
VOL.  IT.  2F 
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guinity,  we  are  their  true  successors,  and  we  make  but  one 
only  body,  one  church  with  them. 

But  they  will  say,  How  can  it  be  that  you  should  make 
but  one  only  body  with  the  church  which  was  before  the  Re- 
formation, since  that  church  lived  then  in  communion  with 
those  from  whom  you  are  now  separated  ?  She  had  an  ex- 
ternal worship  quite  differing  from  yours,  she  was  under 
a  ministry  that  professed  to  invocate  saints,  religiously  to 
worship  their  images  and  their  relics,  to  sacrifice  really  the 
body  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  believe  transubstantiation,  the  real 
presence,  and  all  the  other  articles  that  you  at  this  day  pro- 
fess to  reject.  How  can  you  be  the  same  church?  How 
can  your  ministers  be  successors  to  those  who  were  at  that 
time  bishops,  archbishops,  cardinals,  patriarchs,  and  popes? 
Your  liturgies  are  different,  your  discipline  is  not  less  so,  you 
have  neither  feasts,  nor  processions,  nor  any  of  the  solemni- 
ties practised  openly  among  us  ;  how  can  it  be  otherwise 
than  that  you  should  be  a  new  church  ? 

I  answer,  First,  That  if  that  reasoning  were  just,  it  would 
conclude  that  the  church  before  the  Reformation  was  not  the 
same  church  with  that  which  the  apostles  established  at  first, 
for  according  to  the  idea  that  the  Holy  Scripture  gives  us  of 
the  Apostolic  Church,  we  cannot  see  there  any  thing  like  to 
tnal  which  was  done  immediately  before  the  Reformation. 
We  find  there  neither  the  same  tenets,  nor  the  same  worship, 
nor  the  same  solemnities,  nor  the  same  form  of  ministry, 
nor  the  same  government,  nor  the  same  discipline,  nor  the 
same  sacraments,  nor  the  same  liturgies,  nor  in  fine  any 
thing  of  that  which  our  fathers  reformed  :  let  them  tell  us  then 
after  what  manner  they  mean  that  the  church  before  the  Re- 
formation was  not  the  one  and  the  same  church  with  that 
of  the  apostles.  For  if  they  were  in  effect  two  different 
churches,  and  that  we  were  obliged  to  choose  one  to  have 
communion  with,  or  an  identity  with,  as  they  speak,  we 
should  not  hesitate  upon  the  choice.  We  should  have  a  thou- 
sand times  more  consolation  and  assurance  to  find  ourselves 
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conformed  to  the  Apostolic  Church,  than  bo  be  in  m  • 

ferent  from  that  which  immediately  precdd 
tion;  since  the  Apostolic  ought  to  be  look  dhcr 

church,  the  original,  exemplar,  or  pattern,  to  ■.. 
lowing,  from  which  it  id  ao4  allowable  te  recede.  Lei  the 
author  of  the  Prejudices  then  if  he  pleases  doo!;  !  of  thee  1 I  wo 
things,  either  shew  us  in  the  church  of  the  apostles  all 
things  which  we  have  not  in  conformity  with  the  church  that 
was  immediately  before  the  Reform:  .Lion,  and  upon  which 
ground  he  would  have  us  be  a  new  church;  let  him  shew 
us  that  there  was  transubstantiation  there,  the  real  presence, 
the  sacrifiée  of  the  mass,  the  adoration  of  the  eucharist,  the 
worshipping  of  images,  the  invocation  of  saints,  the  worships 
ping  of  relics,  the  orders  and  vows  of  their  religious,  the  celi- 
bacy of  churchmen,  worship  in  an  unknown  toi  _ 
feasts,  processions,  and  in  general  all  thai,  which  according  to 
him  made  us  a  new  church,  differing  from  that  which  pre- 
ceded the  Reformation;  or  if  he  will  not  engage  himself  so 
far,  let  him  at  least  tell  us  after  what  manner  he  under- i 
that  the  church  before  the  Reformation  was  not  itself  a 
new  church,  differing  from  that  which  the  apostles  i 
blished.  He  cannot  tell  how  to  do  the  first  of  those  î; 
because  it  is  absolutely  impossible;  and  he  can  never  do  the 
second,  because  his  principles  wholly  oppose  it  ;  and  in  ef- 
fect it  is  true,  that  those  who  believed  and  practised  all  that 
which  I  have  noted,  were  not  one  and  the  same  church  w  il  h 
that  of  the  apostles.  If  then  he  can  do  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other,  he  ought  to  look  to  it,  how  he  means  that  his 
church  should  be  the  true  church  of  Jesus  Christ;  for  it  is 
enough  as  to  us,  to  find  ourselves  conformable  to  the  church 
of  the  apostles,  since  that  being,  as  wTe  are  certain  that  it  is, 
the  same  body  that  God  has  established  upon  earth,  to  which 
Jesus  Christ  has  promised  a  perpetual  subsistence,  and  with- 
out which  we  should  find  great  difficulty  to  know  precisely 
how  he  has  executed  his  promise,  we  should  no  ways  doubt 
that  we  were  the  same  church  which  has  subsisted  eron  down 

2f'> 
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to  the  time  of  the  Reformation.  For  when  we  should  be  ig- 
norant of  the  manner  how  it  has  subsisted,  when  we  should 
not  be  able  to  understand  that,  we  should  be  notwithstanding 
certain  that  it  has  subsisted,  since  the  word  of  Jesus  Christ 
is  inviolable,  and  none  can  call  it  in  question  without  impiety; 
whence  it  follows,  that  we  are  not  a  new  church,  but  the 
same  which  has  always  been,  and  which  was  immediately 
before  the  Reformation. 

That  way  which  we  hold  to  assure  ourselves  of  this  truth 
is  not  only  good,  solid,  and  certain,  but  it  is  yet  further  the 
only  one  that  any  communion  can  or  ought  to  hold,  if  it 
would  be  certain  with  a  good  conscience  that  it  was  the  true 
church  of  Jesus  Christ  which  has  always  subsisted,  and  which 
will  always  subsist.  I  would  say,  it  ought  to  compare  itself 
with  the  church  of  the  apostles,  to  know  whether  it  be  con- 
formable to  that  ;  and  as  to  what  respects  the  following  ages, 
it  ought  to  rest  assured  upon  the  word  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  has 
said  that  he  will  be  with  his  people  until  the  end  of  the  world; 
for  that  certainty  arises  from  thence,  that  being  one  with  the 
church  of  the  apostles,  it  is  also  one  with  that  of  all  the  ages 
following.  But  if  he  will  take  another  way,  and  say — That 
communion  is  the  same  with  the  church  of  the  fifteenth  or 
sixteenth  age,  therefore  it  is  the  same  with  that  of  the  apos- 
tles, because  that  Jesus  Christ  has  promised  that  his  church 
shall  always  subsist, — it  is  evidently  to  expose  himself  to  er- 
ror and  illusion,  and  to  follow  a  very  false  and  deceitful  way 
of  reasoning;  the  reason  is  evident,  because  by  this  means 
one  is  liable  to  take  that  for  the  church  in  the  fifteenth  or  six- 
teenth age  which  it  may  be  is  not  so.  For  in  that  visible 
body  which  they  call  the  church  mixed,  there  are  two  parties, 
the  one  which  is  properly  the  church,  and  the  other  which  is 
not;  the  one  which  is  the  wheat  that  the  Son  of  God  has 
sown,  and  the  other  which  is  the  tares  sown  by  the  hand  of 
the  enemy  ;  the  one  which  is  the  good  seed,  and  the  other 
which  is  the  chaff.  But  it  may  so  fall  out  that  the  tares 
should  exceed  the  wheat,  and  that  a  heap  of  chaff  should  c0- 
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ver  the  good  seed,  and  by  consequence  the  conformity  which 
they  pretend  to  have  with  that  church,  might  be  nothing  else 
but  a  conformity  with  the  chaff  and  the  tares,  and  not  with 
the  wheat,  which  would  be  the  greatest  of  all  illusions.  But 
if  they  took  the  former  way,  they  would  be  in  no  danger  of 
falling  into  that  error,  because  we  know  that  in  the  church  of 
the  apostles  the  wheat  exceeded  the  tares,  the  good  grain 
the  chaff,  and  that  which  appeared  to  their  eyes  was  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  not  of  the  wicked  one,  whence  it  follow» 
that  they  could  not  be  deceived  in  taking  one  unity  for  ano- 
ther. This  then  is  the  way  that  we  hold,  and  which  by  the 
grace  of  God  gives  us  great  peace  of  conscience  ;  those  who 
follow  the  other,  ought  to  take  heed  that  they  go  not  from  it. 
See  here  my  First  answer,  the  Second  is,  That  that  which 
regards  the  essence  of  the  church,  never  ought  to  be  con- 
founded with  that  which  regards  only  its  condition.  The 
church,  as  I  have  already  so  often  said,  consists  only  in  the 
truly  just  and  faithful,  and  not  in  that  confused  heap  of  the 
worldly  who  assemble  with  them  under  the  same  ministry, 
and  who  partake  of  the  same  sacraments.  That  therefore 
which  makes  the  essence  of  the  church,  is  the  true  faith, 
piety,  and  charity,  and  it  is  most  true  that  those  virtues  can- 
not be  without  the  true  doctrine,  disentangled  from  all  those 
errors  which  separate  us  from  the  communion  of  one  only 
God,  and  the  mediation  of  one  only  Jesus  Christ.  Whence 
it  follows,  that  the  true  and  pure  doctrine  is  the  essence  of  the 
church.  But  it  is  also  true,  that  while  the  foundation  of  the 
true  doctrine  remains  in  a  communion,  and  there  is  yet  left 
there  some  liberty  to  the  minds  and  consciences  of  men,  for 
the  choice  of  the  objects  of  the  faith,  and  practice  of  the  ac- 
tions of  religion,  how  impure  soever  that  communion  may  be. 
whatsoever  errors  may  be  taught  there,  whatsoever  false  wor- 
ship they  may  practise  there,  how  corrupted  soever  the  pub- 
He  ministry  may  be,  there  is  always  a  means  there  to  sepa- 
rate the  good  from  the  bad,  and  to  secure  one's  self  from  thil 
in  holding  to  the  other,  without  falling  into  hypocrisy 3  oi 
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acting  against  the  dictates  of  one's  conscience  by  false  shows. 
But  I  affirm  this  to  be  the  condition  of  that  visible  commu- 
nion that  we  call  the  Latin  Church  immediately  before,  the 
Reformation.  I  acknowledge  that  transsubstantiation  v.  as 
believed  there,  the  real  presence,  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass, 
the  merit  of  good  works,  purgatory,  human  satisfactions,  in- 
dulgences, the  monarchy  of  the  Pope;  that  they  religiously 
worshipped  the  images  of  God  there,  and  those  of  the  saints; 
that  in  those  days  they  gave  a  religious  worship  to  relics; 
that  they  adored  the  eucharist  there  as  being  the  very  person 
of  Jesus  Christ;  that  they  then  invocated  the  saints;  and,  in 
a  word,  that  they  then  believed  and  practised  all  that  which 
they  now  believe  and  practise  in  the  Church  of  Rome.  But 
the  foundation  of  Christianity  was  as  yet  there,  and  we  may 
truly  say,  that  in  that  good  which  there  was  there,  they  had 
light  enough  to  reject  that  which  was  bad.  That  command- 
ment alone,  Thou  shalt  worship  one  only  God,  was  enough 
to  let  a  good  soul  know  that  he  ought  not  to  adore  either 
saints  or  angels,  or  to  call  upon  them,  or  render  any  religious 
worship  to  their  images  and  relics,  nor  to  take  any  creature 
for  the  object  of  this  devotion.  The  doctrine  of  the  sacrifice 
of  Jesus  Christ  upon  the  cross,  and  that  of  his  sitting  on  the 
right  hand  of  God,  was  sufficient  to  make  them  reject  those 
of  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  the  real  presence,  transubstan- 
tiation,  the  adoration  of  the  host,  human  satisfactions,  indul- 
gences, and  purgatory.  For  it  is  true  that  the  religion  then 
was  composed  of  two  contradictory  parties  that  overthrew 
one  another;  those  who  took  things  on  the  wrong  side  de- 
stroyed the  good  by  the  bad;  for  in  adoring,  for  example,  the 
saints  and  angels,  they  overthrew  that  good  doctrine,  Thou 
shalt  worship  one  only  God:  in  believing  the  sacrifice  of  the 
mass,  and  transubstantiation,  they  annihilated,  in  effect,  the 
sacrifice  of  the  cross,  and  they  removed  as  much  as  in  them 
lay  Jesus  Christ  from  the  right  hand  of  his  Father.  But  those 
who  took  things  in  a  good  sense  destroyed  on  the  contrary 
the  evil  by  the  good;   for  in  adoring  one  only  God,  they 
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taught  others  not  to  pay  any  religious  worship  to  creatures; 
in  placing  their  confidence  in  the  death  of  .Jesus  Christ  fur 
their  sakes,  they  learned  to  reject  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass, 
all  human  satisfactions;  and  in  seriously  believing  thai  .Icsus 
Christ  was  in  heaven,  they  were  disabused  about  his  corpo- 
real presence  on  the  altars.     In  fine,  they  could  each  in  par- 
ticular very  well  do  what  our  fathers  did  altogether  when  they 
reformed  themselves,  for  their  reformation  wrought  nothing 
but  what  the  same  doctrine,  which  they  had,  taught  them: 
one  only  God,  and  one  only  Jesus  Christ,  made  them  reject 
all  that  they  rejected.     Besides,  it  is  certain  that  the  greatest 
part  of  those  things  which  we  believe  contrary  to  the  truo 
faith,  were  then  taught  and  received  and  practised  in  the 
Latin  Church  more  by  force  of  custom,  than  any  public  au- 
thority that  could  impose  any  necessity  on  men's  consciences, 
even  according  to  the  principles  of  the  Church  of  Rome  at 
this  day,  which  leaves  private  men  liberty  enough  to  reject 
them.     And  when  they  should  come  to  be  even  publicly  de- 
termined with  all  the  necessary  formalities,  which  they  have 
not  been  yet,  there  would  always  remain  to  every  private 
man  a  natural  right  to  examine  and  reject  them,  since  the 
authority  of  men,  bow  great  soever  it  be,  can  never  bind  the 
consciences  of  the  faithful.     We  do  not  therefore  question 
but  that  God  has  always  preserved  under  that  ministry,  a 
great  number  of  persons  who  have  made  that  separation  of 
the  good  from  the  ill,  and  it  is  in  those  that  the  church  may 
subsist.     But  besides  those,  how  many  simple  people  were 
there,  whose  own  simplicity  and  ignorance  hid  them  from 
those  errors  that  then  reigned  in  the  ministry.     They  knew 
enough  to  believe  in  one  only  God,  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost,  their  Creator  and  Father,  and  in  one  only  Jesus  Christ 
their  Redeemer,  born,  crucified,  and  raised  again  for  I  hem, 
and  to  practise  without  superstition  all  the  actions  of  Chris- 
tian piety  that  those  doctrines  inspired  into  them;  but  they 
did  not  know  enough  to  believe  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass, 
transubstantiation,  the  real  presence,  human  satisfactions; 
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the  merit  of  good  works,  and  a  multitude  of  other  things  that 
did  not  enter  into  them.  Their  knowledge  was  bounded  with 
the  articles  of  the  Creed,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  Ten 
Commandments,  which  they  received  with  all  the  submission 
of  their  hearts,  and  which  they  laboured  to  practise  the  best 
that  they  could,  and  we  ought  not  to  doubt  that  that  know- 
ledge alone,  plain  and  disentangled  from  all  error,  which  they 
had,  furnished  them  with  a  sufficient  direction  for  their  sal- 
vation, without  their  being  bound  to  make  a  more  express 
rejecting  of  those  doctrines  they  did  not  understand.  But 
supposing  that  they  had  a  knowledge  of  them,  I  say  that  we 
ought  carefully  to  distinguish  two  sorts  of  times;  the  one.  in 
which  the  falseness  of  a  doctrine  or  worship  is  not  so  clearly 
discovered,  and  open  to  men's  eyes,  that  there  should  be  only 
a  voluntary  blindness  or  an  ill  prejudice  that  should  hinder  us 
from  acknowledging  and  understanding  how  that  doctrine 
and  that  worship  are  contrary  to  the  true  faith  and  piety; 
and  the  other,  in  which  that  falseness  and  contrariety  are  so 
openly  or  publicly  manifested,  that  one  cannot  be  ignorant  of 
them,  or  not  see  them  without  voluntarily  shutting  one's  eyes. 
For  in  the  second  of  those  times,  every  one  is  bound,  for  the 
integrity  of  his  faith  and  religion,  and  the  preservation  of  his 
soul,  earnestly  and  publicly  to  reject  those  errors,  to  avoid 
them  with  an  aversion,  to  withdraw  from  those  assemblies 
where  they  are  'either  taught  or  practised,  and  not  to  take 
part,  how  little  soever;  or  if  any  do,  they  have  no  excuse  for 
their  crime,  and  this  is  the  time  wherein  we  are  at  this  day. 
But  as  to  the  former,  it  is  enough  not  to  be  corrupted  with 
them,  without  any  absolute  necessity  of  testifying  publicly 
that  strong  aversion.  In  the  second  time,  they  ought  to  look 
on  those  kind  of  things  as  they  are  in  effect,  because  they  are 
fully  discovered,  and  they  may  be  seen  in  all  that  have  them 
to  be  opposite  to  the  glory  of  God  and  the  salvation  of  men. 
But  that  obligation  can  never  be  so  strong  in  the  first  time, 
because  there  one  has  neither  the  same  light,  nor  the  same 
helps,  nor  the  same  liberty  to  own  them  to  be  such  as  they 
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are:  not  only  more  natural  light  dictates  this  distinction,  but 
Jesus  Christ  himself  has  very  well  established  it  in  the  Gos- 
pel; "  If  I  hid  not  come,"  says  he,  uand  spoken  unto  them, 
they  had  not  had  sin  ;  but  now  they  hive  no  cloke  fur  their 
sin:"  (John  15.  22.)  which  evidently  establishes  those  two 
seasons  I  spoke  of;  the  one,  wherein  the  manifestation  of 
good  and  evil  is  not  yet  so  thoroughly  made,  that  one  can  ac- 
knowledge them  in  their  greatest  latitude;  and  the  ol  er, 
wherein  it  is  so  that  one  cannot  without  a  crime  know  it  con- 
fusedly. But  I  say  that  before  the  Reformation  they  were 
in  that  first  time  in  regard  of  that  which  we  call  the  errors 
and  superstitions  of  the  Church  of  Rome;  they  were  neither 
so  well  examined,  nor  so  clearly  discovered,  as  they  hue 
been  since;  the  faithful  then  could  nor,  Openly  believe  nnd 
practise  them,  for  that  could  not  be  done  according  to  us  in 
any  time  without  destroying  the  true  faith  and  piety  ;  but 
they  could  look  upon  them  with  a  greater  indifference,  beir 
them  with  far  less  pain,  nor  cease  for  all  that  from  frequent- 
ing their  assemblies,  from  holding  their  pence,  and  contenting 
themselves  with  keeping  their  own  righteousness. 

See  here  after  what  manner  we  believe  that  the  essence  of 
the  church  was  preserved  before  the  Reformation.  HowT 
corrupted  soever  the  ministry  was,  the  foundation  of  Chris- 
tianity remained  there,  and  God  yet  had  his  remnant  there 
according  to  the  election  of  grace,  that  is  to  say,  his  truly 
faithful.  It  was  those  alone  in  all  that  great  mixed  body, 
who  were  the  church,  for  they  only  were  in  communion  with 
God  and  his  Son,  fhey  alone  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  (he  Gos- 
pel covenant;  to  them  only,  how  small  a  number  soever  I  ey 
were,  pertained  all  the  rights  and  advantages  of  the  church, 
of  the  external  society,  of  assemblies,  of  the  ministry,  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  of  the  sacraments,  government  and  d 
pline,  according  to  the  inviolable  maxim  of  St.  Paul,  "  All 
things  are  yours,  whether  Paul,  orApoflos,  or  Cephas,  or 
the  world,  or  life,  or  death,  or  things  present,  or  Htfhg  ho 
«ome,  all  are  yours,  and  ye  are  Christ's,  and  Christ  is  God's." 

VOL.  II.  2  G 
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1  Cor.  3.  21..  .23.  All  the  rest  then  which  were  without 
in  that  mixed  body  which  they  call  the  Latin  Church,  and 
which  had  any  relation  to  that  religion,  was  not  of  the  es- 
sence of  the  church,  but  its  state,  the  mixture  of  errors  and 
abuses  with  the  sound  doctrine,  the  corruptions  of  worship, 
the  vices  of  the  ministry,  the  superstitious  ceremonies,  the 
form  of  government,  the  religious  as  they  speak,  that  is  to 
say,  the  divers  orders  of  monks,  the  different  degrees  of  the 
hierarchy,  feasts,  processions,  fasts;  and,  in  a  word,  all  that 
which  has  been  noted  in  the  objection,  and  in  which  that 
church  was  then  different  from  the  Protestant.  All  that  I 
say  belonged  to  the  condition  of  the  church  then,  and  could 
by  consequence  be  changed  without  making  either  the  one 
or  the  other  a  new  church.  That  the  faithful  found  them- 
selves insensibly  overpowered  by  almost  an  infinite  number 
of  worldlings  who  mingled  themselves  with  them,  as  tares 
with  the  wheat  ;  that  those  worldlings  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  pulpits,  the  ministry,  the  councils,  that  they 
brought  in  errors,  superstitions,  and  abuses,  that  they  changed 
the  form  of  the  government  of  the  church,  and  that  of  the 
public  worship,  all  that  does  not  respect  the  essence  of  the 
church,  which  consists  only  in  the  true  faith,  but  its  condi- 
tion ;  so  that  when  our  fathers  reformed  those  things,  we  may 
well  say  they  changed  the  state  of  the  church  in  their  days, 
but  not  that  they  changed  the  church,  nor  that  they  made  a 
new  one;  and  their  church  will  not  cease  notwithstanding 
that  change  to  be  joined  by  a  true  succession  of  times  and 
persons  to  that  which  was  before.  A  town,  full  of  strangers 
who  make  themselves  more  powerful  there,  left  desolate  by 
those  popular  diseases  which  those  strangers  brought  thither, 
and  filled  with  those  disorders  which  they  caused,  does  not 
cease  to  be  the  same  town  by  a  true  succession  of  times  and 
persons,  when  those  strangers  should  quit  it,  and  its  good  ci- 
tizens be  established  in  their  just  and  lawful  state  :  as  hereto- 
fore Rome,  sacked  by  the  Goths,  did  not  cease  to  be  the  same 
Home,  when  it  was  freed  from  them;  and  a  river  swelling 
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with  the  waters  of  the  neighbouring  brooks,  thai  make  it 
overflow  the  fields  and  break  over  its  banks,  is  yet  the  same 
river  when  those  waters  go  bark,  and  retire  into  their  ordi- 
nary channel. 


CHAP.  Ill 


THAT  THE  MINISTRY  EXERCISED  IN  THE  COMMUNION 
OF  THE  PROTESTANTS  IS  LAWFUL,  AND  THAT  Till 
CALL  OF  THEIR  MINISTERS  IS  SO  ALSO. 

WE  come  now  to  justify  the  right  that  we  have  to  the  Gospel 
ministry,  and  to  defend  our  call  not  only  against  the  ordinary 
objections  of  those  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  but  also  against 
the  accusations  of  the  author  of  the  Prejudices  in  particular. 
For  that  author,  who  thinks  it  meritorious  to  go  beyond 
others,  especially  in  his  passions,  is  not  contented  merely  (o 
say,  that  we  are  "  pastors  without  mission,  and  ministers 
without  a  call,"  but  by  a  heat  of  zeal  obstinately  adhering  to 
him,  he  calls  us  "  thieves  and  robbers,  tyrants,  rebels,  false 
pastors,  and  sacrilegious  usurpers  of  the  authority  of  Jesus 
Christ."*  Nevertheless,  as  those  reproaches  are  nothing  else 
but  the  effect  of  his  ill  humour,  it  will  be  no  hard  matter  to 
shew  him,  that  all  the  conditions  that  we  can  rationally  re- 
quire to  make  a  ministry  just  and  lawful,  are  to  be  found  in 
that  of  the  Protestant  ministers,  and  that,  thanks  be  to  God, 
they  can  reproach  them  with  nothing  on  that  occasion.  This 
is  that  which  I  design  to  shew  in  this  Chapter,  and  to  this 
effect  I  shall  first  propose  some  observations  which  I  judge 
necessary  for  the  unfolding  of  that  question. 

I  say  then  in  the  first  place,  That  we  do  not  here  dispute 
about  the  call  that  our  fathers  had  for  a  reformation,  bul  onl) 
of  that  which  they  had,  and  which  we  have  after  them,  for  ths 

•  Prejug.  ch.  4.  p.  89,  83. 
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ordinary  ministry  of  the  Gospel.  For  we  ought  to  take  great 
heed  lest  we  confo  and,  as  the  author  of  the  Prejudices  has 
doue,  those  two  sorts  of  calls  that  we  acknowledge  our  fa- 
thers to  have  hid,  and  which  the  Church  of  Rome  disputes 
with  them.  For,  that  which  they  had  to  reform  themselves, 
that  i*  to  say,  to  reject  that  which  we  call  their  errors  and 
superstitions  which  were  brought  into  the  Latin  Church,  and 
that  which  regards  the  ordinary  preaching  of  the  word  of  the 
Gospel,  the  administration  of  the  sacraments,  and  the  exer- 
cise o." discipline — these  two  calls  are  wholly  different.  The 
one,  which  is  that  of  the  Reformation,  is  ofri^ht  common  to 
all  Christians,  there  being  no  one  who  is  not  lawfully  called, 
by  his  baptism,  to  destroy  errors  contrary  to  the  nature  or 
purity  of  the  true  faith,  and  to  exhort  his  neighbours  to  do 
the  same  thing,  for  the  interest  of  his  own  salvation,  and  that 
of  the  glory  of  God,  as  I  have  already  shewn  in  my  Second 
Fart.  From  whence  it  follows,  that  in  that  respect  they  can 
have  nothing  to  say  against  our  fathers,  and  much  less  against 
those  whom  they  call  the  first  Reformers,  since  being,  as  they 
were,  in  public  offices,  they  had  more  of  a  call  for  that  than 
was  necessary.  The  other,  which  is  that  which  respects  the 
ordinary  preaching  of  the  word  of  the  Gospel,  the  administra- 
tion of  the  sacraments,  and  the  exercise  of  discipline,  is  not 
common  to  every  private  man.  On  the  contrary,  no  one 
ought  on  his  own  head  to  thrust  himself  in  without  being: 
lawfully  called.  The  reason  of  this  difle  ence  is,  that  the 
Reformation  consisted  in  the  mere  acts  of  faith  and  charity, 
which  aie  those  particular  acts  that  none  can  dispense  with, 
because  no  one  can  say  that  it  does  not  belong  to  him  to  be  of 
the  true  faith,  or  to  he  charitable;  but  the  preaching  of  the 
word,  the  administration  of  the  s^enments,  and  the  exercise 
of  discipline,  are  those  ;>cts  pf  authority  that  no  one  can  do  in 
his  ovvn  name,  bat  in  the  nam<'  of  another,  that  is  to  say,  in 
the  name  of  God,  or  in  the  aacae  of  the  who'e  church,  so  that 
he  ought  to  be  lawfully  authorized  to  do  them.  It  is  then 
thi«  latter  call  that  we  are  concur ned  about  in  this  question. 
2,  In  the  second  place,  we  mutt  note,  That  we  do  not  here 
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any  more  dispute  about  that  extraordinary  ministry  which 
Jesus  Christ  himself  immediately  communicated  to  hi* 
ties,  to  give  men  the  first  call  to  the  Christian  faith,  and  to 
assemble  them  in  a  society.  For  our  fathers  did  not  enaka 
any  new  convocation,  nor  any  new  society,  nor  any  aevi 
church,  as  I  have  shewn  in  the  two  foregoing  Chapters: 
they  did  not  preach  a  new  testament  or  a  new  covenant  dif- 
fering from  that  which  the  apostles  preached:  (hey  were  not 
qualified  either  as  new  apostles,  or  new  prophets,  or  new 
evangelists:  they  did  not  bring  with  them  any  new  r<\<  !  ;- 
tion  to  the  world;  but  they  purged  and  reformed  the  cor- 
rupted state  of  religion  and  the  church  by  the  same  Scriptures 
that  the  apostles  left  us;  they  laboured  to  reduce  tilings 
into  their  ancient  and  natural  state;  and  for  the  res!,  they 
preached  the  same  Gospel,  and  administered  the  same  e 
ments,  that  the  apostles  left,  and  which  had  always  sub  i 
notwithstanding  tiie  corruptions  wherein  they  were  plunged. 
In  a  word,  they  did  not  set  up  any  thing  new,  for  which  they 
can  with  any  colour  of  reason  require  an  immediate  mis* 
either  froai  God,  or  Jesus  Christ  his  Son.  We  speak  there* 
fore  here  only  of  the  same  ordinary  ministry  that  the  apos- 
tles established  in  the  Christian  Church,  as  they  called  or 
formed  it,  and  which  was  there  appointed,  to  help  its  preser- 
vation and  purgation.  This  is  that  ministry  which  we  do 
not  pretend  to  have  anewT,  but  that  ancient  and  perpetual  one 
which  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles  left  to  the  church  when 
they  had  converted  it  to  the  Christian  faith. 

3.  In  the  third  place,  We  must  know,  that  to  judge  w.  !i 
of  the  validity  or  invalidity  of  a  ministry,  we  ought  to  cons»* 
der  it  in  three  respects:  1.  Jn  respect  of  the  things  then»* 
selves  that  are  taught  and  practised  in  it.  SI.  I:t  resped  of 
the  body,  that  is  to  say,  the  society,  where  it  is  exer 
3.  In  respect  of  the  persons  who  exercise  it  in  that  society» 
In  regard  of  the  first,  the  ministry  of  the  .lews,  the  I'* 
and  the  Mahometan*,  is  w  icked  and  sacrilegious  boeaftM  the 
things  that  are  taught  there  are  impious.     In  the  second,  the 
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ministry  of  the  Donatists  and  Luciferians,  which  was  good 
and  Christian  in  itself,  because  there  was  nothing  ill  taught 
and  practised  in  it,  yet  it  was  notwithstanding  vicious,  be- 
cause it  was  exercised  in  schismatical  societies,  which  had  no 
right  to  have  a  ministry  apart,  and  to  live  in  a  state  of  sepa-^ 
ration.  For  the  third,  the  ministry  of  an  intruder,  a  usurper* 
a  simoniac,  howsoever  good  it  be  in  itself,  however  it  be  set 
up  in  a  lawful  society,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  true  church,  yet 
it  is  notwithstanding  bad  and  unlawful,  through  the  defect  of 
his  personal  call. 

4.  In  the  fuurth  place,  We  must  here,  before  we  go  any  . 
further,  make  use  of  the  same  distinction,  upon  this  subject 
of  the  ministry,  that  we  have  used  in  the  preceding  Chapter 
upon  the  subject  of  the  church  ;  I  mean,  that  we  ought  to 
place  a  great  difference  between  that  which  makes  the  essence 
of  the  ministry,  and  that  which  belongs  only  to  its  state. 
For  that  which  is  essential  to  the  Gospel  ministry  cannot  be 
changed  so  as  to  make  another  ministry,  and  by  consequence 
a  false,  sacrilegious,  and  criminal  ministry,  since  there  can 
be  but  one  alone,  good  and  lawful  ;  and  on  the  contrary,  the 
essence  of  a  ministry  remaining  the  same  and  entire,  it  must 
needs  be  said  that  it  is  the  same  ministry,  though  as  to  what 
respects  its  state  it  should  have  received  a  change.  The  es- 
sence of  the  Gospel  ministry  consists  in  the  teaching  the  sav- 
ing Christian  truth,  without  excluding  any  article  that  is  ne- 
cessary to  the  subsistence  of  the  true  faith,  piety,  and  holi- 
ness, in  dispensing  the  true  sacraments  that  Jesus  Christ  has 
established  in  his  church,  and  in  guiding  the  people  in  such 
a  manner  as  helps  to  preserve  the  religious  society,  or  which 
at  least  does  not  absolutely  destroy  it.  Its  state  is  either 
good  or  bad  ;  the  good  state  is  then  when  there  is  such  a  pu- 
rity in  the  ministry  that  only  Christian  truths  are  taught 
there,  and  wherein  those  are  taught  in  all  their  force  and  na- 
tural beauty,  with  all  the  diligence  and  care  that  men  assisted 
by  the  grace  of  God  are  capable  of;  and  when  the  sacra- 
ments also  are  purely  administered  according  to  the  institu- 
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tion  of  Jesus  Christ,  without  addition  or  diminution,  and  with 
all  the  decency,  modesty,  simplicity,  gravity,  and  circumspec- 
tion, that  those  mysteries  of  the  Christian  religion  require, 
so  that  God  may  be  glorified,  and  his  kingdom  more  and 
more  established  in  the  hearts  of.men,  and  when  further  the 
church  is  governed  by  just, Wise,  prudent,  charitable  and  well- 
executed  laws,  after  a  way  that  does  not  destroy,  but  edify. 
In  fine,  that  good  consists  also  in  this,  that  those  who  exer- 
cise this  ministry  receive  it  by  just  and  lawful  ways,  which 
are  proper  to  draw  the  blessing  of  God  upon  them  and  their 
labours,  and  that  they  behave  themselves  worthily,  quitting 
themselves  with  a  good  conscience  in  the  charge  committed 
to  them.  The  bad  estate  of  the  church,  on  the  contrary,  is 
then  when  that  ministry  is  found  to  be  mingled  with  errors 
and  superstitions,  when  the  sacraments  are  altered  and 
corrupted,  when  the  government  of  it  is  worldly,  or  unjust, 
or  tyrannical,  or  confused,  when  those  who  fill  up  that  mi- 
nistry, take  it  by  evil,  or  wicked,  scandalous,  and  unlawful 
ways,  and  behave  themselves  unworthily  in  it.  The  good 
state  of  the  ministry  is  a  thing  that  is  the  most  to  be  wished 
for  in  the  world,  and  most  proper  to  preserve  the  faith,  piety, 
holiness,  peace,  comfort,  and  public  rejoicing  in  the  church  ; 
and  the  bad  state  is  the  most  to  be  feared  of  any  thing  in  the 
world,  and  that  which  we  ought  to  labour  the  most  to  remedy. 
Nevertheless  we  are  not  to  think  that  the  ministry  may  not 
yet  subsist  in  that  bad  state,  as  our  bodily  life  does  not  cease 
to  subsist  in  the  midst  of  languishing,  and  heaps  of  diseases. 
5.  In  the  fifth  place,  We  ought  carefully  to  distinguish 
the  ministry  considered  precisely  in  itself,  and  the  same  mi- 
nistry inasmuch  as  it  is  occupied  or  possessed  by  persons 
who  are  invested  in  it;  or  if  you  will,  we  ought  to  distinguish 
the  ministry  and  the  ministers,  for  there  is  a  very  great 
difference  between  the  one  and  the  other,  as  in  a  civil  society 
there  is  a  great  difference  between  the  magistracy  and  the 
magistrate;  the  magistracy  is  an  office,  the  magistrate  is  a 
person  who  possesses  that  office  ;  the  office  remains  always. 
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the    persons  are  changed    by  death  or  otherwise.      This 
distinction  is  not  hard  to  be  conceived,  but  it  is  nevertheless 
of  vorv  great  use  in  the  nritter  we  are  upon:   for  the  minis- 
try considered  in  itself'  is  immediately  of  divine  establish- 
ment; whereas  the  persons  that  are  raised  to  it,  are  raised 
thither  by  means  of  men,  and  if  their  call  be  divine,  as  it  is  in 
effect,  it  is  no  otherwise  than  mediately  so;  lor  they  are  men 
who  call  them  to  it,  although  they  do  it  by  the  authority  of 
Ood.     It  is  then  certain  thai  when  God  has  established  the 
ministry,  he  has  not  only  established  all  that  which  it  ought 
to  have  essential  to  it,  but  he  has  also  established  it  dc  jure 
and  de  facte  in  a  good  state  ;  I  mean,  he  has  not  only  laid  an 
obligation  upon  ministers  faithfully  to  discharge  all  the  func- 
tions of  so  great  a  charge,  but  that  he  has  even  chosen 
persons  who  have  most  faithfully  acquitted  themselves  of  it. 
But  it  has  not  been  always  the  same  in  those  who  have  been 
called  by  men  ;  for  as  human  judgments  are  so  short-sighted, 
that  they  cannot  pierce  through  the  hearts  of  men,  and  as 
they  are  mixed  with  a  great  many  imperfections,  the  ministry 
may  be  committed  to  persons  who  are  insensibly  corrupted> 
either  through  their  ignorance  or  through  oiier  inclinations 
yet  more  criminal  than  ignorance;  and  it  is  from  that  human 
intervention  that  the  bad  state  of  the  ministry  proceeds.     If 
God  would  always  send  them  immediately,  as  he  did  his 
apostles  and  evangelists,  there  won  id  be  some  ground  to 
believe,  that  it  would  never  be  remote  from  its  first  institu- 
tion ;  hut  since  they  are  men  who  send  them,  no  one  can  deny 
that  it  Cannot  be  corrupted  through  that  channel,  for  God  has 
never  promised  any  thing  to  the  contrary  in  that  matter. 
God  has  not  promised  that  he  would  accompany  those  elec- 
tions and  human  calls  with  an  infallible  spirit,  that  should 
give  them  all  a  happy  success:  and  besides  that  the  experience 
of  all  past  ages  contradicts  it,  Jesus  Christ  himself  seems 
purposely  to  have  forbidden  such  a  rash  imagination;  for 
although  he  knew  the  heart,  and  the  thoughts  of  it,  yet  never- 
theless he  would  have  a  Judas  added  to  the  number  of  his 
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first  disciples,  and  he  permitted  that  a  Nicholas,  who  was 
afterwards  the  head  of  the  sect  of  the  Nicolaitans,  should 
have  a  part  in  the  election  that  the  church  made  of  her  first 
deacons,  to  give  us  to  understand  that  it  was  not  his  intention 
actually  to  hinder  the  ministry  from  ever  falling  into  very 
bad  hands. 

6.  We  must  note,  in  the  sixth  place,  That  although  the 
church  and  the  ordinary  ministry  which  we  speak  of  are  two 
things  naturally  joined  together,  yet  it  is  not  the  church  that 
depends  upon  the  ministry,  but  it  is  the  ministry,  on  the 
contrary,  that  depends  upon  the  church.  For  the  ordinary 
pastors  were  not  established  but  when  the  church  was  first 
formed,  and  when  care  was  taken  for  its  preservation  and 
propagation,  so  that  naturally  it  preceded  pastors.  The 
church  was  produced  at  first  by  the  extraordinary  ministry  of 
the  apostles;  the  first  thing  which  they  proposed  was  not  to 
make  ordinary  pastors,  but  true  believers.  They  called  men 
to  the  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ,  they  assembled  them  toge- 
ther, they  united  them  in  a  society,  before  they  provided  for 
the  upholding  of  that  society  in  setting  up  an  ordinary  mi- 
nistry in  the  midst  of  it.  They  first  took  care  for  the  birth  of 
the  new  creature,  and  after  they  procured  it  breasts  to  nourish 
it:  therefore  it  is,  that  the  ordinary  ministers  were  called 
pastors,  in  reference  to  shepherds  who  fed  and  led  their 
flocks  ;  they  were  called  presbyters  or  elders ,  with  reference 
to  the  senators  among  the  Jews;  they  were  called  bishops, 
that  is,  overseers  or  superintendants,  by  an  allusion  to  the 
superintendants  of  victuals  among  the  Greeks,  who  were 
called  bishops  also.  But  the  shepherds  suppose  their  flocks, 
the  chosen  senators  among  the  people  suppose  the  people, 
the  superintendants  or  overseers  suppose  those  over  whom 
they  gave  a  right  of  super  intendance  and  inspection.  The 
ordinary  ministers  therefore  suppose  the  church,  and  not  t;i< 
church  the  ministers  ;  she  is  not,  because  they  are,  but  they 
on  the  contrary  because  she  is;  she  does  not  dwe  Iter  being  to 
them,  but  they  theirs  to  her.    This  truth  will  yet  appear  mon. 

VOL.  II.  2  TI 
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clearly,  if  we  set  before  their  eyes  what  I  have  already  said  in 
the  First  Chapter  of  this  Fourth  Part,  That  the  ordinary  mi- 
nistry is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  the  being  of  a  church, 
but  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  its  well  being,  and  to  hinder 
it  from  falling  into  ruin.  For  when  the  faithful  should  have 
no  pastors,  they  would  yet  be  joined  together  in  a  society, 
since  it  is  grace  and  faith  that  unite  them,  and  not  the 
ministry.  And  as  in  the  civil  society  it  is  the  nature  and  not 
the  magistrate  that  unites  men,  and  that  after  men  are  united 
in  a  society,  the  magistrate  is  made  for  the  sake  of  order,  and 
by  the  necessity  of  the  preservation  of  that  society;  so  that  it 
is  the  society  that  makes  the  magistrate,  and  not  the  magis- 
trate the  society:  so  here  it  is  the  same;  the  faith  and  grace 
assemble  men  into  a  religious  society,  they  are  those  things 
that  make  the  church,  and  afterward  the  ministry  arises  for 
the  sake  of  order,  and  to  help  the  preservation  of  the  church, 
and  so  naturally  it  is  the  church  that  produces  the  ordinary 
ministry,  and  not  the  ordinary  ministry  that  produces  the 
church.  The  church  was  the  fruit  of  the  extraordinary  mi- 
nistry of  the  apostles  and  evangelists,  that  ministry  produced 
it  ill  first,  and  not  only  produced  it,  but  it  has  always  since 
made  use  of  that  means  or  that  source  for  its  subsistence;  and 
we  may  truly  say  that  it  yet  produces  it,  and  that  it  will 
produce  it  unto  the  end  of  the  world,  for  it  is  the  faith  that 
makes  and  always  will  make  the  church  ;  and  it  is  the  ministry 
of  the  apostles  which  makes  and  will  always  make  the  faith. 
It  is  their  voice  that  calls  Christians  together  at  this  day,  it  is 
their  word  that  assembles  them,  and  their  teaching  that  unites 
them.  It  is  certain  that  the  ministry  of  the  apostles  was 
singular,  that  is  to  say,  exclusively  their  own,  without  suc- 
cession, without  communication,  without  propagation;  but  it 
ought  not  to  be  thought  that  it  was  also  as  transitory  a  mi- 
nistry as  that  of  other  men,  for  it  is  perpetual  in  the  church; 
death  has  not  shut  their  mouths  as  it  has  the  others,  they 
speak,  they  instruct,  they  incessantly  spread  abroad  the  faith, 
piety,  and  holiness,  among  the  souls  of  Christians  ;  and  there 
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is  not  another  fountain  from  whence  those  virtues  can  descend, 
but  from  them.  If  any  demand  of  us,  What  is  that  perpetual 
voice  that  we  ascribe  to  them  ?  we  answer,  That  it  is  the 
doctrine  of  the  New  Testament,  where  they  have  set  down  aU 
the  efficacy  of  their  ministry,  and  the  whole  virtue  of  that 
word  which  gave  a  being  to  the  church.  There  it  is  that 
their  true  chair  and  their  apostolic  see  is,  there  is  the  centre  of 
the  Christian  unity,  there  it  is  that  they  incessantly  call  men. 
and  join  them  into  a  society;  every  other  voice  besides  theirs 
is  false  and  supposititious,  it  is  from  theirs  alone  that  the 
church  proceeds;  and  because  to  assemble  with  those  is  to 
assemble  with  Jesus  Christ,  we  may  very  well  say,  that  not 
to  assemble  with  them,  is  to  disperse  instead  of  assembling. 
But  as  to  the  ordinary  ministry  of  the  pastors,  we  cannot  say 
the  same  thing,  it  is  not  their  voice,  as  it  is  distinct  from  that 
of  the  apostles,  that  begets  the  faith,  that  assembles  Christians 
into  a  society,  or  that  produces  the  church  ;  they  are  no  more 
but  mere  dispensers  of  the  word  of  the  apostles,  or  if  you  will, 
external  instruments  to  make  us  the  better  understand  their 
voice.  Not  only  they  are  not  the  ordinary  pastors  who  gave 
a  being  to  the  church  at  first,  but  yet  further  at  this  day, 
to  speak  properly,  it  is  not  their  word  that  produces  ihe  fait!* 
in  those  who  had  it  not  before;  for  that  which  confirms  it  in 
those  who  have  it,  and  that  which  produces  it  in  those  who 
have  it  not,  is  the  word  of  the  apostles  themselves,  to  whom 
we  must  go  for  direction,  if  we  would  have  good  success. 
They  are  then,  to  speak  properly,  no  more  than  those  exter- 
nal guides  that  God  has  established  in  the  church  to  lead  men 
to  the  Scripture,  and  even  such  guides  as  cannot  hinder  us 
from  going  thither  of  ourselves  if  we  will  ;  and  it  is  the  Scrip- 
ture, the  voice  of  the  apostles,  or,  to  say  better,  the  voice  of 
Jesus  Christ  which  speaks  by  the  apostles,  that  does  all. 
There  is  therefore  a  great  difference  between  those  two  sorts 
of  ministers;  the  one  preceded  the  church,  the  other  follows  it  ; 
the  one  is  immediately  communicated  by  God,  and  the  other 
is  communicated  by  means  of  men  ;  the  one  has  an  indepen- 

2h2 
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dent  and  .  authority  and  infallibility  on  its  side,  and 

•d  to  vices,  disorders,  errors,  and  human 

lor,  and  depending  on  the  church  ;  the  one 

r\  way  divine,  and  the  other  is  partly  divine  and  partly 

7.   From  the  sixth  observation  there  arises  another  not  less 
.  and  that  which  1  have  already  touched  upon  in 
clivers  place'  of  this  Treatise;  that  is,  That  the  ordinary  mi- 
nistry hi  that  belongs  to  the  true  church,  and  of  which 
it  can  never  he  spoiled.     The  reason  of  this  truth  is  taken 

:  the  very  nature  of  the  church.     For  the  church  being  a 

tj  that  God  has  called  together  by  the  ministry  of  his 
aoostles,  ond  which  he  yet  every  day  calls  together  and  up- 
holds by  bis  written  word,  and  the  use  of  his  sacraments,  we 
must  necessarily  say  that  in  forming  it,  he  has  given  it,  in 
that  very  thing  that  he  has  formed  it,  a  sufficient,  full,  and  en- 
tire right",  to  make  use  of  all  the  means  that  may  help  its  pre- 
servation and  upholding,  amongst  which  that  of  the  minis- 
try is  without  doubt  most  considerable.  That  same  Provi- 
dence that  gives  men  a  natural  life,  and  appoints  them  to 

rve  their  life  by  that  food  it  furnishes  them  with,  gives 
them  by  thai  v>  ry  thing  a  right  to  employ  persons  to  gather 
that  food  together  and  to  prepare  it,  to  the  end  they  may 
use  of  it  according  to  what  it  is  designed  for;  and  it 
would  be  a  travagance  to  demand  of  a  man  what  right 

he  has  to  prepare  himself  to  eat  and  drink,  for  he  could  have 
nothing  more  to  say  hut  that  the  nature  that  gave  him  life, 

1  i  at  the  same  time  all  the  right  that  was  necessary, 
to  proi  ide  for  the  upholding  of  that  life!     And,  to  make  use 

other  example,  the  same  nature,  or,  to .  say  better,  the 
same  Providence,  that  assembles  men  together  in  a  civil  so- 
Ch  i  \ .  and  or  I  lins  thorn  in  their  so  uniting  together  to  uphold 

so  ietj  b\  a  rational  order,  does  it  not  give  them  at  the 

Vi  rç  -  tn    time,  md  by  the  same  right  that  assembles  them, 

i  -  il  I ,;   iav\     i         :   '<■•  *o. govern  them  by,  and  to  make 

the  laws  ui  that  bO&ct)  10  be  executed,  to  have  judges  to  de- 
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cide  their  differences,  to  have  remedies  for  the  healing  of  dis- 
eases, and  tradesmen  for  the  public  good:  and  would  it  nofl 
be  an  absurdity  to  demand  of  a  people  what  right  they  had  to 
have  magistrates,  judges,  physicians,  tradesmen,  teachers  of 
commerce,  lawyers,  since  they  could  not  have  a  fuller  and 
juster  right  than  that  which  is  founded  upon  the  reason  of  or- 
der and  the  society  itself  ?     We  need  but  to  apply  these  ex- 
amples to  the  subject  we  are  upon.     The  church  is  a  body 
to  which  God  has  given  a  spiritual  life,  and  he  has  ordained' 
it  to  be  preserved  and  uphelcl  in  the  use  of  mystical  aliments, 
of  which  he  himself  has  made  a  public  magazine  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures  ;  it  is  therefore  evident  that  he  has  given  it,  by  that 
very  thing,  a  right  to  have  ministers  or  pastors  who  should1 
prepare  those  sacred  aliments,  and  season  them  for  its  spiri- 
tual nourishment.     The  church  is  a  religious  society,  com- 
posed of  divers  persons  that  God  himself  has  assembled  to 
live  together,  not  in  confusion,  but  in  order  ;  he  would  have 
that  society  subsist,  he  has  appointed  it  to  uphold  and  pre- 
serve itself,  he  himself  has  suggested  the  means;  he  has  then 
without  doubt  by  that  very  thing  given  a  right  to  have  guides 
to  govern  her,  pastors  to  lead  them  forth  into  the  heavenly 
pastures  of  the  Scriptures,  ministers  to  dispense  the  divine 
sacraments  that  he  has  instituted  for  her,  watchmen  and 
guides  to  be  careful  of  her,  and  to  go  before  her.     In  a  word, 
he  who  has  given  faith,  piety,  and  Christian  holiness  to  the 
church,  has  at  the  same  time  indispensably  obliged  them  to 
these  four  duties  :  one  is,  to  persevere  in  the  exercise  of  those 
virtues  unto  the  end;     another  is,   to  defend  themselves 
against  the  assaults  and  wiles  of  the  enemy  of  their  salva- 
tion;   the  third  is,  to  increase  and  strengthen  themselves 
more  and  more;   and  lastly,   to  propagate  them  as  much 
as  in  us  lies  down  to  our  children,   and   even    amongst 
strangers,  that  is  to  say,  among  those  who  are  not  as  yet  in 
that  relation.     It  follows  therefore  necessarily  that  he  has 
given  to  the  church  a  sufficient,  full,  and  entire  right  for  the- 
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ministry,  since  the  ministry  is  but  a  lit  and  lawful  means  for 
all  these  duties. 

It  could  not  have  a  right  more  lawful  than  that  which  is 
founded  upon  those  indispensable  duties,  for  in  that  case  it  is 
not  only  a  right  that  makes  the  thing  just,  but  it  is  an  obli- 
gation which  necessity  imposes  ;  as  in  the  state,  the  right 
that  every  one  has  to  learn  the  will  of  the  prince  is  indis- 
putable, because  it  is  built  upon  the  obligation  that  lies  upon 
every  one  to  conform  himself  to  it.  It  is  clear  then  that  there 
could  not  have  been  a  right  to  have  ministers  more  lawful 
than  that  of  a  faithful  people,  a  true  church,  since  it  is 
founded  upon  those  four  duties  which  I  have  noted,  that  are 
indispensable,  and  that  give  not  only  a  right,  but  an  obliga- 
tion, to  have  a  ministry.  But  we  ought  here  to  take  notice 
of  the  fallacy  that  their  missionaries  are  wont  to  make,  and 
that  the  author  of  the  Prejudices,  who  has  adopted  their  me- 
thod, would  have  us  make  with  them.  For  see  after -what 
manner  they  argue.  Where  there  is  no  lawful  ministry, 
there  is  no  true  church  ;  but  among  the  Protestants,  there  is 
no  true  church.  1  set  aside  the  question.  Whether  we  have 
or  whether  we  have  not  a  lawful  ministry,  in  the  same  sense 
that  he  intends;  I  will  only  at  present  consider  his  way  of 
reasoning,  that  makes  the  true  church  depend  upon  a  lawful 
ministry:  admitting  that  to  be  a  true  church  where  the  mi- 
nistry is,  and  denying  that  to  be  a  true  church  where  the  mi- 
nistry is  not.  I  say  that  this  is  a  vain,  deceitful,  and  illusory 
way  of  reasoning,  to  which  I  oppose  this  other  argument; 
WThere  there  is  the  true  church,  there  is  a  right  to  a  lawful 
ministry:  but  the  true  church  is  among  the  Protestants; 
therefore  the  right  to  a  lawful  ministry  is  among  the  Protes- 
tants. Of  those  two,  it  is  certain  that  this  latter  is  the  most 
just,  and  almost  the  only  just,  right,  and  natural  way  of  ar- 
guing. For  the  true  church  naturally  goes  before  the  minis- 
try ;  it  does  not  depend  upon  the  ministry,  but  the  ministry 
on  the  contrary  depends  upon  it  :  as,  in  the  civil  society,  the 
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magistracy  depends  upon  the  society,  and  not  the  society 
upon  the  magistracy.  In  the  civil  society,  the  first  thing 
that  must  be  thought  on,  is,  that  nature  made  men;  after- 
wards, we  conceive  that  she  assembled  and  united  them  to- 
gether ;  and  lastly,  that  from  that  union,  that  could  not  sub- 
sist without  order,  magistracy  proceeded.  It  is  the  same 
thing  in  a  religious  society;  the  first  thing  that  grace  did, 
was  to  produce  faith  in  the  hearts  of  men;  after  having  made 
them  believe,  she  united  therm  and  formed  a  mutual  commu- 
nion between  them;  and  because  their  communion  ought 
not  to  be  without  order  and  without  government,  from  thence 
the  ministry  arose.  So  that  a  lawful  ministry  is  after  the 
true  church,  and  depending  upon  it.  It  is  not  a  lawful  mi- 
nistry that  makes  it  to  be  the  true  church,  for  it  is  so  by  the 
truth  of  its  faith,  and  it  would  yet  be  so,  when  it  actually  had 
not  any  ministers;  but  it  is  the  true  church  that  makes  the 
ministry  to  be  lawful,  since  it  is  from  the  truth  of  a  church, 
that  the  justice  of  its  ministry  proceeds.  The  argument 
therefore  of  the  author  of  the  Prejudices  involves  the  dispute 
in  a  ridiculous  circle  ;  for  when  he  would  prove  that  we  are 
not  the  true  church  because  we  have  not  a  lawful  ministry, 
we  maintain,  on  the  contrary,  that  we  have  a  lawful  minis- 
try, because  we  are  the  true  church.  And  he  cannot  say  that 
we  are  the  cause  of  the  ridiculous  circle,  because  our  way  of 
reasoning  follows  the  order  of  nature,  and  his  does  not  follow 
it.  I  admit  that  his  first  proposition,  which  is,  Where  there 
is  no  lawful  ministry  there  is  no  true  church, — is  equivocal. 
For  either  he  understands  by  that  lawful  ministry,  ministers 
actually  established,  or  else  he  means  a  right  to  establish 
them.  If  the  former,  his  proposition  is  false,  for  the  true 
church  may  be  without  having  actually  any  ministers;  that 
is  no  ways  impossible,  as  I  have  already  shewn.  And  if  he 
means  the  latter,  his  proposition  is  not  to  his  purpose,  for  it 
would  maintain  that  the  society  of  the  Protestants  has  a  full 
and  entire  right  to  set  up  ministers  for  its  government,  sup- 
posing that  it  had  the  true  faith,  as  it  may  appear  by  what  I 
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have  said,  and  as  it  will  appear  yet  more  clearly  by  the  fol- 
lowing observation. 

8.  I  say  then,  in  the  eighth  place,  That  the  body  of  the 
church,  that  is  to  say,  properly  and  chiefly  the  society  of  the 
truly  faithful,  not  only  has  the  right  of  the  ministry,  but  that 
it  is  also  that  body  that  makes  a  call  of  persons  to  that  office 
lawful.  This  truth  will  be  confirmed  by  what  I  have  al- 
ready shewn,  without  any  further  need  of  new  proofs.  But 
as  the  question  concerning  the  true  fountain  whence  that  call 
proceeds,  is  itself  alone  almost  all  the  difference  that  is  be- 
tween the  Church  of  Rome  and  us,  about  this  matter,  and  that 
moreover  it  is  extremely  important  to  the  subject  we  are 
upon,  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  examine  it  with  a  little  more 
care.  They  cannot  then  take  it  ill,  that  I  insist  a  little  more 
largely  upon  this  observation  than  I  have  done  upon  the  rest. 
To  make  it  as  clear  as  I  possibly  can,  I  propose  to  treat  of 
three  questions  ;  the  first  shall  be,  To  know  whether  natu- 
rally a  call  belongs  to  the  pastors  only,  excluding  the  laity, 
or  whether  it  belongs  to  the  whole  body  of  the  church.  The 
second,  Whether  in  case  it  belongs  to  the  whole  body  of  the 
church,  it  can  be  said  that  the  church  can  of  itself  spoil  itself 
of  its  right,  or  whether  it  has  lost  it  any  way  that  it  could  be 
supposed  to  have.  And  the  third,  Whether  the  body  of  the 
church  may  confer  calls  immediately  by  itself,  or  whether 
the  church  is  always  bound  to  confer  them  by  means  of  its 
pastors. 

As  to  the  first  of  these  questions,  all  the  difficulty  it  can 
have,  comes  only  from  the  false  idea  of  a  call  that  is  ordinarily 
formed  in  the  Church  of  Rome.  For  first,  they  make  it  a 
sacrament  properly  so  called,  and  they  name  it  the  sacrament 
of  orders.  From  whence  the  thought  readily  arises,  that  the 
body  of  the  people  cannot  confer  a  sacrament.  They  ima- 
gine, next,  that  that  sacrament  impresses  a  certain  character, 
which  they  call  an  indelible  character,  and  which  they  con- 
ceive of  as  a  physical  quality,  or  an  absolute  accident,  as  they 
speak  in  the  school,  and  as  an  inherent  accident,  in  the  soul 
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of  the  minister.  They  persuade  themselves  further,  that  Je- 
sus Chrii  md  his  apostles  left  that  sacrament  and  that  phy- 
sical quality  in  trust  in  the  hands  of  t»he  bishops,  to  be  com- 
municated by  none  but  them.  With  that  they  mix  a  great 
many  ceremonies  and  external  mark.;,  aa  unction,  and  the 
shaving  which  they  call  the  priestly  crown.  They  add  to 
all  that,  priestly  habits,  the  stole,  the  alb,  the  cope,  the  cross, 
the  mitre,  the  rochet,  hood,  pall,  &c.  They  make  mysteri- 
ous alleg  peremonies  and  these  ornaments, 
they  distinguish  those  dignities  into  divers  orders,  they  frame 
à  hierarchy  set  01  hie  pompons  titles  of  prelates,  pri- 
mates, archb  a,  cardinals,  &:c.  They  write. 
great  books  upon  all  these  thi  ;  the  half  of  their  divi- 
nity is  taken  up  g  their  rights,  authority,  privi- 
leges, immui  >iie  grants,  exceptions,  &c.  What 
ground  is  here  that  all  good  men  should  not  believe  that  the 
churchmen  are  at  least  men  of  another  kind  from  all  others, 
and  that  they  are  no  ways  made  of  the  same  bluod,  of  which 
St.  Paul  says  that  God  has  made  all  mankind  ?  Notwith- 
standing, when  we  examine  well  what  that  call  is,  to  form  a 
just  idea  of  it,  we  shall  find  that  properly  it  is  but  a  relation 
that  results  from  the  agreement  of  three  wills,  to  wit,  that  of 
God,  that  of  the  church,  and  that  of  the  person  called:  for 
the  consent  of  these  three  make  all  the  essence  of  that  call  ; 
and  the  other  things  that  may  be  added  to  it,  as  examination, 
election,  ordination,  are  preambulatory  conditions,  or  signs 
and  external  ceremonies,  which  more  respect  the  manner  of 
that  call  than  the  call  itself.  In  effect,  in  a  call  we  can  re- 
mark but  three  interests  that  can  engage  one  to  it;  that  of 
God,  since  he  that  is  called  ought  to  speak  and  act  in  his 
name;  that  of  the  church,  that  ought  to  be  instructed,  served, 
and  governed;  and  that  of  him  who  is  called,  who  ought  to 
fulfil  the  functions  of  his  charge,  and  to  consecraie  his  watch- 
ful diligence,  cares,  and  labours  to  it:  from  whence  it  fol- 
lows, that  that  call  is  sufficiently  formed,  when  God,  the 
church,  and  the  person  called,  come  to  agree;  and  we  cannot 
VOL.  II.     -                                 2  I 
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rationally  conceive  any  thing  else  in  it.  But  as  to  the  will 
of  the  called,  it  does  not  fall  intu  the  question,  for  we  all  ac- 
ki],,  that  no  one  can  be  forced  to  receive  the  office  of 

the  ministry  ;  and  therefore  St.  Paul,  describing  the  qualities 
of  a  bishop,  begins  with  the  desire  to  be  a  bishop;  "  If  any 
man,"  says  he,  "  desire  the  office  of  a  bishop,  he  desireth  a 
d  work."  1  Tim.  3.  1.  We  are  only  then  concerned 
about  the  two  others,  to  wit,  that  of  God,  and  that  of  the 
church.  As  for  the  will  of  the  church,  they  cannot  methinks 
deny,  but  that  natural!}'  it  should  be  that  of  the  whole  body, 
and  not  merely  that  of  the  pastors  that  ought  to  be  required 
to  it.  For  they  are  not  the  pastors  alone  who  have  an  inte- 
rest in  the  call  of  a  man,  it  is  generally  the  whole  body  of  the 
church;  it  is  that  which  ought  to  be,  as  I  have  said,  in- 
structed, served,  and  governed,  it  is  that  which  ought  to  re- 
ceive the  sacraments  from  his  hands  who  is  called,  and  that 
ought  to  be  comforted  and  edified  by  his  word.  Its  consent 
therefore  is  necessary  there,  and  it  is  of  the  essence  of  the 
call  that  it  should  intervene.  As  to  the  will  of  God,  we  both 
agree  that  it  is  not  any  more  made  known  to  men  immedi- 
ately and  expressly;  for  howsoever  we  may  without  doubt 
refer  it  to  a  particular  dispensation  of  his  providence,  the 
qualities,  or,  as  they  speak,  the  extraordinary  talents,  that 
some  persons  have  for  the  exercise  of  that  office,  and  espe- 
cially when  those  talents  are  joined  with  internal  dispositions, 
secret  motions  or  desires  to  employ  them  in  God's  work,  and 
the  advancement  of  his  glory,  we  affirm  that  that  cannot  be 
enough  absolutely  to  conclude  a  divine  revelation.  God  has 
therefore  on  this  occasion  put  his  will  as  a  trust  into  men's 
hands,  and  that  very  thing,  that  he  has  instituted  the  ordinary 
ministry  in  the  church,  contains  a  promise  to  authorize  those 
lawful  calls  that  tliey  shall  give  to  persons  for  that  office. 
We  are  agreed  upon  that  point  ;  it  concerns  us  only  to  know 
who  are  left  in  trust  with  that  will,  the  pastors  alone,  or  the 
whole  body  of  the  church.  Those  of  the  Roman  communion 
pretend  the  former,  and  we  pretend  the  latter. 
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To  decide  this  difference,  I  say,  that  we  cnnnot  rationally 
own  any  other  to  be  left  in  trust  with  the  will  of  God  in  thai 
respect,  than  the  body  to  which  he  himself  has  natumlly 
given  the  right  of  the  ministr}',  for  whose  sake  he  has  insti- 
tuted the  ministry,  and  which  he  has  even  bound  by  an  in- 
dispensable duty  to  have  ministers:  this  body,  I-s-iy,  \\hi.--h 
has  as  great  an  interest  in  it  as  that  of  the  preservation  of  its 
faith,  piety,  and  justice,  and  whose  consent  ought  moreover 
necessarily  to  intervene.  But  that  body  is  that  of  I  he  whole 
church,  and  not  of  the  pastors  only;  it  is  to  that,  as  I  have 
shewn  before,  that  the  ministry  belongs,  it  is  for  the  sake  of 
that  that  God  has  established  it,  it  is  indispensably  bound  to 
have  ministers,  it  has  the  greatest  interest  in  it,  and  it  ought 
even  naturally  to  concur.  It  is  that  therefore  with  which 
God  has  left  his  will  in  trust  as  to  those  calls,  and  by  conse- 
quence it  is  from  thence  that  those  calls  ought  to  proceed,  and 
it  would  be  absurd  to  make  them  flow  from  any  thing  else. 

We  have  already  frequently  said,  that  the  body  of  the  visi- 
ble church,  as  it  is  upon  earth,  is  always  mingled  with  the 
good  and  bad,  with  the  true  believers  and  the  wicked,  and 
that  when  these  two  orders  of  persons  are  set  in  opposition, 
they  are  the  truly  faithful  only,  that  are  properly  the  church 
of  Jesus  Christ;  that  church,  I  say,  which  he  has  appointed 
to  assemble  in  his  name,  to  which  he  has  promised  his  pre- 
sence, to  which  he  has  given  the  keys  of  his  kingdom,  the 
power  of  binding  and  loosing,  and,  in  a  word,  to  which  he 
has  given  the  ministry  and  all  the  rights  that  follow  upon  it, 
or  go  before  it:  so  that  to  be  of  that  church,  it  is  necessary 
to  be  a  true  believer;  and  nobody  without  true  faith  can  have 
that  advantage,  the  profane  and  the  wicked,  as  such,  being 
all  naturally  excluded.  But  it  is  evident  that  the  pastors 
may  not  be  of  the  number  of  those  true  believers  ;  experience 
justifies  that  the  greatest  number  may  forsake  the  true  faith  ; 
and  there  is  no  promise  of  God  that  that  shall  never  happen 
in  respect  of  all  of  them.  It  would  then  be  a  great  rashness 
to  make  those  pastors  alone  depositaries  of  that  will  of  God 
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v*  hereof  we  speak,  and  which  is  essentially  necessary  to  the 
c  i  I  !  of  persons,  since  not  having  any  revelation  which  promises 
t!i  i!  he  will  s  preserve  the  faithful  in  their  body,  none 

can  he  issured  that  since  the  first  rise  of  the  Gospel  till  this 
pre  ni  time  they  have  always  been,  none  can  be  assured 
never  happened,  or  that  it  will  never  fall  out,  that  that 
order  may  not  be  wholly  filled  up  with,  and  possessed  by, 
worldlings  and  hypocrites.  It  would  be  to  deposit  the  will  of 
God  in  a  body  that  might  sometimes  not  be  the  true  church, 
ana"  not  have  the  least  part  in  its  interests;  it  would  be  to  de- 
rive that  call  from  a  source  that  might  be  wholly  cut  off  from 
the  church;  it  would  be  to  make  the  validity  of  the  sacra- 
ments, which  are  the  chief  means  of  the  preservation  and  pro- 
ton of  the  city  of  God,  to  depend  on  the  inhabitants  of 
Babylon,  which  St.  Augustine  says  is  always  mixed  with 
the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  which  would  be  manifestly 
contrary  to  the  order  of  God's  wisdom.  It  is  therefore  with- 
out doubt  more  conformable  to  that  wisdom,  to  make  his 
\\\\\  known,  and  by  consequence  the  lawful  call  of  a  man, 
.'■out  the  whole  body  of  the  church,  since  that  howso- 
ever mixed  the  wicked  may  be  there  with  the  righteous  in 
•H!  external  profession,  we  are  notwithstanding  as- 
Bured  by  the  promises  of  God  that  there  will  be  always  some 
true  believers  in  that  external  profession,  even  until  the  end 
of  the  world,  and  by  consequence  there  will  be  always  the 
true  church,  that  very  same  that  Jesus  Christ  has  assembled, 
and  !<»  which  lie  has  properly  given  as  well  the  right  of  the 
ministry  as  all  the  other  rights  of  a  religious  society.  It  is 
far  more  just,  that  since  God  has  not  more  immediately  by 
hima  If  deel  ired  his  will,  upon  the  occasion  of  those  personal 
calls,  that  we  should  regard  that  body  which  we  are  certain 
God  loves  and  looks  upon  as  his  family,  and  as  the  spouse 
of  Jesus  Christ  his  Son,  that  we  look  upon  it,  I  say,  as  his 
interpreter  in  that  regard,  than  to  go  to  seek  for  his  voice, 
and  as  I  may  so  say  his  oracle,  in  a  body  whereof  we  cannot 
have  the  same  certainty  that  it  cannot  be,  or  that  it  has  not 
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even  sometimes  been  wholly  made  up  of  the  unjust  and 
worldly. 

They  will  say,  it  may  be,  that  it  would  not  be  better  if 
those  calls  should  proceed  from  the  body  of  the  church,  al- 
though they  might  be  certain  that  God  always  preserves  the 
truly  faithful  there,  since  the  wicked  most  frequently  prevail 
there  over  the  good,  that  they  would  make  themselves  mis- 
ters of  those  calls,  and  that  they  could  neither  more  nor  less 
communicate  them  to  the  wicked  and  the  worldly,  than  if 
there  were  no  believers  in  the  church.  I  answer,  that  it  is 
true,  that  whether  those  calls  come  from  the  pastors  only, 
or  whether  they  proceed  from  the  body  of  the  church,  we 
could  have  no  certainty  that  they  should  be  well  made  as  to 
the  choice  of  persons,  for  God  has  not  promised  his  faithful 
ones,  even  when  they  shall  be  a  greater  number  than  the 
worldlings,  that  they  shall  always  make  good  elections  ;  they 
may  without  doubt  be  deceived  in  that  respect,  although 
there  may  be  a  greater  likelihood  that  those  elections  should 
be  more  just,  when  they  should  be  made  by  a  body  in  which 
one  is  assured  that  there  are  always  true  believers,  than  when 
they  should  be  made  by  a  more  particular  body  whereof  one 
cannot  have  the  same  assurance.  But  not  to  stay  upon  that, 
1  say  that  my  argument  respects  not  the  goodness  of  that  elec- 
tion, but  the  validity  of  the  call  in  itself,  whether  it  be  con- 
ferred upon  a  good  man,  or  whether  on  a  wicked  one,  for  the 
call  of  a  wicked  man  ought  not  to  cease  to  be  good,  although 
the  choice  should  be  ill  made.  My  meaning  then  is,  that  if 
the  call  proceed  only  from  the  body  of  the  pastors,  without 
the  consent  of  the  whole  church  intervening,  after  whatso- 
ever manner,  it  may  be  so  brought  about,  as  that  it  may 
proceed  from  a  body  of  impious  and  profane  persons,  who 
should  all  be  really  separated  from  the  church,  and  who 
would  have  no  part  in  its  interests:  so  that  it  would  be  to 
make  the  divine  authority  that  ought  to  accompany  that  call, 
and  the  validity  of  the  actions  of  the  ministry,  to  depend  on  a 
body  of  wicked  men,  and  to  make  the  enemies  of  God  the  lit 
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depositaries  of  his  will  ;  which  to  me  seems  no  ways  con- 
formable to  the  order  of  his  wisdom,  especially  when  there  is 
another  body  where  we  know  that  he  always  preserves  and 
upholds  his  faithful. 

But  they  will  say  yet  further,  If  your  arguing  took  place,  it 
would  take  away  from  the  pastors  all  the  functions  of  their 
ministry,  to  give  them  to  the  body  of  the  church.  The  pastors 
would  no  more  have  any  right,  either  to  preach,  or  to  admi- 
nister the  sacraments,  or  to  govern  the  church,  or  to  censure, 
or  to  suspend,  or  to  excommunicate.  For  if  we  say  that  that 
call  would  not  depend  upon  them,  under  a  pretence  that  we 
have  not  any  certainty  that  God  preserves  and  will  always 
preserve  true  believers  amongst  them,  we  must  say  the  same, 
that  the  government  of  the  church,  preaching,  the  administra- 
tion of  the  sacraments,  and  the  exercise  of  discipline,  could 
not  be  committed  to  them,  since  we  have  not  any  more  cer- 
tainty for  those  things,  that  there  should  be  any  truly  faith- 
ful among  them,  than  we  have  upon  the  matter  of  that  call;  so 
that  all  must  be  overthrown  if  that  reason  take  place.  I 
answer,  That  the  Donatists  heretofore  fell  into  that  extra- 
vagance to  imagine  that  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  the 
sacraments,  and  the  other  actual  functions  of  the  mi- 
nistry, ought  to  be  performed  by  holy  pastors,  to  become 
good  and  valid,  and  not  by  the  wicked;  so  that  being  more- 
over prejudiced  with  this  thought,  that  the  whole  body  of 
those  pastors  who  retained  communion  with  Caecilianus  were 
fallen  off  from  their  righteousness  and  become  wicked,  they 
held  that  there  was  not  any  church  in  the  world  besides  the 
party  of  Donatus.  But  St.  Augustine  shewed  them  that 
their  principle  was  false;  and  it  is  worthy  of  notice  by 
what  way  he  made  them  see  the  falseness  of  their  opinion; 
for  it  was  neither  by  telling  them  that  the  body  of  the  pastors, 
when  they  all  became  wicked,  failed  not  to  be  the  church  of 
Jesus  Christ,  nor  in  holding  that  Jesus  Christ  having  at  first 
put  the  ministry  into  the  hands  of  the  pastors,  it  must  neces- 
sarily follow  by  that  very  thing,  that  he  was  bound  to  pre- 
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serve  their  righteousness,  or  at  least  always  to  preserve  the 
truly  just  and  faithful  persons  in  their  body,  and  those  who 
should  distribute  the  blessed  sacrnments  to  all  the  rest.  lie 
says  nothing  of  all  that,  but  he  had  recourse  to  the  body  of  the 
church,  and  he  says,  that  the  sacraments  are  not  the  pastors, 
nor  the  power  of  the  keys,  nor  that  of  binding  and  loosing, 
nor  any  of  the  functions  of  their  ministry,  but  that  all  that 
belongs  to  the  church  ;  that  it  is  that  Which  baptizes  when  the 
pastors  baptize,  that  it  is  that  which  binds  when  the  pastors 
bind,  and  which  looses  when  they  loose  ;  and  that  it  is  to  her 
that  Jesus  Christ  has  given  all  those  rights.  But  what  will 
you  say  he  understands  by  that  church  ?  The  truly  faithful, 
whatsoever  they  be,  the  wheat  of  God,  the  good  seed,  the 
good  fish,  as  they  are  called;  in  a  word,  the  just,  the  children 
of  God,  in  exclusion  of  worldlings.  It  is  from  that  foun- 
tain that  the  validity  of  the  sacraments  is  drawn,  and  the 
other  functions  of  the  ministry,  and  not  from  the  body  of  the 
pastors.  I  say  then,  the  same  thing.  All  that  which  the 
body  of  the  pastors  does,  it  does  in  the  name  of  the  church, 
and  by  consequence  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  for  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ  is  in  the  name  of  the  church,  it  is  the 
church  that  preaches  by  them,  that  administers  the  sacra- 
ments by  them,  that  governs  by  them,  that  censures,  that 
suspends,  that  absolves,  that  excommunicates  by  them,  they 
are  only  its  ministers  and  the  dispensers  of  its  rights.  Whe- 
ther then  they  be  wicked,  whether  they  be  profane  or  impious, 
that  hurts  Iheir  own  persons,  but  it  does  not  hurt  their  func- 
tions, because  their  functions  are  not  their  own,  but  the 
church's. 

Furthermore,  that  hypothesis  of  St.  Augustine  concerning 
the  source  from  whence  the  validity  of  the  action  of  the  mi- 
nistry proceeds,  furnishes  us  with  another  argument  which 
to  me  seems  demonstrative,  not  only  from  the  authority  of 
that  father,  but  from  the  nature  of  the  thing  itself.  For  it  is 
evident  that  we  ought  to  refer  that  call  to  the  same  body  to 
which  God  originally  gave  the  power  of  the  keys,  and  which 
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is  exercised  by  ;  >rs,  so  that  the  pastors  are  no  more 

but  the  dispensers  of  ii  :  as  that  which  makes  baptism, 

communion,  the  government,  and  the  acts  of  discipline, 
£ood  and  valid,  is  not  because  they  proceed  from  the  pastors 
only,  but  be  y  proceed  from  the  body  of  the  church. 

So  the  same  must  be  said,  that  that  which  makes  a  call  good, 
valid,  and  lawful,  is,  because  it  comes  from  the  church,  that 
is  to  say,  from  the  truly  faithful.  But  it  is  certain  that  it  is 
properly  the  body  of  the  faithful  that  has  received  originally 
the  power  of  the  keys,  that  is  exercised  by  the  pastors,  and 
upon  which  the  validity  of  all  the  actions  of  the  ministry 
depends,  as  being  done  in  the  name  and  authority  of  the  whole- 
body,  and  by  consequence  it  is  to  that  we  must  refer  that  call. 

If  I  had  a  mind  here  to  set  down  all  the  passages  of  St. 
Augustine  where  he  establishes  this  truth,  I  should  engage 
myself  in  an  excessive  tediousness.  It  shall  suffice  to  set 
down  some  few  thai  may  let  us  see  clearly  what  his  doctrine 
was  upon  this  matter.  cc  Judas,"  says  he,  "  represented  the 
body  of  the  wicked,  and  St.  Peter  represented  the  bod}^  of  the 
good,  the  body  of  the  church  ;  I  say  the  body  of  the  church, 
but  the  church  which  consists  in  the  good:  for  if  St.  Peter 
had  not  represented  that  church,  our  Lord  would  not  have 
said  to  him,  £  I  give  unto  thee  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  and  whatsoever  thou  shalt  bind  on  earth  shall  be 
bound  in  heaven,  and  whatsoever  thou  shalt  loose  on  earth 
shall  be  loosed  in  heaven.'  For  if  that  had  been  said  but  to 
Si .  Peter  only,  the  church  does  not  do  it.  But  if  it  be  done 
in  the  church,  to  wit,  that  the  things  that  are  bound  on  earth 
bound  in  heaven,  and  that  those  which  are  loosed  on 
earth  are  loosed  in  heaven,  inasmuch  as  he  which  tile  church 
excommunicates  is  excommunicated  in  heaven,  and  he  to 
whom  the  church  is  reconciled  is  reconciled  in  heaven,  since 
that  I  say  is  done  in  the  church,  it  follows  that  St.  Peter 
receiving  tfie  keys  represented  the  holy  church:  and  as  the 

id  who  are  in  the  charch  were  represented  in  the  person  of 
St.  Pol  or,  so  the  wicked  who  are  in  the  church  were  repre- 
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sented  in  the  person  of  Judas,  and  it  is  to  those  that  Jesus 
Christ  said,  Me  you  have  not  always."*  And  further,  a.ter 
having  described  the  church  of  the  truly  faithful  in  these 
terms,  "  God  has  sent  his  Son  into  the  world,  to  the  end  that 
those  who  believe  in  him  should  by  the  laver  of  regeneration 
be  loosed  from  their  sins,  as  well  original  as  actual,  and  [hit 
being  delivered  from  everlasting  damnation  they  should  live 
in  faith,  hope,  and  chanty,  as  pilgrims  in  this  world,  amidst 
temptations  and  labours,  and  amidst  the  corporal  and  spiritual 
consolations  of  God,  walking  in  Christ  Jesus,  who  is  their 
way.  But  because  in  that  very  way  in  which  they  walk 
they  are  not  free  from  those  sins  that  arise  through  the 
infirmity  of  this  life,  he  has  appointed  them  the  saving  re- 
medy of  alms,  to  help  their  prayers  which  he  has  commanded 
them  to  make;  Forgive  our  trespasses,  as  we  forgive  them 
that  trespass  against  us."  After,  I  say,  having  described  the 
church  of  the  just  in  that  manner,  he  adds,  "  This  is  that 
which  makes  the  church  blessed  in  hope  in  this  miserable 
life,  and  it  is  this  church  that  St.  Peter  represented  by  the 
primacyr  of  his  apostleship,  Nam  Ecclesiœ  gerebat  fgurata 
generalitate  personam.  If  you  look  upon  St.  Peter  in  him- 
self, he  was  but  a  man  by  nature,  a  Christian  by  grace,  and 
the  first  of  the  apostles  by  the  superabundance  of  grace.  But 
when  Jesus  Christ  said  to  him,  c  I  will  give  unto  thee  the 
keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  wh  itsoever  thou  shait 
bind  on  earth  shall  be  bound  in  heaven,  and  whatsoever  thou 
shalt  loose  on  earth  shall  be  loosed  in  heaven,'  he  represented 
the  whole  body  of  the  church,  that  church  I  say  which  in 
that  age  w7as  moved  with  divers  temptations,  as  by  so  many 
storms,  torrents,  and  tempests,  and  which  yet  does  not  fall 
into  ruin,  because  it  is  founded  upon  the  rock  from  which  St. 
Peter  took  his  name.  I  say  that  St.  Peter  took  his  name 
from  it;  for  as  the  name  of  Christian  is  derived  from  Christ, 
and  not  that  of  Christ  from  that  of  Christian,  su  that  of  St. 

*  Aug.  Tract  50.  in  Joa;*. 
VOL.  II.  2  K 
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Peter  is  derived  from  llie  rock,  and  not  that  of  the  rock  from 
the  name  of  St.  Peter;  and  therefore  Jesus  Christ  said  to 
him,  '  Thou  art  Peter,  and  upon  this  rock  I  will  build  my 
church.'  For  St.  Peter  having  made  this  confession,  £  Thott 
art  the  Christ  the  Son  of  the  living  God,5  our  Lord  told  him 
that  he  would  build  his  church  upon  that  rock  which  he  had 
confessed.  For  that  rock  was  Jesus  Christ,  upon  which  St. 
Peter  himself  is  built,  according  to  what  is  said,  'No  man 
can  lay  other  foundation  than  what  is  already  laid,  which  is 
Jesus  Christ.'  It  is  that  church  therefore  that  was  founded 
upon  Jesus  Christ,  which  received  from  him,  in  the  person  of 
St.  Peter,  the  keys  of  that  kingdom,  that  is  to  say,  the  power, 
of  binding  and  loosing."*  In  the  same  sense  he  says  else- 
where, "  That  there  are  some  things  said  to  St.  Peter  that 
plainly  seem  properly  to  belong  to  him,  and  which  neverthe- 
less cannot  be  so  wTell  understood  if  they  are  not  referred  to. 
the  church  that  St.  Peter  represented,  and  of  which  he  was- 
the  figure  by  that  primacy  which  he  had  among  the  disciples; 
as  are,"  adds  he,  "  these  words,  I  will  give  unto  thee  the  keys 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ;"t  Yet  elsewhere,  "  Jesus  Christ 
has  given  the  keys  to  his  church,  to  the  end  that  that  which  it 
should  bind  on  earth  should  be  bound  in  heaven,  and  that 
whatsoever  it  should  loose  should  be  loosed;  that  is  to  say,  to 
he  that  should  not  believe  that  his  sins  are 

med  in  the  church,  to  him  they  should  not  be  pardoned, 
and  that  on  the  contrary  he  who  being  in  the  bosom  of  the 
church  should  believe  that  his  sins  were  pardoned,  and  who 
should  be  reduced  by  a  holy  correction,  should  obtain  par- 
idon."$  "  It  is  not  rashly,"  says  he  in  another  place,  "that I. 
make  two  orders  of  men.     One  sort  are  so  much  in  the  house 

■  ■-;,  that  they  are  themselves  that  house  that  is  built  upon 

*  Aug.  Tract  124.  in  Joan. 

t  Aug.  inPsal.  108.  NecTamen  habent  Iliustrem  Intcllectum  wisi 
Cum  referuntur  ad  Ecclesiain. 
Î»  Aug.  de  Doctr.  Cfer.  lib.  1.  cap.  ,j$; 
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a  rock,  an<J  I  hat  which  is  culled  the  only  dove,  the  spouse 
without  spot  and  wrinkle,  the  enclosed  garden,  the  hidden 
fountain,  the  wells  of  living  water,  the  paradise  where  is  the 
fruit  of  apples.  It  is  this  house  which  has  received  the  keys 
and  the  power  to  bind  and  loose,  and  it  is  this  to  which  he 
tsaid,  That  if  any  would  not  hearken  to  it  when  it  reproved 
and  corrected,  that  lie  should  be  esteemed  as  a  heathen  man 
and  a  publican. — That  house  consists  in  vessels  of  gold  and 
silver,  in  precious  stones  and  incorruptible  wood,  and  it  is  to 
that  that  St.  Paul  says, i  Bear  with  one  another  in  love,  keep- 
ing the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace;'  and  again, 
1  The  temple  of  God  is  holy,  which  temple  ye  are.'  It  con- 
sists in  the  good,  in  the  faithful,  in  the  holy  servants  of  God 
spread  abroad  every  wbere,  joined  together  in  a  spiritual 
unity  by  the  communion  of  the  same  sacraments,  whether 
they  know  one  another  by  sight,  or  whether  they  do  not. 
But  as  for  the  others,  they  are  so  in  the  house  as  not  at  all  to 
belong  to  the  structure  of  the  house,  and  they  are  not  in  that 
society  that  is  fruitful  in  peace  and  righteousness.  They  are 
the  chaff  amidst  the  good  corn,  and  we  cannot  deny  that 
they  are  in  the  house,  since  the  apostle  says  that  there  are 
in  the  house  not  only  vessels  of  gold  and  silver,  but  vessel* 
also  of  wood  and  earth,  the  one  to  honour  and  the  others  to 
dishonour."*  They  must  wilfully  shut  their  eyes  that  will 
not  acknowledge  by  these  passages  that  it  is  only  to  the 
church  of  the  faithful,  and  not  to  the  body  of  the  prelates,  that 
that  father  refers  all  the  efficacy  and  force  of  the  actions  of 
the  ministry,  and  all  the  power  of  the  keys.  But  further  if 
you  will,  he  explains  himself  yet  more  expressly  in  the  same 
book  out  of  which  I  have  taken  these  last  words.  "  Hither- 
to," says  he,  "  I  have  methinks  clearly  enough  demonstrated 
by  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  by  the  testimony  of  St.  Cyprian, 
that  the  wicked  who  have  undergone  no  change  in  their 
both  give  and  receive  baptism.     Not- 

*  August.  Je  Baptis.  contra  Doriût  lib.  7.  cap.  #1. 
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withstanding  it  is  manifest  that  those  men  do  not  belong  to 
the  church  of  <^od,  since  they  are  covetous,  extortioners, 
imterc,  ertvious,  malicious,  and  enslaved  by  such  like  vices, 
for  the  church  is  the  only  dove  that  is  modest  and  chaste: 
the  spouse  without  spot  and  wrinkle,  the  enclosed  garden, 
the  sealed  fountain,  the  paradise  full  of  fruits,  and  such  other 
titles  that  are  given  it,  can  be  understood  of  none  but  the 
good,  the  saints  and  the  righteous;  that  is  to  say,  those  in 
\\  :10m  not  only  the  operations  of  the  gifts  of  God  are  found, 
that  are  common  to  the  good  and  bad,  but  who  have  also  the 
inward  and  supernatural  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit.     It  is  to 
those  that  it  is  said,  '  Whose  soever  sins  you  remit,  they  shall 
be  remitted;  and  whose  soever  sins  you  retain,  they  shall  be 
retained.'     I  do  not  then  see  why  we  may  not  say  that  a 
wicked  man  may  administer  baptism,  since  he  may  have  it, 
and  as  he  has  it  to  his  ruin,  he  may  give  it  to  others  also  to 
their  ruin,  not  because  that  that  which  he  gives  may  be  a 
pernicious  thing,  but  because  that  he  himself  who  receives  it 
is  a  wicked  man.     For  when  a  wicked  man  gives  baptism  to 
a  good  man,  who  dwelling  in  the  bond  of  unity  is  truly  con- 
verted, the  wickedness  of  him  who  gives  it  is  overcome  by 
the  goodness  of  the  sacrament  and  the  faith  of  him  who  re- 
ceives it  ;  and  when  his  sins  are  pardoned  who  is  truly  con- 
verted to  God,  they  are  pardoned  to  him  by  those  with  whom 
he  is  joined  by  a  true  conversion.     For  the  same  Holy  Spirit 
which  was  given  to  the  saints  with  whom  he  is  united  by  the 
1m  >t  id  of  love,  is  he  who  pardons  them,  whether  he  knows  that 
body,  or  whether  he  knows  it  not.     And  so  when  the  sins  of 
any  are  retained,  they  are  retained  by  those  from  whom  they 
are  separated  by  the  difference  of  their  lives  and  the  malice  of 
their  hearts,  whether  they  know  that  body  or  whether  they 
Bo  nok.'** 

It  could  not  methinks  be  said  either  with  greater  strength 
*r  clearness,  that  all  the  efHcacy  of  the  actions  of  the  minis* 

*  Aug.  de  Bap,  coDtr.  Donat.  lib.  6.  cap.  S  &  $. 
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try  that  the  pastors  exercise,  depends  not  on  the  body  of  the 
pastors,  but  on  the  body  of  the  truly  faithful,  and  that  in  ef- 
fect they  are  those  who  pardon  and  retain  sins  when  the  mi- 
nisters pardon  or  retain  them.  From  whence  it  necessarily 
follows,  that  if  the  same  actions  of  the  ministry  belong  to  the 
society  of  the  faithful,  the  call  of  the  ministry  does  so  also 
with  a  far  greater  reason;  for  if  the  power  of  the  keys,  the 
right  of  remitting  and  retaining  sins,  belong  only  to  the  body 
of  the  faithful,  it  must  be  every  way  necessary  that  the  pas- 
tors should  hold  the  exercise  of  that  power  from  the  body  of 
the  faithful  :  for  if  they  should  not  hold  it  from  thence,  they 
would  have  no  right  to  exercise  it,  nor  could  have  it  else- 
where. And  if  they  should  have  it  elsewhere,  or  that  id 
should  belong  properly  to  the  body  of  the  pastors  exclusively 
from  the  simple  faithful,  it  would  be  not  only  not  true,  but  it 
would  be  further  absurd,  to  say  that  the  body  of  the  faithful 
exercised  that  power  by  the  pastors,  or  that  they  pardoned 
and  retained  sins,  as  St.  Augustine  teaches. 

I  cannot  avoid  taking  notice  here,  b}'  the  way,  of  that  or- 
dinary error  whereinto  those  of  the  Church  of  Rome  fall,  who 
do  not  believe  that  immediate,  absolute,  and  independent  au- 
thority, that  the  Pope  ascribes  to  himself  over  the  whole 
church,  but  who  would  that  the  power  of  the  keys  is  given 
to  the  whole  body  of  the  hierarchy,  that  is  to  say,  to  those 
pastors  who  are  priests  and  bishops.  .  For  to  prove  their  opi- 
nion, they  do  not  fail  to  set  the  sentiment  of  St.  Augustine 
before  us,  which  plainly,  as  we  have  seen,  shews  us  that  the 
keys  were  given  to  the  whole  church;  from  whence  they 
draw  two  conclusions,  the  one  against  that  great  authority 
that  the  Pope  pretends  to,  and  the  other  for  the  authority  of 
the  bishops,  which  they  would  have  to  flow  immediately  from 
Jesus  Christ.  But  of  these  two  conclusions  it  is  certain  that 
the  first  is  just  and  entirely  conformable  with  the  thought* 
of  that  father,  but  it  is  not  less  certain  that  the  second  is  not; 
and  that,  at  least  without  going  about  to  deceive  ourselves 
willingly,  or  to  cheat  the  world,  we  could  not  say,  that  tbftl 
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church  represented  by  St.  Peter,  to  which  God  gave  the 
power  of  the  keys,  which  is  exercised  by  the  ministry  of  the 
pastors,  should  be  any  other,  according  to  St.  Augustine, 
than  the  body  oF  the  truly  faithful  and  righteous,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  worldly  and  the  wicked  who  are  mixed  with  them 
in  the  same  external  profession;  and  this  is  in  my  judgment 
so  clear  and  evident  in  the  doctrine  of  that  father,  that  they 
must  needs  be  ignorant  of  it  who  deny  it.  It  is  therefore  a 
manifest  illusion  to  go  about  to  make  use  of  those  passages  in 
favour  of  the  bishops,  for  that  church  is  not  the  body  of  the 
hierarchy,  but  that  of  the  truly  faithful,  whether  they  be  lay- 
men or  pastors,  and  it  is  lo  those  only  that  St.  Augustine 
ascribes  all  the  rights  and  all  the  actions  of  the  ministry,  as 
it  may  appear  by  what  I  have  related,  and  by  consequence  it 
is  to  those  that  the  lawful  call  of  the  pastors  belongs,  and  not 
la  the  body  or  order  of  the  hierarchy.  For  it  would  be  ab- 
surd to  derive  that  call  from  any  thing  else,  than  from  that 
very  church  which  has  received  the  power  of  the  keys,  and 
which  is  exercised  in  her  name  and  her  authority  by  her  mi- 
nisters, Totetatus,  bishop  of  Avila,  seems  to  have  acknow- 
ledged this  truth  conformably  to  the  principles  of  St.  Augus- 
tine, for  see  after  what  manner  he  explains  himself  in  his 
Commentaries  upon  Numbers,  upon  the  story  of  the  man 
who  was  brought  before  the  whole  assembly  of  Israel,  be- 
cause some  had  found  him  gathering  of  sticks  upon  the  sab- 
bath-day and  put  him  in  prison  for  it.  First  of  all  he  says, 
"That  although  the  acts  of  jurisdiction  cannot  be  exercised 
by  the  whole  community,  yet  that  jurisdiction  belongs  to  the 
whole  community  in  regard  of  its  origin  and  efficacy,  because 
the  magistrates  receive  their  jurisdiction  from  it."  He  adds 
afterwards,  "  That  it  is  the  same  in  the  keys  of  the  church, 
that  Jesus  Christ  gave  them  to  the  whole  church  in  the  per- 
son of  St.  Peter.  And  that  it  is  the  church  that  communi- 
cates them  to  the  prelates,  but  which  no '.withstanding  com- 
municates  them  without  d  tprivi  .  itself  of  ihem;  so  that," 
fcays  he,  Cî  the  church  lias  them  aud  tlje  prelates  have  tbtaflj 
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but  in  a  different  manner;  Tor  the  church  has  them  in  respect 
of  Origin  and  virtue,  and  the  prelates  have  them  only  in  re- 
spect of  use;  the  church  has  them  virtually,  because  she  can. 
give  them  to  a  prelate  by  election,  and  she  has  them  ori- 
ginally also.  For  the  power  of  a  prelate  does  not  take  its 
origin  from  itself,  but  from  the  church,  by  means  of  the  elec- 
tion that  it  makes  of  him.  The  church  that  chose  him  gives 
him  that  jurisdiction,  but  as  for  the  church  it  receives  it  from 
nobody  after  its  having  once  received  it  from  Jesus  Christ. 
The  church  therefore  has  the  keys  originally  and  virtually, 
and  whenever  she  gives  them  to  a  prelate,  she  does  not  give 
them  to  him  after  the  manner  that  she  has  them,  to  wit,  ori- 
ginally and  virtually,  but  she  gives  them  to  him  only  as  to 
use."* 

To  this  we  may  add,  that  some  councils  of  these  latter 
ages,  as  those  of  Constance  and  Basil,  seem  to  have  acte4 
themselves  upon  this  principle  when  they  gave  themselves 
the  title  of  representing  the  whole  universal  church.  Unir 
versalem  Ecclesiam  Represent  ans.  For  to  what  end  di(J 
they  take  that  specious  title,  if  they  would  not  acknowledge- 
that  the  origin  of  the  authority  of  the  prelates  or  the  pastors, 
is  in  the  body  of  the  whole  society,  and  that  it  is  from  thence 
that  it  is  transmitted  to  them  to  exercise  it  in  the  name  of  the 
whole  body  I 

But  that  which  is  most  considerable  is,  that  it  appears 
from  the  testimony  of  the  Holy  Scripture,  that  the  body  of 
the  church,  that  is  to  say,  the  faithful  people,  in  opposition 
to  the  pastors,  has  taken  part  from  the  beginning  in  the  acts 
of  its  own  government,  and  particularly  in  the  calls  of  mi- 
nisters; which  evidently  notes,  that  it  is  a  natural  right  that 
belongs  to  it.  Thus  when  after  the  apostasy  and  tragical 
death  of  Judas,  they  were  to  substitute  another  apostle  in  his 
place,  Jesus  Christ  not  having  done  it  immediately  by  himself 
before  his  ascension,  the  history  of  the  Acts  relates,  (Acts  1 . 

*  Tostat.  Abuleiis  in  Nucicr.  cap.  1».  quest.  48  &  40, 
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15.)  that  the  whole  church,  which  then  only  consisted  in  a 
hundred  and  twenty  persons,  was  assembled,  and  that  upon 
the  proposal  that  St.  Peter  made  to  them,  they  appointed  two, 
upon  whom  the  lot  having  been  cast,  and  falling  upon 
Matthias,  with  a  common  consent  he  was  put  into  the  num- 
ber of  the  apostles.  They  were  there  about  the  call  of  an 
apostle,  that  is  to  say,  of  a  minister  who  ought  to  come  imme- 
diately from  God,  and  therefore  it  was  that  they  cast  the  lot  : 
but  because  the  church  was  then  already  formed,  and  that 
Jesus  Christ  being  no  more  corporally  present  upon  earth, 
those  calls  could  not  be  made  wholly  and  immediately  by  him, 
men  took  some  part  in  them,  for  by  their  election  they  limited 
the  lot  to  two  persons,  and  in  the  end  declared  by  their 
acquiescence  that  they  looked  upon  the  declaration  of  the  lot, 
as  if  it  had  been  the  very  voice  of  Jesus  Christ.  This  is  all 
the  part  that  men  could  take  there,  but  it  was  not  only  the 
apostles  who  did  those  two  things,  it  was  the  whole  body  of 
the  church.  The  history  notes  that  the  assembly  was  about 
a  hundred  and  twenty  persons  ;  that  St.  Peter  made  a  propo- 
sal to  them;  that  upon  that  proposal  of  St.  Peter,  they  pre- 
sented two,  Joseph  and  Matthias,  and  that  the  lot  falling  upon 
Matthias,  he  was  numbered  w7ith  the  eleven  apostles  by  com- 
mon agreement,  that  is  to  say,  by  the  common  consent  of  all. 
Acts  1 .  23.  That  evidently  shews  us,  that  the  body  of  the  faith- 
ful, and  not  merely  the  body  of  the  pastors,  is  the  right  source 
of  calls.  The  same  things  appear  in  the  call  of  the  seven  dea- 
cons, for  the  story  expressly  notes,  that  the  murmuring  of  the 
Greeks  against  the  Hebrews,  falling  out,  and  giving  occasion 
to  the  apostles  to  think  of  that  call,  they  called  the  multitude 
of  the  disciples,  and  that  when  they  had  made  a  proposal  to 
them,  the  assembly  approved  of  it,  and  that  in  the  end  they 
chose  seven  persons,  whom  they  presented  to  the  apostles, 
who  after  having  prayed  to  God,  laid  their  hands  on  them. 
Acts  6.  1..6.  But  that  further  lets  us  see  from  whence  a 
lawful  call  proceeds,  to  wit,  from  the  body  of  the  faithful,  and 
not  merely  from  the  body  of  the  pastors;  for  it  was  the  whole 
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assembly  that  approved  of  the  proposal  of  the  apostles,  and 
that  chose,  and  not  the  apostles  alone,  who  did  nothing  else 
but  propose  and  lay  their  hands  on  them.  This  is  further 
justified  by  the  practice  of  the  apostles,  which  would  readily 
admit  the  people  in  the  most  weighty  affairs  that  respected 
the  government  of  the  church  into  their  deliberations  and  acts, 
when  that  might  be  done  without  confusion.  So  in  the  first 
council  of  Jerusalem,  the  question  being  agitated  whether  the 
observation  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  law  was  necessary  to  the 
Gentiles,  it  is  said  that  it  pleased  the  apostles  and  elders,  or 
presbyters,  (for  it  is  the  same  thing,)  with  the  whole  church, 
to  send  to  Antioch  and  write  to  the  church  there.  That 
letter  was  in  effect  written  in  the  name  of  all,  and  sent  to  all 
indifferently,  "  The  apostles  and  elders  and  brethren  unto  the 
brethren  which  are  of  the  Gentiles  in  Antioch,  and  Syria,  and 
Cilicia;"  (Acts  15.  22.)  and  it  is  expressly  noted,  that  when 
Jude  and  Silas,  who  were  the  bearers  of  that  letter,  were 
arrived  at  Antioch,  they  assembled  the  multitude,  that  is  to 
say,  the  people,  and  there  acquitted  themselves  of  their  com- 
mission; which  distinctly  shews  that  the  people  then  took 
cognizance  of  the  matters  of  religion,  and  that  they  intervened 
in  public  deliberations.  So  when  St.  Paul  would  excommu- 
nicate the  incestuous  person  of  Corinth,  he  calls  the  church  to 
that  action;  "  In  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  when  ye 
are  gathered  together,  and  my  Spirit,  let  such  a  man  be 
delivered  unto  Satan  for  the  destruction  of  the  flesh,  that  the 
body  may  be  saved  in  the  day  of  the  Lord  Jesus,"  (1  Cor.  5, 
4,  5.)  which  notes  the  same  thing. 

Those  who  have  read  the  writings  of  St.  Cyprian  bishop 
of  Carthage,  cannot  be  ignorant  that  that  great  saint  go- 
verned his  church  by  the  common  sufTrages  not  only  of  his 
whole  clergy,  but  also  of  ail  his  people,  and  that  he  consulted 
with  them  in  the  most  weighty  affairs,  since  he  has  declared 
it  himself  in  divers  places  of  his  writings.  "I  could  not," 
says  he,  in  one  of  his  epistles  to  his  clergy,  "  answer  to  that 
which  our  brethren  Donatus,  Fortunatus,  Novatus,  andGor- 

vol.  ».  2  I. 
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dius,  have  written  to  me,  because  I  am  alone:  for  from  the 
first  entrance  inîo  my  bishopric,  I  purposed  to  do  nothing  of 
myself,  without  your  counsel,  and  the  consent  of  my  people. 
So  that  when  the  favour  of  God  shall  have  joined  me  again  to 
you,  we  shall  treat  of  all  things  in  common,  according  to 
what  our  mutual  honour  requires  of  us."*    In  his  tenth  epis- 
tle, he  complains  of  some  priests,  who  without  ever  consult- 
in"-  others  had  received  those  into  communion  who  in  time 
of  persecution  had  abjured  Christianity,  and  he  ordered  that 
they  should  be  deprived  of  their  functions;  "  For,"  says  he; 
"  they  must  give  an  account  of  their  actions  before  us  and  be- 
fore the  confessors,  and  before  all  the  people,  when  God  shall 
grant  us  the  favour  of  meeting  together  again."      In  the 
twelfth,  he  writes  to  the  people  of  his  church,  Fratribus  in 
fiche  consistent ibus  ;   he  notes  concerning  those  who  had 
fallen  in  time  of  persecution,  and  who  desired  to  be  restored 
to  the  peace  of  the  church,  u  That  when  God  should  have 
sent  peac?  again  to  his  flock,  and  that  the}'  should  again  re- 
cover their  assemblies,  that  affair  should  be  examined  in  the 
presence  of  the  people,   and  that  they  should  judge  of  it 
among  themselves;   Tunc,"  says  he,  " examinai  unlur  sin- 
gula presentibus  et  judicantibus  vobis,"     In  the  28th  epis- 
tle, answering  his  clergy,  who  had  consulted  together  con- 
cerning some  priests  who  had  abandoned  their  flocks,  "  I 
could  not,"  says  he,  "make  myself  the  sole  judge  of  busi- 
ness ;  which  ought  to  be  exactly  managed,  not  only  with  my 
colleagues,  but  with  the  whole  body  of  the  people  also,  Non 
taut  inn  cum  collegis  mets,  sed  et  cum  plebe  unixersa."    In 
the  08th  epistle,  answering  as  well  in  his  own  name,  as  in 
the  name  of  divers  other  bishops  of  Africa  assembled  in  coun- 
cil, to  the  churches  of  Leon  and  Astorga,  on  the  matter  of 
Basil  ides  and  Martini,  bishops  who  had  been  deposed  for 
their  crimes;  "  The  people,"  says  he,  cc  who  obey  the  com- 
mandments of  the  Lord,  and  who  fear  God,  ought  to  separate 

*  Epist.  Co 
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themselves  from  a  wicked  pastor,  and  not  to  take  any  part  in 
the  sacrifice»  of  a  sacrilegious  priest:  since  it  is  the  people 
who  have  chiefly  the  power  to  elect  those  who  are  worthy, 
and  to  reject  those  who  are  unworthy.     The  divine  autho- 
rity itself  has  established  this  law,  that  the  priest  should  be 
chosen  in  the  presence  of  the  people,  before  the  eyes  of  all,  to 
the  end  he  should  be  approved  as  worthy  of  the  ministry  by  a 
public  judgment  and  testimony.     Therefore  it  is  that  God 
«aid  to  Moses  in  the  Book  of  Numbers,  '  Thou  shalt  take 
Aaron  thy  brother,  and  his  son  Eleazar,  and  thou  shall  make 
them  come  upon  the  mountain  in  the  presence  of  all  the  as- 
sembly;   thou  shalt  take  off  Aaron's  vestment  and  put  it 
upon  Eleazar,  for  Aaron  shall  die  there.'     lie  ordained  that 
the  priest  should  be  established  in  the  presence  of  the  whole 
assembly,  to  teach  us  that  the  ordination  of  priests  ought  not 
to  be  performed  without  the  knowledge  of  the  people  assist- 
ing, to  the  end  that  in  their  presence  the  crimes  of  the  wicked 
and  the  deserts  of  the  good  should  be  discovered,  and  that  so 
the  ordination  should  be  good  and  lawful  when  it  should  be 
-  .examined  by  the  suffrages  and  judgment  of  all.     We  find  in 
the  Book  of  the  Acts  that  the  same  thing  was  practised  when 
they  were  to  ordain  another  bishop  in  the  place  of  Judas, 
Peter  stood  up  in  the  midst  of  the  disciples,  and  all  the  mul- 
titude assembled  together  into  one  place.     And  that  was  ob- 
served not  only  in  the  ordination  of  the  bishops  and  priests, 
but  it  was  observed  also  in  that  of  the  deacons,  as  it  appears 
from  the  same  Book  of  the  Acts,  whei:e  it  is  said  that  the 
twelve  apostles  called  together  the  whole  multitude  of  the 
disciples.     Therefore  according  to  divine  tradition,  and  the 
observation  of  the  apostles,  that  order  ought  to  be  diligently 
preserved  and  held,  which  is  also  observed  among  us,  and  al- 
most in  all  provinces,  that  in  order  to  the  making  of  lawful 
ordinations,  the  nearest  bishops  of  a  province  should  assem- 
ble with  the  people,  who  ought  to  ordain  a  prelate,  and  the 
bjshop  should  be  chosen  in  the  presence  of  the  people,  who 
may  perfectly  know  the  life  and  conversation  ol  every  one 

•in? 
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And  this  is  what  was  done  amongst  you  in  the  ordination  of 
Sabinus  our  colleague,  for  by  the  suffrages  of  all  the  brethren, 
and  by  the  judgment  of  the  bishops  who  came  themselves  tq 
you,  after  you  had  wrote,  they  conferred  the  order  of  episco- 
pacy on  him  and  laid  their  hands  on  him  in  the  room  of  Ba- 
silides." 

See  here  the  first  question  decided.     The  second  consists 
in  knowing  whether  we  can  say  with  any  reason,  that  al- 
though those  calls  ought  naturally  to  proceed  from  the  whole 
body  of  the  church,  as  we  have  just  before  shewn,  yet  that 
the  church  has  lost  that  right,  and  that  it  is  now  lawfully  de- 
prived of  it.     That  which  gives  ground  for  this  difficulty  is, 
that  although  in  the  civil  society  the  right  of  creating  of  ma- 
gistrates seems  naturally  to  belong  to  the  whole  body  of  the 
society  ;  yet  it  fell  out  that  the  order  of  nature  has  been  in- 
terrupted, for  in  monarchical  states  it  is  not  the  people,  but 
the  prince  only  that  confers  offices,  and  that  right  is  so  law- 
ful in  him,  that  there  is  no  office  that  does  not  depend  upon 
his  nomination.     They  may  therefore  pretend  that  the  same 
thing  falls  out  in  the  religious  society;  from  whence  it  will 
follow,  that  it  is  no  more  the  whole  body  of  the  church  that 
ought  to  confer  those  calls,  but  the  body  of  the  prelates,  or  if 
you  will  the  sovereign  monarch  of  the  church,  who  is  as  they 
pretend  the  Pope.     But  I  maintain  that  that  cannot  be  any 
ways  said.     It  is  not  so  in  respect  of  the  religious  societ3r, 
as  it  is  in  that  of  the  civil.     In  the  civil,  the  people  may  be 
lawfully  deprived  of  the  right  that  nature  has  given  them  to 
create  their  magistrates,  and  to  provide  for  its  government, 
whether  they  be  done  by  a  voluntary  transmission  which 
they  themselves  have  made  to  a  certain  family,  or  to  a  cer- 
tain person  to  whose  rule  they  submit  themselves,  or  whe- 
ther it  come  to  pass  by  a  just  conquest.     But  these  ways 
have  no  place  in  the  church;  she  can  neither  create  nor  ac- 
knowledge a  sovereign  monarch,  in  whose  favour  she  should 
deprive  herself  of  her  rights  in  that  respect,  to  make  him  an 
absolute  master.     For  being  concerned  for  her  own  salva- 
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tion,  which  she  finds  interested  in  the  functions  of  the  minis- 
try, and  moreover  having  no  assurance,  as  I  have,  already 
noted,  that  he  or  those  in  whose  favour  she  sfcoald  strip  her- 
self of  her  rights,  should  themselves  be  faithful,  it  would  be 
visibly  to  expose  herself,  to  give  herself  over  into  the  hands 
of  the  palpably  profane,  the  unbelievers,  or  hypocrites,  to 
make  her  enemies  her  lords,  and  it  would  be  palpably  to  ha- 
zard her  faith  and  conscience,  which  she  could  never  do 
without  a  criminal  negligence,  of  which  she  never  ought  to 
incur  the  guilt.  In  the  civil  society,  where  the  matter  is 
only  about  interests,  and  not  about  those  that  concern  one's 
salvation,  nothing  hinders  but  that  a  people  may  wholly  re- 
sign themselves  to  the  care  of  a  sovereign  power  to  govern 
them,  and  it  may  be  most  frequently  advantageous  for  them 
to  do  so  also,  to  avoid  the  evils  that  arise  from  the  thwarting 
of  divers  private  interests,  which  may  be  prejudicial  to  the 
public.  But  in  the  church,  or  where  one's  salvation  is  con- 
cerned, the  faithful  can  never  without  a  crime  deprive  them- 
selves, to  give  it  into  the  hands  of  another,  of  that  care  that 
God  has  commanded  them  to  have  over  all  the  external  means 
they  may  make  use  of  for  the  procuring  of  that  salvation,  for 
although  their  faith  and  piety  do  not  absolutely  depend  upon 
their  pastors,  yet  the  functions  of  the  ministry,  when  they 
are  pure  and  holy,  are  a  great  help  to  them  for  that,  and  the 
preservation  of  their  faith  becomes  most  difficult  when  the 
ministry  is  corrupted.  The  church  therefore  in  that  respect 
can  never  be  lawfully  spoiled  of  its  rights,  and  He  who  has 
given  them  to  it,  has  not  given  it  the  power  to  quit  them,  nor 
to  transport  them  to  another.  As  to  the  way  of  conquest, 
every  one  may  see  that  has  less  place  in  the  church  than  that 
of  transmission.  For  that  which  in  the  civil  society  makes 
the  dominion  of  a  conqueror  to  be  just,  is,  that  when  he  en- 
ters into  a  society  with  the  people  which  he  has  conquered, 
lie  is  not  bound  to  repent  that  lie  made  war  with  them,  nor  to 
seek  their  favour,  or  ask  their  pardon  ;  so  that  the  fruit  of  his 
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conquest  remains  with  him,  and  without  renouncing  it  he  may 
become  the  friend  of  that  people,  that  is  to  say,  be  their  lord 
and  their  friend  together.  But  it  is  otherwise  in  the  church  ; 
be  who  makes  war  against  it,  cannot  enter  into  its  society 
to  govern  it,  unless  he  repent  of  his  having  treated  it  as  an 
enemy,  unless  he  humble  himself  before  it,  unless  he  beg  par- 
don of  God  for  what  he  has  done,  and  by  consequence  unless 
he  renounce  all  the  advantages  which  he  could  pretend  to  by 
the  rio-ht  of  arms.  J  f  he  does  not  do  that,  he  can  never  enter 
into  the  church,  nor  by  consequence  have  any  part  in  its  go- 
vernment; and  if  lie  does,  he  has  no  more  ground  to  say  that 
the  church  should  belong  to  him  by  conquest.  It  is  evident 
therefore  that  the  body  of  the  faithful  can  never  lawfully 
either  deprive  itself,  or  be  deprived  by  another,  of  the  right 
that  naturally  belongs  to  it  to  provide  for  its  support,  and  its 
own  government,  in  calling  persons  to  the  ministry  :  from 
whence  it  follows,  that  that  call,  in  order  to  its  being  just, 
ought  to  proceed  from  the  body  of  the  church,  and  that  it 
Ought  not  to  proceed  from  any  besides. 

There  remains  therefore,  now,  nothing  but  the  third  ques- 
tion, which  is  this,  viz.  Whether  the  body  of  the  church  be 
always  bound  to  confer  calls  by  means  of  its  pastors,  or  whe- 
ther in  some  case  the  body  of  the  faithful  laity  may  not  com- 
fer  them  immediately  ?  To  clear  this  point,  we  must  plainly 
distinguish  that  call  in  itself,  I  would  say,  into  that  which  it 
tas  of  essential,  and  the  way  of  its  being  conferred,  that  is  to 
say,  the  formalities  practised  in  it.  That  which  is  essential 
£o  it  consists  in  the  agreement  of  these  three  which  1  have 
rjotcd,  that  of  God,  that  of  the  church,  and  that  of  the  per^ 
son  called.  The  way  or  manner  of  conferring  consists  on 
one  side  in  some  preambulatory  acts,  without  which  that 
call  would  be  very  confused  and  rash;  and  these  acts  are, 
instruction,  examination,  proof  of  doctrine,  the  testimony  of 
a  good  life  and  a  good  conversation  in  regard  of  manners; 
acid  on  the  other  side,  in  some  solemnities  or  external  cere- 
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monies  that  serve  to  render  that  call  more  public,  more  ma* 
jestic,  and  more  authentic,  as  fasting,  prayer,  exhortation, 
benediction,  and  imposition  of  hands. 

As  to  the  essence  of  a  call,  since  as  I  have  shewn  that  in 
supposing  the  consent  of  the  person  called,  the  will  of  God  is 
found  included  in  that  of  the  whole  body  of  the  church,  and 
that  moreover  it  appears  that  the  simple  faithful,  whom  they 
term  laymen,  do  not  cease  to  be  joined  in  a  lawful  society, 
and  to  make  a  body  of  the  church,  although  they  should  have 
no  pastors,  it  is  evident  that  those  faithful  people  are  alone 
sufficient  to  make  calls  lawful.  When  they  have  pastors, 
they  ought  immediately  to  concur  with  them,  and  to  make 
elections  in  common,  if  it  may  be  done  without  confusion; 
and  if  it  cannot,  they  ought  at  least  to  ratify  by  their  appro- 
bation the  elections  that  the  pastors  shall  have  made;  and 
when  they  cannot  have  any  without  a  visible  danger  of  dis- 
persion, it  is  certain  that  they  may  alone  and  immediately 
by  themselves  confer  that  call.  For  the  call  proceeds  from  the 
society,  not  inasmuch  as  it  has  pastors,  but  inasmuch  as  it  i§ 
a  society;  I  would  say,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  body  of  the  faith- 
ful united  together  in  the  communion  of  faith,  piety,  and  right- 
eousness. It  is  that  society  which  naturally  makes  its  order  ; 
it  is  natural  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  society  put  in  trust  with  the 
will  of  God  in  that  respect,  and  the  mistress  of  its  own  con- 
sent. When  therefore  it  shall  have  no  pastors,  the  call  it 
shall  communicate  will  not  fail  to  be  full,  lawful,  and  suffi»- 
cient,  and  to  have  all  that  which  is  essential  to  it.  It  is  as 
certain  also  that  the  pastors  in  the  true  church  have  not  na- 
turally any  right  to  concur  to  calls,  if  they  are  not  faithful, 
since  that  if  they  are  not  faithful  they  are  really  without  that 
society,  and  that  the  right  of  calls  in  the  true  church  can  be- 
long only  to  the  truly  faithful,  and  not  to  others.  It  ought 
not  then  to  be  doubted  that  a  faithful  people  alone,  and  aban- 
doned of  all  its  ministers,  may  make  a  call. 

But  they  will  say,  How  can  it  be  that  laymen  should  make 
ecclesiastical  persons,  and  confer  a  power  and  an  authority 
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which  they  have  not  themselves?  I  answer,  that  this  diffi- 
culty is  null,  Cor  it  is  true  that  no  one  can  lawfully  give  away 
that  which  does  not  belong-  lo  him,  either  de  jure,  or  de  facto/ 
and  it  is  further  true,  that  the  office  of  the  ministry  belongs 
neither  dc  facto,  nor  de  jure,  to  any  private  man,  nor  even 
to  divers  private  men  taken  out  from  the  body:  and  there- 
fore it  is,  that  not  only  no  private  man  can  thrust  himself 
into  the  ministry  of  his  own  head,  but  even  that  a  part  of  the 
society  itself  cannot  lawfully  confer  a  callv  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  other,  if  it  have  not  the  greatest  number  of  its 
sde.  So  that  we  may  say  with  reason  that  there  is  the  body, 
In  comparison  of  the  other  parly.  But  I  say  that  the  minis- 
try belongs  to  the  whole  society;  not  that  all  the  whole  body 
can  exercise  immediately  all  the  acts  of  it,  of  itself,  since  a 
whole  body  can  neither  preach  nor  administer  the  sacra- 
ments ;  but  only  because  it  is  its  authority  and  its  consent 
which  render  those  acts  valid,  in  virtue  of  the  institution  that 
Jesus  Christ  has  made  of  that  religious  society  with  all  its 
rights.  From  whence  it  follows,  that  the  body  of  the  faith- 
ful, although  it  be  composed  all  of  laymen,  does  not  cease  to 
have  the  power  lawfully  to  confer  the  ministry  on  a  man, 
without  its  being  liable  to  be  said,  that  it  confers  that  on 
others  which  it  has  not  itself;  for  it  is  certain  that  the  minis- 
try belongs  to  it,  and  that  a  call  consists  but  in  depositing 
the  public  right  into  the  hands  of  him  who  is  called,  to  the 
end  it  may  be  reduced  into  act  in  the  name  of  the  whole  so- 
y.  But  I  say,  that  the  faithful  people  themselves  have 
a  just  and  lawful  call  to  give  up  that  trust:  for  as  I  have 
noted  already,  there  is  no  call  more  lawful  than  that  which  is 
founded  not  only  upon  a  sufficient  right,  but  upon  a  duty 
also,  and  an  indispensable  obligation.  When  the  matter  is 
about  societies,  there  is  nothing  more  absurd  than  to  imagine 
that  a  whole  body  cannot  communicate  that  which  all  the 
parts  that  compose  it  have  not.  For  if  it  were  so,  a  people 
could  never  make  a  king,  which  is  yet  notwithstanding  done 
in  all  elective  kingdoms,  and  the  Church  of  Rome  herself  can- 
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not  give  a  reason  why  she  makes  lier  Popes,  since  there  is 
not  any  Pope  present  who  can  make  his  successor.  They 
are  all  created  by  the  college  of  Cardinals,  who  are  not  Popes 
themselves,  so  that  they  give  that  which  they  have  not. 
They  must  therefore  needs  say,  that  the  papacy  is  virtually 
in  the  college  of  the  Cardinals,  and  that  that  which  each  one 
among  them  has  not,  they  have  all  together  in  a  body,  other- 
wise they  could  not  create  a  Pope  with  that  fulness  of  power, 
and  that  extent  of  jurisdiction,  which  is  not  in  mere  bishops. 

As  to  what  regards  the  manner  of  conferring  those  calls, 
they  will  agree  with  me  that  there  are  some  things  which 
the  body  of  the  people  may  and  ought  immediately  to  do  by 
themselves,  as  proof  of  the  purity  of  doctrine,  information  of 
manners,  fasting  and  prayer;  and  I  will  acknowledge  that 
there  are  others  there  that  ought  not  to  be  done  but  by  the 
pastors  only,  when  they  have  them,  as  examination  in  re- 
spect of  knowledge,  exhortation,  public  prayer,  benediction, 
and  laying  on  of  hands.     But  in  cases  extraordinary  and  of 
absolute  necessity,  the  church  not  having  any  pastors,  and 
not  being  able  to  have  any  without  a  visible  danger  of  disper- 
sion, I  say  that  they  ma}^  and  ought  to  appoint  some  persons 
to  do  those  things  in  their  name.     And  those  of  the  Church 
of  Rome  ought  not  to  think  that  which  I  propose  strange, 
seeing  that  they  would  readily,  in  a  case  of  absolute  ne- 
cessity, have  only  a  layman,  or  even  a  woman,  have  the 
power  of  administering  of  baptism.    Baptism  is  a  sacrament, 
it  is  the  public  introduction  of  a  man  into  the  church  of  God; 
if  therefore,  according  to  them,  a  sacrament  so  great  and  au- 
gust does  not  fail  of  being  good  and  valid,  though  adminis- 
tered by  a  layman,  who  has  no  particular  commission  from 
the  church,  if  the  church  is  esteemed  to  baptize  by  that  lay- 
man, how  much  more  good  and  available  would  be  the  prayer, 
the  benediction,  and  the  laying  on  of  hands,  conferred  in  a  case 
of  absolute  necessity  by  a  layman,  since  that  not  only  it  is 
not  a  sacrament  properly  so  called,  but  that  further,  that  lay- 
man does  not  act  in  that  solemnity  in  the  quality  of  a  mere 
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private  man,  but  as  having  received  the  office  and  commis- 
sion from  the  whole  body  of  the  faithful,  the  whole  body  do- 
ing it  by  him,  and  authorizing  it  by  its  presence. 

Tertullian  has  gone  much  further  than  we  go  upon  this 
matter,  for  he  would,  that  where  there  are  no  pastors,  every 
layman  should  have  the  power,  not  only  to  baptize,  but  also 
to  consecrate  the  eucharist,  and  to  administer  it;  and  his 
words  seem  to  be  grounded  upon  the  common  practice 
of  his  time.  "Where,"  says  he,  "there  is  no  company  of 
churchmen,  you  offer  and  baptize,"  (he  speaks  to  the  lay- 
men,) "  and  you  are  yourselves  alone  priests  to  yourselves, 
Where  there  are  three  persons,  if  they  should  be  laymen, 
there  is  a  church  there,  for  each  man  lives  by  his  faith,  and 
God  has  no  respect  of  persons."  1  do  not  pretend  to  ap- 
prove of  that  which  he  says  concerning  the  eucharist,  that  he 
would  have  a  mere  layman  have  the  power  of  celebrating 
when  there  should  be  no  minister,  and  I  acknowledge  there 
is  an  excess  in  that  proposition.  But  it  may  appear  from 
thence,  at  least  that  the  right  of  consecrating  a  pastor,  in  a 
case  of  absolute  necessity,  was  not  then  denied  to  the  whole 
body  of  the  church. 

These  are  the  general  observations  that  I  had  to  make  upon 
this  matter.  It  will  be  now  no  hard  thing  to  apply  them  to 
the  ministry  of  the  Protestants,  and  the  personal  call  of  their 
ministers,  to  make  a  solid  judgment  of  it.  First,  then,  I 
say,  that  our  ministry  considered  in  itself,  that  is  to  say,  with 
respect  to  the  things  which  we  teach  and  practise,  cannot  but 
be  most  lawful.  For  we  suppose  here  that  our  doctrine  is 
the  very  same  that  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles  taught,  we 
add  nothing  to  it,  we  diminish  nothing  from  it;  the  sacra- 
ments that  we  dispense,  are  the  very  same  that  Jesus  Christ 
*ias  instituted;  and  the  government  which  is  set  up  in  the 
midst  of  us,  is  not  remote  from  that  of  the  primitive  church, 
according  as  it  is  represented  to  us  in  the  Scripture.  If 
Ihe  author  of  the  Prejudices  has  any  thing  to  say  to  us 
upon  that  subject,  he  ought  to  come  to  it  by  way  of  discus- 
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siori)  and  not  by  that  of  prescription.  But  before  he  forces 
us  to  give  a  reason  of  our  ministry,  he  would  do  justly  if  he 
would  give  us  satisfaction  concerning  his  own,  which  he  well 
knows  we  desire;  I  would  say,  he  would  do  justly  if  he 
would  shew  us  what  call  he  himself  had  at  first,  by  the  jus- 
tification of  the  things  that  he  teaches  :  what  right  he  had  to 
teach  transubstantiation,  the  real  presence,  the  adoration  of 
the  host,  the  worshipping  of  creatures,  human  satisfactions, 
&c.  and  really  to  sacrifice  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ.  If  he 
cannot  make  it  appear  that  all  those  things  that  are  in  dis- 
pute between  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  us,  are  Gospel- 
truths,  he  can  neither  prove  his  call,  nor  hinder  us  from  hold- 
ing it  null  and  unlawful.  For  he  cannot  have  any  lawful 
call  to  teach  errors,  nor  to  perform  those  actions  of  religion 
that  Jesus  Christ  never  instituted;  and  by  consequence  it  is 
from  that  that  he  ought  to  begin,  when  he  would  inform  us  of 
the  truth  of  a  call.  In  effect,  all  other  inquiries  will  signify 
nothing,  if  that  does  not  go  before;  since  piety,  truth,  and 
sound  doctrine,  are  the  necessary  foundations  to  every  lawful 
call;  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  no  person  can  have  any  right 
either  to  teach  a  lie,  or  make  the  people  practise,  or  to  prac- 
tise himself,  a  worship  contrary  to  the  true  service  of  God,  or 
to  celebrate  the  sacraments  that  Jesus  Christ  has  not  insti- 
tuted. It  belongs  therefore  to  the  author  of  the  Prejudices 
to  tell  us  how  he  pretends  to  avoid  that  discussion,  for  it  is 
certain  that  the  first  question  that  must  be  decided  to  make 
the  validity  of  a  call  clear,  is  that  of  the  justice  of  the  minis- 
try in  itself,  that  is  to  say,  in  regard  of  those  things  that  are 
taught  and  practised  in  it,  when  that  justice  is  in  dispute, 
as  it  is  between  the  Church  of  Rome  and  us;  after  which, 
when  that  point  is  once  decided,  we  must  pass  over  to  two 
other  questions;  the  one,  whether  the  body,  that  is  to  say, 
the  society  wherein  one  is,  has  itself  the  right  to  have  minis- 
ters, and  the  other,  whether  the  persons  who  exercise  the 
ministry  therein  are  well  and  duly  called,  as  1  have  shewn 
in  my  third  observation. 

2m2 
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That  first  point  then  being  supposed,  to  wit,  that  the  things 
that  are  taught  and  practised  among  the  Protestants  are  good 
and  Christian,  I  say,  that  they  cannot  dispute  with  them  the 
right  of  their  ministry  but  by  accusing  them  of  a  schism  like 
that  of  the  Luciferians  or  the  Donatists.  But  we  have  so 
clearly  shewn  that,  if  we  have  reason  at  the  bottom,  our  se- 
paration from  the  Church  of  Rome  is  just,  and  that  she  her- 
self is  guilty  of  schism,  that  there  is  no  further  ground  for 
that  unjust  accusation.  They  cannot  therefore  any  further 
contest  our  ministry  with  us  ;  and  in  effect,  if  we  are  true 
believers,  and  if  we  are  justly  separated  from  the  Church  of 
Rome,  it  is  evident  that  we  are  lawfully  united  among  our- 
selves in  a  religious  society,  as  I  have  shewn  in  the  First 
Chapter  of  the  Fourth  Part.  And  if  we  are  lawfully  united 
in  a  religious  society,  it  is  not  less  evident  that  all  the  rights 
of  the  Christian  society  belong  to  us,  and  that  in  all  those 
rights  that  of  the  ministry  is  comprised,  as  it  appears  from 
my  sixth  and  seventh  observation.  So  that  our  right  to  à 
ministry  is  indisputable,  supposing  that  we  have  reason  in 
the  foundation,  and  all  that  which  they  object  against  us  will 
remain  null  and  fallacious.  If  we  have  reason  at  the  bot- 
tom, we  are  the  true  church  of  Jesus  Christ  ;  but  the  true 
church  of  Jesus  Christ  can  never  lose  its  rights,  she  is  never 
deprived  of  them,  and  she  cannot  so  much  as  deprive  herself 
of  them,  hone  can  ravish  them  from  her:  they  are  rights  that 
cannot  be  alienated;  they  can  neither  be  lost  by  the  inun- 
dations or  concussions  of  the  world,  with  and  by  interruption 
of  possession,  or  invasion  of  enemies,  as  the  inheritances  of 
the  world  are;  and  in  one  word,  there  where  the  true  faith 
and  charity  are,  there  is  the  true  church,  and  where  there  is 
a  true  church,  there  is  the  right  to  a  ministry. 

Put  say  they,  Is  the  ministry  which  30U  have  that  ancient 
and  perpetual  ministry  that  Jesus  Christ  has  established  in 
his  church,  or  is  it  a  new  one  ?  For  if  it  be  a  new  one,  it  is 
a  false  and  unlawful  ministry,  and  if  it  be  the  ancient  and 
perpetual  ministry  of  the  church,  whence  comes  i^  to  pass 
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that  we  do  not  see  among  you  any  of  the  degrees  of  that 
hierarchy  which  was  established  in  the  church  before  your 
reformation?  I  answer,  that  our  ministry  is  that  ancient 
and  perpetual  one  that  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles  have  set 
up  in  the  church,  and  if  it  were  a  new  one  we  must  needs 
have  set  up  a  new  gospel,  which  is  a  thing  so  remote  from 
the  truth,  that  our  most  passionate  adversaries,  except  the 
author  of  the  Prejudices,  would  never  in  my  judgment  have 
charged  us  with  it.  But  I  say  that  we  must  distinguish  of 
the  essence  of  a  ministry  from  its  state,  as  I  have  shewn  in 
my  fourth  observation.  Before  the  Reformation,  we  grant 
that  the  ministry  was  preserved  in  the  Latin  Church  in  re- 
gard of  all  that  which  was  essential  to  it,  and  it  is  in  that 
that  our  church  has  succeeded  it;  so  that  in  that  respect  they 
are  not  two  ministries,  but  only  one  and  the  same,  which  we 
have  retained.  We  preach  the  same  truth  that  they  teach 
yet,  we  adore  one  and  the  same  God,  the  Father  Son  and 
Holy  Ghost.  There  is  among  us  a  baptism,  a  eucharist,  a 
government,  a  discipline,  as  there  was  then,  but  we  have  not 
succeeded  it  in  that  bad  and  corrupted  state  whereinto  the 
ministry  was  then  fallen,  we  have  no  more  either  any  sacri- 
ficers  of  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ,  or  a  sovereign  monarch  of 
the  church,  or  patriarchs,  or  cardinals,  or  preachers  of  indul- 
gences, or  framers  of  legends,  all  that  was  not  any  thing  of 
the  essence  of  the  ministry,  and  in  having  retrenched  those 
kind  of  things  we  have  no  more  abolished  it  than  a  town  is 
destroyed  when  its  excesses  are  retrenched,  or  than  a  house 
is  destroyed  when  it  is  cleansed,  and  its  ruins  repaired. 

As  to  a  personal  call,  I  say  that  we  have  that  body  of  the 
church  which  upon  earth  alone  has  a  lawful  right  to  confer 
it  on  us.  That  which  our  Reformers  had,  they  had  from  the 
church  in  their  days,  which  did  not  consist  in  that  multitude 
of  profane,  worldly,  and  superstitious  persons  which  swelled 
their  assemblies  then,  but  in  those  truly  faithful  persons  who 
as  yet  preserved  themselves  pure  in  the  midst  of  that  corrup- 
tion, in  that  good  corn  which  as  yet  grew  amidst  the  tares, 
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although  it  was  almost  swallowed  up  by  them.  It  was  in 
those  that  the  right  of  the  ministry  properly  and  truly  re- 
sided, they  still  made  that  society  any  ways  lawful,  and  it 
was  from  them  that  the  justice  of  a  call  proceeded.  I  confess, 
that  they  then  communicated  it  in  a  very  corrupted  state,  and 
after  a  very  impure  manner;  but  God  gave  our  first  Re- 
formers the  grace  to  purify  theirs  by  sound  doctrine,  and 
to  rectify  it  by  a  holy  and  lawful  use.  It  is  therefore  with 
and  by  those,  that  the  body  of  that  society  which  is  re- 
formed has  conferred  that  call  upon  others,  and  that  the 
propagation- of  the  ministry  has  come  down  even  to  us,  after 
the  most  evangelical  manner  in  the  world,  on  one  side  with 
instruction,  examination,  proof,  inquiry,  and  testimony  of 
good  manners,  as  exact  as  could  possibly  be  made,  and  on 
the  other  with  public  prayers,  exhortation,  benediction,  lay- 
ing on  of  hands,  mission,  and  a  particular  tie  to  a  flock.  Be- 
hold here  what  our  call  is  in  regard  of  the  body  of  the  Pro- 
testants. I  do  not  deny,  but  that  in  some  places  of  this  king- 
dom at  the  beginning  of  the  Reformation  there  were  some 
calls  which  were  conferred  by  the  people  without  a  pastor,  as 
that  of  La  Riviere  was  at  Paris  in  the  year  1555;  which  the 
author  of  the  Prejudices  has  not  been  wanting  to  reproach  us 
with.  But  besides  that  these  are  particular  cases  and  very  few 
in  number,  which  have  not  been  followed,  nor  produced  any 
settled  custom,  and  by  consequence  cannot  be  imputed  to  the 
whole  body  of  the  Protestants,  which  has  all  along  elsewhere 
had  pastors  called  by  the  ordinary  wrays,  besides  all  that,  I 
say,  I  have  shewn  that  in  a  case  of  absolute  necessity,  such 
as  those  flocks  were  in  then,  the  people  may  lawfully  make 
use  of  that  right  which  God  and  the  mature  of  a  Christian  so* 
dety  have  put  into  their  hands. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

AN  ANSWER  TO  THE  OBJECTIONS  OF  THE  AUTHOR  QT 
THE  PREJUDICES  ABOUT  THE  CALL  OF  THE  FIRST  RE- 
FORMERS, AND  THE  VALIDITY  OF  OUR  BAPTISM. 

THERE  remains  nothing  at  present  but  to  give  a  satisfactory 
answer  to  some  objections  that  the  author  of  the  Prejudices 
has  made  against  the  call  of  the  first  Reformers,  which  may 
all  be  reduced  to  this,  to  wit,  Whether  it  was  ordinary  ot 
extraordinary,  or  whether  it  was  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 
"  Their  ministers,"  says  he,  "  are  divided  upon  this  point  into 
two  different  opinions,  which  some  have  united  together,  to 
make  up  a  third  composed  of  those  two.  Some  distinctly 
say  that  the  mission  of  their  ministers  is  extraordinary,  others 
that  it  is  ordinary,  and  others  that  it  is  extraordinary  and 
ordinary  both  together.  But  as  this  last  opinion  includes  the 
two  others,  so  it  destroys  itself  in  destroying  them.  So  that 
properly  it  will  be  only  necessary  to  examine  in  particular  the 
two  first  opinions."* 

It  is  in  the  first  place  very  remarkable,  that  the  author  of 
the  Prejudices,  after  having  raised  the  question,  as  he  has, 
done,  whether  the  first  Reformers  were  "  thieves  and  robbers, 
tyrants,  rebels,  false  pastors  and  sacrilegious  usurpers  of  the 
authority  of  Jesus  Christ;"  he  has  reduced  all  his  proof  of  it 
to  wrangling  about  those  qualities,  of  ordinary  or  extraordi- 
nary, that  may  be  given  to  their  call.  From  those  high  words  it 
seemed  to  have  lain  upon  him  to  have  shewn  us  that  that  call 
was  destroyed  and  annihilated  without  any  remedy,  and  that 
he  should  at  least  have  brought  us  what  would  have  wholly 
overthrown  the  first  and  natural  foundations  upon  which  we 
establish  it.  But,  thanks  be  to  God,  that  is  not  done,  and  the 

*  Prejwg.  Chap.  4.  pag.  87. 
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choler  of  the  author  of  the  Prejudices  is  turned  upon  those 
titles  that  we  give  to  the  call  of  the  first  Reformers:  he  does 
not  further  concern  himself  to  know  directly  whether  it  is 
good  and  lawful,  but  merely  to  know  whether  it  is  ordinary 
or  extraordinary,  or  whether  it  be  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other.  Moreover  it  is  certain  that  to  decide  even  this  last 
question,  it  is  very  ill  done  to  begin  with  the  setting  aside  the 
sentiment  of  those  who  hold  that  it  is  ordinary  and  extraor- 
dinary both  together:  for  as  those  terms  of  ordinary  and  ex- 
traordinary are  ambiguous,  and  that  by  reason  of  their  ambi- 
guity, it  may  be  so  that  a  call  that  is  ordinary  in  one  respect 
shall  be  extraordinary  in  another,  so  to  set  aside  those  who 
would  have  that  of  the  first  B  «formers  to  be  ordinary  and  ex- 
traordinary both  together,  is  to  set  aside  those  who  would 
clear  that  ambiguity;  it  is  designedly  to  shut  up  the  dispute 
in  equivocal  propositions,  to  give  way  to  the  making  a  long- 
discourse  to  no  purpose;  it  is  in  a  word  to  imitate  those  who 
propose  nothing  else  to  themselves  but  how  to  cast  dust  in  the 
.eyes,  and  to  suspend  the  judgments  of  their  readers,  in 
removing  far  from  them  the  clear  knowledge  of  things.  It  is 
therefore  necessary  for  the  author  of  the  Prejudices  to  redress 
that,  and  because  that  those  two  sentiments,  one  of  which 
carries  this  with  it,  that  that  call  was  extraordinary,  and  the 
other  that  it  was  ordinary,  do  not  oppose  one  another  at 
the  bottom,  it  is  necessary  to  shew  in  what  respects  the 
one  and  the  other  may  be  said.  To  this  effect,  I  shall  first 
say  a  word  of  the  ministry  of  the  first  Reformers,  and  then, 
afterwards  I  shall  speak  of  their  call. 

As  to  their  ministry,  it  is  true  that  it  is  not  extraordinary 
nor  newly  instituted,  but  the  same  that  the  apostles  established 
at  first  for  the  preservation  and  propagation  of  the  church, 
which  was  preserved  in  the  Latin  Church  down  to  the  age  of 
our  fathers  in  respect  of  all  that  was  absolutely  essential  to  it, 
and  which  shall  also  subsist  unto  the  end  of  the  world,  as  I 
have  explained  in  the  foregoing  chapter.  We  may  say  not- 
withstanding,  that  the  Reformation  in  which  they  were 
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employed  was  an  extraordinary  function  of  their  office.  For 
however  they  did  not  need  either  a  new  right  or  a  new  mi- 
nistry for  that,  since  every  pastor  is  bound  to  labour  to  re- 
form that  which  regards  his  flock,  when  it  is  necessary  that 
he  should  do  it,  yet  such  a  reformation  as  they  made,  is  not  a 
thing  that  should  be  done  always.  So  that  in  that  respect 
their  ministry  had  something  extraordinary,  to  wit,  inasmuch 
as  their  flocks  had  an  extraordinary  need  of  their  help  to 
recover  them  out  of  those  errors  and  superstitions  which 
had  overwhelmed  them,  as  a  vessel  that  is  in  danger  of  being 
wrecked  has  an  extraordinary  need  of  the  assistance  of  those 
who  steer  it,  to  avoid  that  entire  destruction  wherewith  it  is 
threatened.  But  besides  this  we  may  say  also  that  it  had  in 
it  this  whicli  was  extraordinary,  that  though  it  was  still  the 
same  Gospel  ministry  which  had  till  then  subsisted  in  the 
Latin  Church,  in  respect  of  all  its  essentials,  yet  they  put  it 
into  another  state  than  that  wherein  it  was  for  many  ages 
before,  having  purged  and  freed  it  from  all  the  corruptions  that 
disgraced  it;  and  as  those  things  are  called  extraordinary  that 
are  not  usually  to  be  seen,  and  which  are  not  so  often  done, 
that  change  of  the  form  or  state  that  happened  to  the  ministry, 
after  its  having  for  so  long  a  time  appeared  to  the  eyes  of  the 
people  quite  otherwise  than  they  saw  it  then,  may  very  well 
be  called  extraordinary. 

As  for  that  which  regards  their  call,  it  was  not  extraor- 
dinary, if  by  that  term  they  mean  that  it  should  have  come 
immediately  from  God,  as  that  of  Moses  and  the  ancient 
prophets,  or  immediately  from  Jesus  Christ,  as  that  of  the 
apostles  ;  but  it  was  ordinary,  that  is  to  say,  they  received  it 
from  God  mediately  by  means  of  men.  It  is  also  certain 
that  the  manner  of  receiving  their  call,  as  to  the  greater  part, 
was  the  very  same  with  that  which  is  most  common  and 
usual  in  the  church,  which  is,  that  they  received  their  ordina- 
tion from  the  hand  of  those  pastors  who  were  themselves  in 
that  office.     All  that  therefore  which  there  was  of  extraordi- 
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nary  in  their  call,  in  that  respect,  was,  that  they  rectified  il 
by  freeing  it  from  all  the  impurity  it  had,  and  which  came 
from  the  corruption  of  the  men  of  that  age,  and  in  referring  it 
to  its  true  end,  which  should  be  the  purity  of  God's  worship, 
and  the  salvation  of  souls.  I  acknowledge  that  in  their 
administration  they  went  beyond  the  intention  of  those  who 
had  conferred  their  offices  on  them,  but  they  did  no  more  in 
that  than  they  ought;  for  the  ministry  which  they  had  received 
being  of  God,  and  of  the  churches,  and  not  of  those  private 
men  who  communicated  it,  they  were  bound  to  refer  theirs  to 
the  greatest  glory  of  God  and  the  édification  of  his  church, 
and  not  to  the  will  and  interests  of  the  Court  of  Rome  and  its 
prelates,  although  it  was  through  their  channel  that  they  had 
received  it.  They  did  well  therefore  to  make  use  of  that 
which  they  had  of  good  in  their  call,  to  purify  that  which 
was  bad  in  it,  and  they  also  did  well  to  make  use  of  it  against 
the  ill  intention  of  those  who  had  given  it  them  for  an  ill  end, 
even  as  those  who  have  received  baptism  from  an  heretical  or 
schismatical  society,  are  bound  by  that  same  baptism  which 
they  have  received  from  them,  to  oppose  themselves  as  much 
as  possibly  they  can  to  that  heresy  or  schism,  and  to  make 
use  of  their  very  baptism  for  it,  although  it  should  be  against 
the  intention  of  those  who  gave  it  to  them.  I  acknowledge 
also  that  there  were  some  few  who  received  their  call  imme- 
diately from  the  church's  hand,  I  would  say,  the  body  of  the 
faithful  people;  and  we  may  say  of  those,  that  their  call  was 
extraordinary,  in  the  sense  that  we  call  unusual  things  extra- 
ordinary, which  happen  very  rarely,  and  which  are  done 
against  custom  and  ordinary  practice.  For  although  those 
calls  were  not  unlawfully  made,  and  without  right,  as  I  have 
proved  in  the  foregoing  chapter,  it  is  notwithstanding  true 
that  it  is  not,  nor  ought  to  be,  the  common  practice,  and  that 
it  has  no  place  but  in  a  case  of  absolute  necessity.  So  also  in 
the  Church  of  Rome  the  call  of  Martin  V.  may  be  said  to  be 
extraordinary,  who  was  called  to  the  papacy  immediately  by 
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the  whole  body  of  the  Latin  prelates  assembled  in  the  Coun- 
cil of  Constance,  and  not  by  the  College  of  Cardinals,  as  it  is 
ordinarily  done. 

As  to  those  ministers  who  succeeded  them,  and  who  re- 
ceived their  ordination  from  the  hands  of  the  first  Reformers, 
their  call  was  without  doubt  ordinary,  and  conformable  to  the 
practice  of  the  ancient  church,  according  to  the  idea  that  the 
Scripture  gives  us  of  it  ;  and  all  that  it  can  have  of  extraordi- 
nary consists  in  this,  that  in  the  distinction  of  bishops  and 
presbyters  they  have  not  followed  them,  and  it  is  the  près* 
bytery  and  not  the  bishop  that  gives  the  ordination:  but  in 
that  very  thing  they  did  nothing  remote  from  that  which  was 
practised  in  the  apostolic  church,  according  to  the  idea  of  it 
that  the  Scripture  furnishes  us  with,  since  St.  Paul  saith  in 
express  terms  concerning  Timothy, i:  That  he  had  received  it 
by  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  presbytery."  1  Tim.  4. 14. 
I  do  not  here  enter  upon  the  question,  Whether  that  distinction 
is  of  divine  or  only  of  human  right;  I  will  say  something  to 
that  in  the  close.  I  do  not  so  much  as  blame  those  who 
observe  it  as  a  thing  very  ancient,  and  I  would  not  have  it 
made  a  matter  of  difference  in  those  places  wherein  it  is 
established;  but  1  say,  where  that  distinction  is  not  observed, 
as  it  is  not  nor  can  be  amongst  the  Protestants  of  this  king- 
dom, their  call  will  not  cease  to  be  lawful,  since  besides  the 
case  of  absolute  necessity,  which  sufficiently  dispenses  with 
that  form,  besides  that  neither  the  bishop  nor  the  presbyter 
are  of  themselves  any  more  than  executors  of  the  will  of  the 
church  in  that  respect,  and  not  the  masters  of  that  call,  besides 
that,  I  say,  there  is  a  formal  text  of  the  apostle  that  justifies 
the  right  that  the  church  has  to  give  the  imposition  of  hands 
by  the  presbytery,  which  alone  is  sufficient  to  stop  the  mouth 
of  all  contradiction  whatever. 

That  being  so  explained,  we  may  easily  see  what  we  ought. 
to  answer  to  all  those  petty  objections  of  which  the  author  of 
the  Prejudices  has  composed  his  Fourth  and  Fifth  Chapters. 
'•  Some,"  says  he;  '■'  were  called  to  the  ministry  and  made 
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pastors  only  by  laymen,  others  were  ordained  by  priests  only, 
and  those  who  had  been  ordained  by  bishops  lifted  themselves 
up  against  their  ordainers,  and  that  church  which  had  given 
them  their  mission."*  I  have  shewn  in  the  foregoing  chapter, 
that  those  who  were  called  by  laymen,  that  is  to  say,  by  the 
whole  body  of  the  church,  had  a  sufficient  call:  that  which  I 
have  also  said  concerning  those  who  received  their  ordination 
from  the  presbytery,  does  not  leave  any  more  difficulty  :  and 
as  to  those  who  resisted  their  own  ordainers,  I  have  shewn 
that  they  did  nothing  in  all  that  whereunto  their  very  office 
did  not  bind  them. 

"  We  may  see,"  saith  he,  "yet  further,  by  the  Thirty-first 
Article  of  their  Confession  of  Faith,  that  it  was  upon  this 
supposition  of  a  power  given  immediately  by  God  to  these 
men  extraordinarily  sent  to  order  the  church  anew,  that  all 
their  pretended  reformation  is  founded. "f  That  Article  of  our 
Confession  of  Faith  says  not,  that  the  church  had  absolutely 
perished,  nor  that  the  ministry  was  entirely  extinguished, 
but  that  the  church  was  fallen  into  ruin  and  desolation,  and 
that  its  state  was  interrupted;  which  only  shews  that  she,  as 
well  as  the  ministry  under  which  she  was,  were  both  in  the 
greatest  corruption,  and  this  is  that  which  we  also  hold.  It 
says  not  that  God  had  given  an  immediate  mission  to  the 
Reformers,  but  that  God  had  raised  them  up  after  an  extra- 
ordinary manner  to  order  the  church  anew.  That  signifies 
that  God  by  his  providence  gave  them  extraordinary  gifts  to 
undertake  so  great  a  work  as  that  of  the  Reformation,  and 
that  he  accompanied  them  with  his  blessing.  All  that,  in- 
cludes neither  a  new  revelation,  nor  a  new  immediate  mission  ; 
and  hinders  not,  that  the  right  which  they  had  to  employ 
themselves  in  it  should  not  be  annexed  to  their  charge,  and 
that  it  should  not  be  common  not  only  to  all  the  pastors,  but 
even  to  all  Christians,  as  I  have  shewn  in  my  Second  Part. 

"  Their  discipline,"  adds  he,  "  ordains,  that  the  priests  of 

*  Prejug.  chap.  4.  pag.  73.  f  Ibid.  chap.  5.  pag.  91. 
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the  Roman  Church  who  upon  turning  Calvinists  should  ho 
elected  to  the  office  of  ministers,  should  receive  a  new  impo- 
sition of  hands,  which  shews  that  they  suppose  their  preceding 
mission  to  be  null,  and  so  that  that  which  Luther  and  Zuin- 
glius  received  from  the  Church  of  Rome  signified  nothing; 
whence  it  follows,  that  that  which  they  ascribe  to  them  can 
be  no  other  than  extraordinary. "*  There  is  a  great  difference 
between  the  call  which  was  given  before  the  Reformation, 
and  that  which  is  at  this  day  given  in  the  Roman  Church 
since  those  two  communions  are  separated.  The  first  was 
indeed  very  much  corrupted,  but  yet  nevertheless  it  supposes 
the  consent  of  the  whole  Latin  Church,  and  it  was  not  given 
by  a  party  so  confirmed  in  error;  whereas  the  second  supposes 
no  other  than  the  consent  of  a  party  so  confirmed  in  those 
errors  which  we  believe  to  be  most  contrary  to  the  purity  of 
the  Gospel,  which  makes  the  matter  so  that  our  society  can 
no  more  look  upon  it  as  a  lawful  call,  in  respect  of  it  and  its 
service.  Besides  that  when  we  see  the  conditions  that  are 
necessary  to  a  lawful  call,  as  examination,  information  of 
manners,  and  the  like,  so  ill  observed  in  the  Church  of  Rome, 
that  Christian  prudence  will  not  suffer  us  to  trust  to  her  and 
her  elections,  which  for  the  most  part  would  be  null,  if  they 
were  examined  according  to  their  own  canons. 

"  Calvin  has  written  that  God  set  up  apostles  in  his  time, 
or  at  least,  evangelists,  to  draw  men  from  the  party  of  Anti- 
christ, "t  I  answer,  that  Calvin  only  called  the  Reformers 
apostles  and  evangelists,  by  some  kind  of  resemblance  which 
they  had  with  the  first  evangelists,  in  some  respect;  not  that 
they  brought  a  new  revelation  with  them  into  the  world,  as 
the  apostles  and  evangelists  did,  but  because  God  made  use  of 
them,  to  make  the  light  of  his  Gospel,  which  was  much 
darkened,  strike  upon  the  eyes  of  men  with  splendour;  and 
they  honour  those  to  this  day  with  the  title  of  apostles,  who 
fipvy  employ  themselves  in  making  Christianity  known  to  the 

*  Prejug.  chap.  5.  pag.  92.  t  Ibid. 
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nations  that  are  strangers  to  it,  although  they  are  not  imme- 
diately sent  from  God,  and  though  they  have  not  any  new- 
re  velation. 

He  alleges,  in  the  end,  the  dispute  that  was  between  a 
Protestant  named  Adrian  Saravia,  and  Beza,  where  Beza 
seems  to  admit  of  only  an  extraordinary  call  in  the  Re- 
formers.* I  answer,  that  as  well  Saravia  as  Beza  are  par- 
ticular authors,  who  may  have  both  had  thoughts  a  little  too 
excessive  about  this  matter,  and  it  may  be,  may  have  even 
disputed  the  one  against  the  other,  without  well  understand- 
ing one  another.  This  is  that  which  falls  out  every  day  be- 
tween persons  otherwise  very  learned.  Beza  rejected  the 
ordinations  of  the  Church  of  Rome;  not  that  he  thought  the 
ministry  was  absolutely  extinct  there,  nor  that  they  had  not 
there  any  right  to  a  call,  but  because  the  calls  of  persons 
there  were  made  after  a  very  confused  and  corrupted  manner, 
without  examination  either  of  doctrine  or  manners,  by  rea- 
son of  which  they  were  most  frequently  given  to  unworthy 
persons,  and  that  instead  of  ordaining  them  to  preach  the 
Gospel,  they  ordain  them  only  to  sacrifice.  That  concludes 
that  the  ordinary  call  which  the  first  Reformers  received  was 
not  purer  than  that  of  others,  if  God  had  not  given  them  the 
grace  to  rectify  it  as  they  did  by  a  just  and  lawful  use  of  it; 
but  that  does  not  conclude  that  such  as  it  was  it  did  not  put 
them  into  a  right  and  obligation  to  cleanse  it  from  that  ill 
which  it  had,  by  that  good  which  remained  in  it. 

The  author  of  the  Prejudices  opposes  further  an  article  of 
a  national  synod  held  at  Gap,  anno  1603,  which  he  sets 
down  in  these  words:  "  Upon  the  31st  Article  of  the  Con- 
fession of  Faith,  it  having  been  put  to  the  question  whether 
when  they  came  to  treat  of  the  call  of  our  pastors,  they  should 
found  the  authority  which  they  had  to  reform  the  church,  and 
to  teach,  upon  the  call  which  they  had  received  from  the  Roman 
Church  ;  the  assembly  determined  that  they  ought  merely  to 
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refer  it  to  the  article  of  the  extraordinary  call,  by  which  God 
extraordinarily  and  inwardly  stirred  them  op  to  their  minis- 
try, and  not  in  the  least  to  any  thing  that  remained  of  that 
ordinary  corrupted  call."*  But  since  he  would  give  himself 
the  trouble  to  look  into  our  national  synods,  he  ought  not  to 
stop  there,  he  ought  to  go  on  even  to  that  of  Rochelle,  which 
was  held  immediately  after  that  of  Gap,  in  the  year  1607, 
and  there  he  would  have  found  that  that  article  having  been 
set  down  differently  in  several  copies,  and  having  been  al- 
tered by  the  negligence  of  the  copiers,  it  was  re-established 
in  that  synod,  which  was  drawn  into  an  act  in  these  words: 
"  In  the  31st  Article  of  the  Confession  of  Faith  of  the  Synod 
of  Gap,  wherein  mention  is  made  of  the  first  pastors  of  the 
reformed  churches,  these  words  and  to  [teach]  which  are 
found  in  some  copies,  should  be  erased,  and  in  the  place  of 
merely,  there  should  be  put,  chiefly  ;  and  that  last  clause, 
[And  not  in  the  least  to  any  thing  that  remained  of  that 
ordinary  corrupted  call,']  should  be  also  mended,  Rather 
than  to  that  little  which  remained  of  their  ordinary  call." 
To  have  made  use  of  that  article  seriously,  he  ought  to  have 
done  it  not  in  the  state  wherein  the  ignorance  of  the  copiers 
had  put  it,  but  in  that  wherein  a  whole  synod  had  re-esta- 
blished it.  At  the  bottom  it  will  appear  that  they  there 
treated  only  about  a  call  for  the  Reformation,  and  not  for  the 
exercise  of  the  ordinary  ministry;  and  the  synod  does  not, 
but  in  some  respects  only,  deny  that  that  call  for  a  Reforma- 
tion was  not  founded  upon  that  which  the  first  Reformers 
had  received  from  the  Church  of  Rome,  however  corrupted 
it  was,  but  it  would  that  it  should  be  chiefly  referred  to  a 
particular  providence  of  God,  which  by  extraordinary  gifts 
and  talents  had  raised  men  up  for  so  great  a  work.  In  ef- 
fect, although  we  should  acknow ledge  that  in  the  church  the 
rejecting  or  reformation  of  errors  should  be  the  common  right 
of  all  Christians,  and  that  that  right  would  yet  more  espe- 
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cially  belong  to  the  ordinary  pastors  than  to  ethers,  by  the 
obligation  of  their  charge  joined  to  that  of  their  baptism,  yet 
we  do  not  fail  to  acknowledge  also,  that  there  was  something 
extraordinary  in  the  persons  of  the  Reformers,  to  wit,  the 
gifts,  or  the  admirable  talents,  which  made  them  fit  for  that 
work,  and  capable  of  reducing  their  right  into  act,  without 
which  their  right  would  have  been  to  no  purpose,  as  it  did 
remain  in  divers  others  unprofitable,  who  had  not  the  same 
gifts.  But  that  very  thing  might  gain  them  the  greatest 
authority,  and  this  is  that  which  the  synod  would  say,  and 
which  we  say  also  with  it.  For  we  distinguish  three 
things  in  the  Reformers,  from  whence  there  results  as  full 
and  entire  a  call  to  reform  the  church  as  they  can  desire:  the 
one  is,  the  general  and  common  right  that  all  Christians  have 
to  combat  errors,  since  they  are  all  called  to  defend  the  truth; 
the  other  is,  a  more  peculiar  right  which  they  had  for  the 
same  thing  in  quality  of  pastors,  for  how  impure  soever  their 
call  was,  it  would  always  bind  them  to  have  a  care  of  their 
flocks,  and  to  procure  God's  glory;  and  the  third  is,  the  ex- 
traordinary light  and  grace  which  God  had  communicated  to 
them,  and  rendered  them  thereby  fit  for  that  work.  But  it 
is  this  last  that  reduced  the  two  others  into  act,  and  there- 
fore they  looked  on  it  there  principally  when  they  treated  of 
the  Reformation,  because  if  they  had  never  met  with  this,  the 
two  others  would  have  been  useless  rights,  and  ineffectual 
obligations. 

After  that,  it  is  easy  to  comprehend  how  the  author  of  the 
Prejudices  was  mistaken,  when,  under  a  pretence  of  that  ex- 
!  inordinary  call  that  we  attribute  to  the  first  Reformers,  in 
respect  of  their  gifts  or  talents,  he  imagines  that  he  can  lay 
it  to  our  charge  that  we  believe  that  the  ordinary  ministry  wTas 
entirely  lost,  and  that  it  was  renewed  by  an  extraordinary 
and  immediate  call  of  God.  For  it  is  upon  that,  that  with 
great  heat,  to  very  ill  purpose,  he  spends  his  reasonings 
throughout  his  whole  Fifth  Chapter,  in  allegations  of  fathers, 
and  observations  to  m  purpose  upon  the  rights  of  that  pre- 
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tended  immediate  ministry.     We  answer  him,  in  a  word 
that  he  only  combats  his  own  shadow,  for  we  do  not  hold  thai 
the  ordinary  ministry  established  by  the  apostles  was  abso- 
lutely extinct.     It  is  a  good  that  belongs  to  fhe  church,  and 
as  the  church  has  always  subsisted  il  providence 

of  God,  though  in  a  different  state,  that  same  providence  has 
also  made  that  good  always  to  subsist .  It  is  true  that  it  was 
very  ill  dispensed  while  it  was  in  the  hands  of  bad  stewards, 
and  that  where  the  inheritance  should  have  been  cultivated, 
and  without  doubt  have  brought  forth  much  fruit,  it  produced 
on  the  contrary  abundance  of  thorns  and  briers.  But  not- 
withstanding, the  inheritance  was  not  lost.  The  ministry 
was  always  preserved,  not  only  de  jure,  inasmuch  as  the 
church  is  never  lo£t,  but  de  facto  also,  for  it  always  had  mi- 
nisters, ill  chosen  indeed,  ill  called,  destined  to  bad  uses, 
called  by  very  confused  calls,  but  called  notwithstanding,  and 
having  a  right  sufficient  to  make  them  do  their  duty  if  they 
would,  and  if  they  had  been  capable.  So  that  the  good  state 
of  the  ministry  might  very  well  be  altered,  interrupted,  or 
overthrown,  but  the  ministry  was  not  absolutely  lost. 

I  will  not  be  afraid  even  to  go  further,  and  to  say  that  if 
ever  the  ministry  should  be  wholly  annihilated,  that  which 
notwithstanding  has  never  happened,  and  may  it  please  God 
that  it  never  shall,  it  would  not  be  necessary  that  God  should 
renew  it  by  an  immediate  and  every  way  supernatural  mis- 
sion, while  there  should  be  two  or  three  of  the  faithful  in  the 
world,  who  would  be  able  to  assemble  together  in  the  name 
of  Jesus  Christ.  For  the  right  of  the  ministry  would  al  way  - 
remain  in  those  two  or  three,  and  they  might  confer  a  lawful 
call  upon  one  of  themselves.  If  it  could  even  happen  that 
there  should  not  be  absolutely  any  more  faith  upon  the 
earth,  and  that  heresy,  or  Paganism,  or  Judaism,  or  Maho- 
metanism,  should  generally  overspread  the  whole  world, 
without  leaving  any  truly  faithful  in  it,  which  certainly  will 
never  come  to  pass,  since  we  have  the  promise  of  Jesus 
Christ  to  the  contrary,  I  «ay  in  that  case,  provided  thai  the 
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book  of  the  Holy  Scripture  remained,  the  seed  of  the  church, 
and  that  of  the  ministry,  would  subsist  even  there.  The 
apostles  who  left  it  to  the  world,  would  yet  further  call  men 
from  thence  a  second  time  to  the  true  faith,  and  by  that  true 
faith  to  the  re-establishing  of  a  Christian  society,  and  by  the 
re-establishing  of  that  Christian  society  to  that  of  the  minis- 
try, without  any  absolute  necessity  of  God's  immediately 
sending  new  apostles.  One  man  only  who  should  learn  the 
heavenly  truths  contained  in  that  book,  might  teach  them  to 
others  and  reduce  Christianity  to  its  first  state,  if  God  would 
accompany  the  word  of  that  man  with  his  ordinary  blessing. 
Those  who  are  acquainted  with  history  are  not  ignorant,  that 
in  the  Fourth  Century,  two  young  men,  named  the  one  ^Ede^ 
sius,  and  the  other  Frumenius,  having  been  taken  on  the  sea 
and  carried  captive  to  the  king  of  the  Indies,  converted  many 
persons  to  the  Christian  faith  in  that  country,  and  that  they 
made  assemblies  there,  where  they  celebrated  the  worship  of 
God.* 

This  is  thai,  which  manifestly  discovers  the  injustice  of 
the  author  of  the  Prejudices,  and  other  writers  of  contro- 
versy of  the  Church  of  Rome,  when  they  demanded  mira- 
cles to  prove  the  call  of  the  first  Reformers.  For  while  the 
Scriptures  remain  in  the  midst  of  men,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  make  new  miracles  to  authorize  ministers;  that  Scripture 
sufficiently  authorizes  the  church  immediately  by  itself  to 
confer  a  call,  when  its  pastors  forsake  it.  It  would  suffi- 
ciently authorize  one  man  alone,  whoever  he  should  be,  a 
layman  or  clergyman,  to  communicate  the  light  of  his  faith 
to  others,  if  he  were  the  only  faithful  person  in  the  world:  it 
would  authorize  two  or  three  faithful,  who  should  find  them- 
selves alone,  to  assemble  together  and  to  provide  for  the  pre- 
servation and  propagation  of  their  society;  and  miracles 
would  not  be  necessary  for  all  that,  because  in  all  that 
there  would  be  nothing  new,  nothing  that  might  not  be  in- 
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eluded  in  the  revelation  of  the  Scripture,  or  drawn  from 
thence  by  a  just  consequence,  as  it  may  appear  from  what 
I  have  handled  in  the  foregoing  chapter.  Miracles  are  ne- 
cessary to  those  who  preach  new  doctrines,  and  those  which 
are  not  of  ancient  revelation,  and  which  besides  have  not  in 
themselves  any  character  of  truth  ;  such  as  the  sacrifice  of 
the  mass,  the  corporal  presence  of  Christ  in  the  sacrament, 
transubstantiation,  purgatory,  invocation  of  saints,  the  merit 
of  good  works,  the  adoration  of  the  host,  &c.  It  belongs  to 
those  who  teach  those  things  to  tell  us  whence  they  hold 
them,  and  since  they  give  us  them  as  holding  them  from  the 
hand  of  God,  it  belongs  to  them  to  prove  them  by  miracles, 
for  they  cannot  prove  them  otherwise;  and  when  they  should 
even  have  wrought  miracles,  or  things  that  should  pass  for 
such,  it  would  belong  to  us  to  examine  them,  since  Jesus 
Christ  has  given  us  warning  upon  that  point,  which  we  ought 
not  to  neglect. 

See  here  what  I  had  to  say  upon  the  Fif'tli  Chapter  of  thw 
author  of  the  Prejudices.  The  Sixth,  wherein  he  treats  fur- 
ther of  the  same  matter,  contains  nothing  which  I  have  not 
already  satisfied.  It  pretends  that  the  call  of  our  first  Re- 
formers was  not  ordinary,  under  a  pretence  that  some  few  re- 
ceived their  ministry  from  the  people,  that  others  were  or- 
dained by  mere  priests,  and  that  those  who  had  been  or- 
dained by  bishops,  have,  says  he,  anathematized  that  church 
from  which  they  received  their  ordination.  But  as  to  the 
first,  we  have  shewn  him  that  the  calls  that  are  made  by  a 
faithful  people,  are  just  and  lawful  in  a  case  of  absolute  ne- 
cessity, that  naturally  dispenses  with  formalities.  Besides 
that  those  calls  were  very  few  in  number,  that  they  were  not 
followed,  that  they  do  not  infer  any  consequence  against  the 
body  of  the  pastors,  and  that  even  when  it  should  have  had 
any  irregularity,  that  irregularity  would  have  been  sulli- 
ciently  repaired  by  the  hand  of  fellowship  which  the  other 
pastors  have  given  those  who  were  so  called,  and  by  the  cou- 
sent that  the  whole  bodv  of  Hint  society  save  to  their  calls  : 
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we  ought  not  for  that  to  leave  off  holding  them  for  ordinary, 
although  in  that  respect  they  should  be  remote  from  the  com- 
mon practice,  neither  more  nor  less  than  they  in  the  Church 
of  Rome  to  leave  off  holding  the  call  of  Pope  Martin  V.  and 
that  of  divers  other  popes  for  ordinary,  although  they  were 
not  made  according  to  the  accustomed  forms.  "  I  demand 
of  their  ministers,"'  says  the  author  of  the  Prejudices,  "  some 
passages  of  Scripture  that  clearly  give  laymen  a  right  to  or- 
dain ministers  in  any  case."*  That  demand  is  but  a  vain 
wrangling,  for  when  the  Scripture  recommends  to  the  faith- 
ful the  taking  diligent  heed  to  the  preservation  and  confirma- 
tion of  their  faith,  and  to  propagate  it  to  their  children,  it 
i;ives  them  clearly  enough  by  that  very  thing  a  sufficient 
right  to  make  use  of  all  the  means  that  are  proper  for  that, 
and  which  are  naturally  appointed  to  it.  But  every  one 
knows  that  the  ministry  is  one  of  those  means,  whence  it  fol- 
lows that  the  obligation  that  the  Scripture  lays  upon  the 
faithful  people  in  that  respect,  includes  that  of  itself  creating 
its  own  pastors,  when  it  is  not  possible  that  they  should  have 
Miem  otherwise;  for  that  he  that  ordains  the  end,  ordains 
also  by  consequence  the  means  that  are  naturally  appointed 
tor  that  end.  When  the  Scripture  commands  that  all  things 
be  done  with  order  in  the  church,  by  that  very  thing  it  gives 
clearly  enough  a  sufficient  right  to  the  church  to  make  its 
pastors,  when  it  has  none,  and  when  it  can  have  none  but  by 
that  way,  since  it  is  clear  that  pastors  belong  to  that  order. 
In  fine,  when  the  Scripture  teaches  that  the  faithful  people 
have  a  right  to  choose  their  pastors,  it  teaches  clearly  enough 
by  that  very  thing,  that  they  have  also  a  right  themselves  to 
instal  them  in  their  office  in  a  case  of  necessity,  for  that  call 
consisting  much  more  essentially  in  election  than  in  installa- 
tion, which  is  but  a  formality,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  God  would  have  given  the  people  a  right  to  have  chosen 
their  pastors,  and  to  have  made  them  be  installed  by  other 

*  Prcjug.  chap.  6.  pag.  129. 
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pastors,  and  that  he  has  not  given  them  at  the  same  time  that 
of  installing  them  themselves,  when  it  cannot  be  done  other- 
wise, since  naturally  that  which  we  have  a  right  to  do  by 
another,  we  have  a  right  to  do  by  ourselves. 

As  to  those  who  were  ordained  by  mere  priests,  can  the 
author  of  the  Prejudices  be  ignorant  that  the  distinction  of  a 
bishop  and  a  priest  or  minister,  as  if  they  had  two  different 
offices,  is  not  only  a  thing  that  they  cannot  prove  out  of  the 
Scripture,  but  that  even  contradicts  the  express  words  of  the 
Scripture,  where  bishops  and  priests  are  the  names  of  one 
and  the  same  office,  from  whence  it  follows  that  the  priests 
having  by  their  first  institution  a  right  to  confer  ordination, 
that  right  cannot  be  taken  from  them  by  merely  human  rules. 
Can  the  author  of  the  Prejudices  be  ignorant  that  St.  Jerom, 
Hilary  the  Deacon,  and  after  them  Hincmar,  wrote  expressly 
touching  the  unity,  or  as  they  speak  the  identity,  of  a  priest 
and  a  bishop,  in  the  beginning  of  the  church,  and  about  the 
first  rise  of  that  distinction  which  was  afterwards  made  of 
them  into  two  different  offices?  Can  he  be  ignorant  that  St. 
Augustine  himself,  writing  to  St.  Jerom,  refers  that  didërence 
not  to  the  first  institution  of  the  ministry,  but  merely  to  an 
ecclesiastical  use?  "  Although,"  says  he,  "  that  by  different 
terms  of  honour  the  custom  of  the  church  has  now  brought  in 
the  episcopacy  to  be  above  the  priesthood,  yet  Augustine  is 
in  many  things  beneath  Jerom. "  Can  he  be  ignorant  that 
some  fathers  teach  us  that  the  ordination  of  a  priest  and  a  bi- 
shop are  but  one  and  the  same  ordination,  and  not  two,  which 
distinctly  shews  that  they  are  but  one  and  the  same  office? 
And  as  to  the  right  of  making  ordinations,  can  the  author  of 
the  Prejudices  deny  that  St.  Paul  speaks  of  the  laying  on  of 
the  hands  of  the  presbytery  ?  Can  he  deny  that  the  priests 
did  not  heretofore  ordain,  as  well  as  the  bishops  ?  Does  not 
Eutychius,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  relate  that  St.  Mark, 
setting  up  Ananias  to  be  patriarch  of  that  same  church  of 
Alexandria,  established  also  twelve  priests  with  him,  to  the 
end,  says  he,  that  when  the  see  should  be  vacant,  it  should 
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be  filled  by  one  of  them,  and  that  the  eleven  that  remained 
should  lay  their  hands  on  him  and  bless  and  create  the 
patriarch;  and  that  afterwards  they  should  choose  another 
man  and  make  him  a  priest  in  the  place  of  him  who  should 
be  chosen  patriarch,  and  that  by  that  means  the  number  of 
twelve  might  remain  always  complete  ?  And  does  not  St. 
Jerom,  more  ancient  than  Eutychius,  say  to  the  same  sense, 
that  at  Alexandria,  down  from  St.  Mark  the  Evangelist  unto 
Heraclius  and  Dionysius  bishops,  the  priests  always  took  out 
one  from  among  themselves,  whom  they  set  in  the  highest 
seat  and  called  him  bishop,  after  the  same  manner,  says  he, 
as  an  army  makes  an  emperor,  or  as  if  the  deacons  should 
choose  one  out  of  themselves  and  call  him  their  arch -deacon? 
Does  not  Cassian  relate  the  story  of  a  certain  young  man 
named  Daniel,  who  lived  among  the  monks  of  Egypt  about 
the  year  420,  and  who  was  first  made  deacon,  and  in  the  end 
priest,  by  his  abbot  called  Paphnutius,  who  was  himself  but 
a  priest?  Does  not  Baronius  himself  say  after  Anastasius, 
that  after  the  death  of  Pope  Vigilius,  in  the  year  555,  Pela- 
gius  his  successor  received  his  ordination  at  the  hands  of  two 
bishops  and  a  priest  of  Ostia  named  Andrew  ?  Which  shews 
that  even  then  the  priests  were  not  wholly  excluded  the 
right  of  ordination.  They  were  not  yet  absolutely  so  in  the 
Seventh  Century,  since  we  learn  from  Bede's  History,  that 
the  monks  and  priests  of  the  Isle  of  Jovan  in  Scotland  not 
only  ordained  priests  among  them,  but  even  bishops  also,  and 
that  they  sent  them  into  England,  and  that  those  bishops 
were  under  their  abbot,  who  was  himself  but  a  mere  priest. 
It  is  therefore  a  right  that  is  naturally  belonging  to  the 
priests,  and  of  which  they  cannot  be  deprived  by  human 
constitution  and  orders,  which  cannot  hinder  that  right  from 
always  remaining  annexed  to  their  office,  and  that  they  may 
not  reduce  it  into  act  when  the  necessity  of  the  church 
requires  it.  In  effect,  William,  Bishop  of  Paris,  has  made  no 
scruple  to  say,  according  to  his  hypothesis,  that  if  there  were 
do  more  but  three  mere  priests  in  the  world,  one  of  them 
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must  needs  consecrate  the  other  to  be  a  bishop,  and  the  other 
to  be  an  archbishop.  And  to  speak  my  own  thoughts  freely, 
it  seems  to  me,  that  that  firm  opinion  of  the  absolute  necessity 
of  episcopacy,  that  goes  so  high  as  to  own  no  churchy  or 
call,  or  ministry,  or  saçramenJ  r  salvation  in  the  world, 
where  there  arc  no  episcopal  ordiuatio.is,  although  there 
should  be  the  true  faith,  the  true  doctrine  and  piety  there,  and 
which  would  that  all  religion  should  depend  on  a  formality, 
and  even  on  a  formality  that  we  have  shewn  to  be  of  no  other 
than  human  institution,  that  opinion  I  say  cannot  be  looked 
on  otherwise  than  as  the  very  worst  character  and  mark  of 
the  highest  hypocrisy,  a  piece  of  Pharisaism  throughout,  that 
strains  at  a  gnat  when  it  swallows  a  camel;  and  I  cannot 
avoid  having  at  least  a  contempt  of  those  kind  of  thoughts, 
and  a  compassion  for  those  who  fill  their  heads  with  them. 

I  come  now  to  that  which  the  author  of  the  Prejudices 
suggests,  That  if  the  Church  of  Rome  were  so  corrupted  as 
we  hold,  its  calls  could  not  be  lawful  ;  from  whence  it  follows, 
that  our  first  Reformers,  who  had  received  their  ordination 
from  the  hands  of  the  bishops  of  that  church,  had  received 
no  other  call  than  what  was  null  and  unlawful.  But  we  have 
answered  him  already,  that  although  the  Latin  Church  before 
the  Reformation  was  very  much  corrupted,  the  essence  of 
the  ministry  did  not  fail  to  be  preserved  in  it,  and  that  though 
its  calls  were  very  informal  and  confused,  yet  they  did  not 
cease  to  be  calls  and  to  be  lawful  ones,  in  proportion  to  that 
good  which  remained  in  that  society  wherein  God  still  kept 
the  truly  faithful.  The  foundation  of  the  Christian  doctrine 
yet  remaining  there  with  its  efficacy,  which  was  found  in 
some  persons,  the  ministry,  and  by  consequence  their  calls, 
were  yet  lawful  in  that  respect,  and  the  first  Reformers,  who 
referred  those  which  they  received  to  their  right  and  lawful 
use,  in  freeing  them  from  that  impurity  which  they  had,  they 
were  by  that  means  rectified,  purified,  and  freed  from  that  ill 
which  they  had.  It  is  to  no  purpose  that  lie  alleges  the  au- 
thority of  some  ancients  who  seem  to  have  held  ordinations 
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made  by  heretics  null,  for  lie  cannot  deny  that  the  common 
opinion  of  the  church  was  not  contrary  to  it,  that  all  that 
ought  to  be  held  for  good  and  lawful,  that  was  good  and  law- 
ful in  itself,  which  the  heretical  or  schismatical  society  held,, 
and  to  be  approved  rather  than  denied.  This  is  what  St. 
Augustine  expressly  teaches:  "  Not  only,"  says  he,  "  our  fa- 
thers who  lived  before  Cyprian  and  Agrippine,  but  those  also 
who  lived  since,  have  observed  that  wholesome  custom  of  ap- 
proving and  not  denying  all  that  which  they  have  found  to  be 
divine  and  lawful  that  heretics  and  schismatics  preserved  en- 
tire, and  of  rejecting  that  which  they  beheld  to  be  foreign  and 
erroneous  among  them."*  Let  the  author  of  the  Prejudices 
read  what  that  father  has  wrote  not  only  in  his  own  name,  but 
in  the  name  of  the  whole  church,  against  Parmenio  and  the 
other  Donatists,  who  said  that  baptism  truly  remained  among 
heretics,  but  not  the  right  to  administer  baptism,  and  he  will 
rind  that  St.  Augustine  strongly  maintains  thai  ïhe  right  of 
ordination,  upon  which  that  of  administering  baptism  de- 
pends, remains  even  among  heretics  and  schismatics,  in 
respect  of  all  that  good  that  remains  there.  I  have  said  else- 
where, that  in  the  confusions  of  Arianism  divers  ordinations 
made  by  Arian  bishops  were  not  held  to  be  null.  In  effect, 
that  of  Meletius,  ordained  by  the  Eudoxians,  who  had  it  dis- 
puted for  some  time,  by  some  few,  was  at  last  generally 
acknowledged  to  be  lawful,  and  that  of  Faelix,  Bishop  of 
Romo,  which  was  also  made  by  the  Arians,  was  never-  called 
in  question,  both  the  one  and  the  other  purifying  their  minis- 
try by  returning  to  the  orthodox  failli. 

I  should  have  shut  up  this  chapter,  and  with  it  this  work, 
if  I  did  not  further  think  myself  bound  to  answer  that  great 
and  solemn  defiance  of  the  author  of  the  Prejudices  about  the 
validity  of  my  baptism  ;  not  that  I  pretend  to  vie  with  him  in 
his  manner  of  disputing,  but  merely  because  I  believe  that  I 
have  been  very  well  baptized.     "  I  do  not  fear,"  says  he? 

*  August.  d«  Bapt.  contr.  Donat.  lib.  3.  sub  finem. 
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"  openly  to  maintain  to  Monsieur  Claude,  that  remaining  in 
the  principles  of  his  sect,  he  neither  has  nor  can  have  any 
rational  assurance  of  the  validity  of  the  baptism  which  is  ad- 
ministered and  approved  in  their  communion.  That  by  con- 
sequence he  does  not  know  whether  he  is  baptized,  or  whe- 
ther any  Calvinist  ever  was.  That  all  the  certainty  he  can 
pretend  to  have  is  rash  and  ill  grounded  :  that  it  can  be  no 
other  than  a  certainty  of  fancy  and  humour,  and  not  of  know- 
ledge and  truth;  and  that  he  can  never  have  a  rational  one 
but  in  sincerely  acknowledging  the  falseness  of  the  principles 
of  his  religion,  and  in  rendering  that  deference  and  submis- 
sion to  the  Catholic  Church  which  he  owes  it.  I  speak  to 
him  purposely  after  this  manner,  to  engage  him  the  more  to 
clear  out  this  matter  to  us."*  It  was  not  necessary  for  that 
to  speak  to  me  after  this  manner,  for  he  very  well  knows  that 
I  have  all  the  readine-s  in  the  world  to  content  him.  A  word 
is  enough,  without  any  heat  and  elevation  of  voice  to  make 
me  obey.  What  does  he  then  desire  I  should  do?  "  To 
shew  him,"  he  adds,  "  what  he  has  to  do,  and  what  that 
proof  ought  necessarily  to  include,  I  beseech  him  to  note  that 
the  validity  of  the  baptism  of  the  Calvinists  depends  upon 
four  principles. "f  Let  him  blot  out  the  word  beseech,  which 
agrees  neither  with  the  manner  in  which  he  speaks  to  me, 
nor  with  that  wherewith  I  desire  to  obey  him.  "  First,  as 
they  were  all  baptized  in  their  infancy,  they  must,  to  the  end 
they  may  be  certain  that  their  baptism  was  good,  be  assured 
that  the  baptism  of  infants  be  good,  and  that  the  Anabaptists 
who  deny  it  are  in  an  error.  Secondly,  as  they  were  all 
baptized  by  sprinkling,  and  not  by  immersion,  they  cannot 
further  be  assured  of  the  validity  of  their  baptism,  unless  they 
know  certainly  that  baptism  by  sprinkling  is  good,  and  that 
immersion  is  not  necessary.  In  the  third  place,  as  they  all 
proceeded  either  mediately  or  immediately  from  the  Catholic 
Church,  which  they  so  loudly  accuse  of  heresy  and  idol 

*  Prejug.  chap.  17.  pag.  422.  +  I^ui   pa^-  «M, 
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it  necessarily  follows,  that  they  were  all  baptized  either  me- 
diately or  immediately  by  heretics.  They  cannot  therefore 
have  rational  certainty  of  their  being  baptized,  unless  at  least 
they  are  assured  that  the  baptism  which  they  received  in 
an  heretical  communion  is  good,  or  that  that  which  is 
administered  by  a  man  not  baptized,  does  not  fail  to  be  good. 
In  fine,  the  Calvinists  being  persuaded  on  one  side  that  bap- 
tism administered  by  laymen  is  null  and  of  no  effect,  and  on 
the  other,  that  the  Catholic  priests  and  bishops  are  false 
priests  and  false  bishops,  yet  notwithstanding  as  they  derive 
their  baptism  from  those  false  priests  and  false  bishops,  they 
must  needs  shew  us  by  the  Scripture  the  agreement  of  these 
opinions.,  and  that  they  can  prove  by  clear  and  express  pas- 
sages out  of  it,  that  although  the  call  of  the  Catholic  priests 
should  be  null  and  unlawful,  they  have  yet  nevertheless  that 
power  of  baptizing  which  the  laity  have  not." 

See  here  therefore  what  I  have  to  do  ;  but  I  need  to  say  but 
a  word  to  each  point.  I  say  then  as  to  the  first,  that  when 
the  Scripture  has  said,  "  Be  baptized  every  one  of  you  in  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ,  for  the  promise  is  to  you,  and  to  your 
children,  and  to  all  that  are  afar  off,  even  as  many  as  the 
Lord  our  God  shall  call,"  (Acts  2.  38,  39.)  it  has  clearly  esta- 
blished infant  baptism.  For  since  baptism  ought  to  be  given 
to  them  to  whom  the  promise  is  made,  and  as  it  is  made 
to  our  children  as  well  as  to  us,  it  ought  to  be  given  not  only 
to  us,  but  to  our  children.  So  that  without  going  any  further. 
I  have  in  that  respect  all  the  certainty  that  I  can  reasonably 
desire. 

As  to  the  second,  I  say  that  the  word  baptize  equally  signi- 
fying in  the  original  tongue  to  plunge  and  to  wash,  and  being 
used  divers  times  in  this  latter  sense,  as  it  may  appear  in  the 
translation  of  Mons  in  the  7th  of  St.  Mark,  and  11th  of  St. 
Luke,  and  there  being  moreover  nothing  in  the  Scripture 
that  precisely  enjoins  immersion  or  forbids  sprinkling,  it  is  my 
part  to  believe  that  in  the  thoughts  of  Jesus  Christ  those  two 
ways  of  baptizing  arc  ïndhTerent,  and  that  so  much  the  mor« 
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as  I  know  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel  is  nut  so  nice  and  punctual 
about  forms,  or  the  manner  of  external  actions,  which  is 
proper  to  superstition.  So  that  I  have  further  for  that  all  the 
assurance  that  I  ought  to' have. 

For  the  third,  being  certain  as  I  am  by  the  promises  of  Je- 
sus Christ,  that  God  has  always  preserved  a  true  church  in 
the  world,  that  is  to  say,  the  truly  faithful,  howsoever  mixed 
they  may  have  been  with  the  worldly,  I  am  assured  also  that 
the  baptism  which  was  administered  not  only  before  the  Re- 
formation, but  since,  in  the  Latin  Church,  and  in  other 
Christian  societies  where  the  essence  of  baptism  remains,  is 
good,  because  that  being  made  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  it  is  the  baptism  of  the  true 
church,  although  it  be  administered  by  persons  filled  with 
errors  and  superstitions.  Baptism  is  not  theirs,  they  are 
only  the  ministers  of  il.  That  sacrament  belongs  to  God 
and  his  truly  faithful  ones,  in  what  quarter  of  the  world  soever 
they  be.  That  same  Scripture  that  says,  "  That  the  pro- 
mise is  made  to  us  and  to  our  children,  and  to  all  that  are 
afar  off,  even  as  many  as  the  Lord  shall  call,"  says  by  a  ne- 
cessary consequence,  that  the  seal  of  that  promise,  which  is 
baptism,  and  all  the  other  rights  of  the  covenant  of  Jesus 
Christ,  belong  to  us  and  to  our  children,  that  is  to  say,  to 
the  truly  faithful.  The  heretics  who  administer  it,  do  not  do 
it  as  a  good  that  bplong  to  them  under  that  quality,  for  in 
that  respect  nothing  belongs  to  them,  but  as  a  good  that  be- 
longs to  the  true  church,  the  dispensation  whereof  they  have, 
by  the  part  which  they  have  yet  with  her.  For  they  baptize 
not  by  that  which  divides  them  from  the  truly  faithful,  but 
by  that  which  after  some  manner  associates  and  unites  them 
with  them.  It  is  therefore  the  baptism  of  the  true  chinch 
which  they  give,  and  not  that  of  heresy  ;  it  is  the  church  that 
baptizes  by  them,  and  in  that  respect  they  are  vol.  as  I  have 
said,  the  dispensers  of  its  goods.  If  the  author  of  the  Preju- 
dices desires  yet  further  to  see  a  greater  number  of  proofs 
drawn  from  the  same  Scripture  that  should  establish  this 
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truth,  he  needs  but  to  read  what  St.  Augustine  has  written  in 
his  treatise  against  the  Epistle  of  Parmenio,  and  that  of  bap- 
tism against  the  Donatists,  and  he  will  learn  there  not  to 
make  any  more  questions  of  this  nature. 

I  know  not,  for  the  rest,  whether  he,  as  well  as  the  others 
of  his  communion  who  shall  take  the  pains  to  read  this  work, 
will  be  satisfied.  But  I  dare  say  at  least  that  I  have  done  all 
that  was  possible  for  me  to  do,  to  set  before  them,  without 
offence,  the  truths  that  are  most  important  for  them  to  know. 
It  belongs  to  them  to  make  a  serious  reflection  upon  that 
which  I  have  represented  to  them,  and  upon  the  present 
state  of  Christianity,  which  the  profaneness,  impiety,  and 
debauchery  of  men's  minds  do  every  day  reduce  into  an  evi- 
dent danger  of  ruin,  if  we  do  not  bring  a  remedy,  both  on  the 
one  and  the  other  side.  Nevertheless,  instead  of  having  in 
view  that  grand  interest  upon  which  the  glory  of  God  wholly 
depends,  and  the  salvation  of  men,  they  apply  themselves 
only  to  destroy  us,  and  their  passion  prevails  to  that  height, 
that  they  do  not  take  heed  of  making  irreparable  breaches  in 
religion,  as  is  that  of  bringing  to  nothing  the  use  and  autho- 
rity of  the  Holy  Scripture,  provided  they  can  but  do  us  any 
mischief.  But  although  they  should  do  whatsoever  they 
pleased,  God  would  always  be  a  witness  on  our  side  that  in 
the  foundation  of  the  cause,  that  upon  which  we  have  sepa- 
rated from  them,  is  the  love  which  we  have  for  the  truth, 
and  the  desire  that  we  have  to  work  out  our  own  salvation. 
And  to  let  them  see  that  it  is  not  a  false  prejudice  that  cor- 
rupts us,  let  them  go  through  all  the  Christian  communions 
that  are  in  the  world:  let  them  judge  in  cold  Wood,  and  I 
am  assured  that  they  will  come  to  a  serious  agreement  that 
ours  is  the  purest  church,  and  approaches  the  nearest  to  the 
primitive  one.  Our  doctrines  are  the  fundamental  doc- 
trines of  religion,  which  are  great,  solid,  and  convincing; 
our  worship  has  nothing  that  is  not  evangelical,  for  it  con- 
sists in  prayers  to  God,  in  thanksgivings,  in  singing  of 
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psalms,  in  celebration  of  fasts,  in  humiliation,  in  acts  of  re- 
pentance, in  tears  and  groans  when  we  are  pressed  with  the 
thoughts  of  our  sins  and  the  wrath  of  God;  our  morals  con- 
sist more  in  exhortations,  in  censures,  in  corrections,  in 
threatenings  on  God's  side,  in  representations  of  J  he  motives 
that  bind  us  to  do  good  works,  than  in  unprofitable  deci- 
sions of  cases  of  conscience.  Our  government  is  plain,  re- 
mote from  the  formalities  of  the  courts,  founded  as  much 
as  can  be  upon  good  reason,  justice,  and  charity,  but  very 
opposite  to  the  maxims  of  human  policy,  and  especially  to 
ambition,  covetousness,  and  vanity,  which  we  believe  to  be 
the  mortal  enemies  of  religion.  Every  one  in  the  world 
knows  that,  and  yet  notwithstanding,  the  author  of  the  Pre- 
judices, and  all  those  who  with  him  follow  false  lights, 
have  not  failed  to  cry  out  against  us,  not  only  after  a  very 
uncharitable  but  an  unchristian  manner.  As  for  us,  we 
will  always  pray  to  God  for  those  who  will  not  love  us,  we 
will  bless  them  that  curse  us,  but  we  shall  also  with  Ga- 
maliel give  them  this  advice,  Take  heed  that  in  tormenting 
us,  you  do  not  fight  against  God,  instead  of  fighting  with 
him.  Let  us  pray  on  both  sides  that  he  would  give  us  his 
blessing  and  his  peace,  and  that  he  would  make  us  to  do 
his  will. 
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ii.  165,  166. — both  canonized  saints,  1 67. 

Antonius  Pratensis-— held  a  synod  at  Paris,  ii.  63-.— his  numerous  of- 
fices and  titles,  ibid. 
Aphraates — opposed  the  Arians,  i.  204. 
Apology  oj  the  Casuists,  i.  37. 
Apparitions  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  i.  41 . 
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Aquinas,  Thomas — his  doctrine,  i.  38. 

Archbishop  of  Cologne — persecuted  by  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  ii. 

81. 
Avchimbald,  Bishop — his  covetousness  and  rigour,  i.  181. 
Avians — favoured  in  the  Councils  of  Sirmium,  Milan,  Ariminum,  at 
Seleucia,  and  Constantinople,  i.  50. — made  themselves  masters  of 
the  church  under  the  successors  of  Constantine,  60. — the  pulpits 
favoured  them,  ibid. — made  themselves  masters  of  the  ministry  of 
the  church,  77' — would  their  heresy  have  been  hindered  by  obe- 
dience to  the  guides  of  the  church,  140. — condemned  at  the 
Council  of  Nice,  ii.  28. — banished  St.  Athanasius  to  Treves,  ibid. 
— their  extension,  129. — gained  some  to  their  party  by  deceit  and 
others  by  threats,  141. — persecuted  the  orthodox,  ibid. — some 
remained  in  their  communion  who  were  not  infected  by  their  er- 
rors, 150,  151. — a  separation  from  them  lawful,  158.  1 60. 

Arianis'.n — triumphed  in  the  4th  century,  i.  204. 

Ariminum,  the  Council  of — favours  the  Arians,  i.  50. — rejected  the 
word  '  consubstantial,'  64. — the  state  of  the  church  at  that  time, 
126. — renounced  orthodoxy,  ii.  28. 

Aries — a  council  held  there,  ii.  104. 

Armenian  church — might  claim  special  rights  as  well  as  the  Latin, 
i.  110. — its  traditions,  31?. 

Arnald  du  Février — affirms  that  for  150  years  a  reformation  had  been 
demanded,  i.  167. 

Arnaud,  Monsieur — his  opinion  of  some  of  the  religions  of  his  time, 
i.  240. — apologizes  for  injuries  and  outrages  under  a  pretence  of 
zeal,  25? . — wrote  against  the  Calvinists,  295. — draws  false  con- 
clusions from  Scripture  doctrine,  296. 

Arnoul,  the  English  monk— on  the  abuses  of  the  court  of  Rome,  i. 
166. 

Asia,  the  churches  of—  when  they  celebrated  the  feast  of  Easter, 
i.  316. 

Athanasius,  St. — false  pieces  mingled  with  his  genuine  works,  i  12. 
— Liberius  defended  him,  ii.  28.— -on  the  Council  of  Nice,  49.— 
on  the  signs  of  a  true  church,  131. 

Augsluvg — Luther  appeared  there  before  the  Pope's  legate,  i.  183. 
— he  withdraws,  186. — an  assembly  convened  there,  April,  1 530. 
by  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth,  ii,  67. 
vol.  11,  2  a 
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Augustine  Steuclius — the  rights  he  ascribed  to  the  Popes,  i.  2; 

Augustine,  St. — false  pieces  mingled  with  his  genuine  works,  i.  42, 

what  he  said  of  Caecilianus,  243. — what  he  said  to  Cresconius. 

on  the  part  of  the  orthodox,  288. — what  he  said  of  the  holy 
Scriptures,  300. — deplored  the  wickedness  of  his  times,  ii.  31. 
— strongly  disputed  with  the  Donatists,  55.  99. — the  author  of 
the  Prejudices  grounds  his  argument  upon  his  authority  and  some 
of  the  fathers,  100. — reproaches  the  Donatists,  106. — on  the  true 
church,  111,  112. — his  answer  to  Pètilianus,  111. — calls  the 
church  a  mixed  body,  1 12.  1 16. — on  separation  from  the  church, 
117,  118.  121.  123. — recommends  separation  from  heretics,  119. 
— treatise  against  Cresconius,  125. — letter  to  Vincent,  141. — 
on  the  perpetuity  of  the  church,  151. — illustrious  for  zeal,  208. 
— denied  that  the  Donatists  were  the  only  true  church,  246. 

Augustine  monks — two  accused  of  Lutheranism,  and  burnt  alive  in 
1523,  ii.  60.— :/Vzars— r^their  convent  pulled  down  the  same  year,  6 1 . 

Authority,  the  true — of  the  fathers  and  councils  was  their  confor- 
mity to  the  Scriptures,  i.  25 1 . 

Autun — on  the  abuses  of  the  court  of  Rome,  i.  166. 

Auxmtms,  Bishop  of  Milan — his  letters  to  the  emperor,  ii.  29.— 
reproached  St.  Hilary  with  schism,  31. 

B. 

Baptism — maybe  received  and  administered  by  a  wicked  person,  ii 
251,  252.— infant,  &c.  205.  289.  2Q1. 

Barelette — his  sermons,  i.  44. 

Baronius — on  the  9th,  10th,  and  11th  centuries,  i.  51,  52. — la- 
ments the  unhappy  confusion  of  the  Latin  Church,  282. — tells- us 
some  of  the  Popes  praised  their  predecessors,  who  deserved  cen- 
sure, 283. 

Basil,  the  Council  of — opposed  to  other  councils,  i.  51.— designed 
to  make  a  reformation,  169. — but  fails  in  it,  1 70.— declared  a 
conventicle  by  Pope  Leo,  175. — its  titles,  ii.  255. — St. — affirms 
that  most  of  the  apostles  had  wives,  i.  230. — illustrious  for  zeal,  ii, 
208. 

Basilides — deposed,  ii.  258. 

Bavaria,  Duke  of—  his  complaint  before  the  Council  of  Trent,  1.  17. 

Belcair,  Bishop  of  Mets — complains  of  the  Pope's  ministers,  i.  180. 

Bellarmine — says  the  authority  of  the  Popes  over  the  souls  of  men 
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was  more  powerful  than  that  exercised  over  the  bodies  by  any 
temporal  power,  i.  99. — on  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope,  205. — 
his  writings,  ii.  134. — his  opinion  favoured  the  Donatists,  13.5. 
Berengarians — opposed  the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence  in  the  1 1th 
century,  i.  242. — their's  not  the  catholic  church,  ii.  144. 

Bernard,  Monk  of  Cluny — on  the  abuses  of  the  court  of  Rome,  i. 
166. — on  the  ignorance  of  the  ministers  of  the  church,  16. — St. 
— on  church  dignities  being  given  to  children,  27.— on  the  abuses 
of  the  court  of  Rome,  l66\ — what  he  wrote  on  bartering  for 
church  dignities,  167. — he  applies  the  words  of  Psalm  73.  5.  to 
the  clergy,  "they  are  not  in  trouble  as  other  men,"  ibid. 

Bertram — in  the  9th  century  opposed  the  doctrine  of  the  real  pre- 
sence, i.  242. 

Beza — rejected  the  ordinations  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  ii.  278. 

Bigotry — St.  Augustine  accuses  the  Donatists  of  it,  ii.  108. 

Bishops — ought  to  excel  in  learning,  i.  159. — those  who  opposed 
Arianism  were  deposed,  ii.  28. — of  Rome — not  the  rule  of  faith, 
i.  310. 

Bishoprics — and  other  offices  purchased  with  money,  i.  28. 

Bithynia — the  synod  appealed  to  by  the  bishops,  ii.  158. 

Blesensis  Petrus — on  the  abuses  of  the  court  of  Rome,  i.  lf)6\ 

Bohemia — Clement  wrote  thither  to  hinder  the  Reformation,  ii.  62. 
— more  than  200  ministers  driven  from  it  by  King  Ferdinand, 

87- 

Bohemians,  called  Taborites — opposed  the  doctrine  of  the  real  pre- 
sence in  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  i.  242. 

Bologna — Charles  the  Fifth  crowned  there  by  the  Pope  in  1529,  ii. 

67. 

Bonaventure — the  study  of  him  not  necessary  to  Christian  know- 
ledge, i.  251. 

Boniface  the  Eighth — declared  it  was  necessary  to  salvation  to  be 
subject  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  ii.  39. 

Bonk  of  rates  of  the  apostolic  chamber,  i.  29. 

Bourg- Fontaine — a  chimerical  assembly  forged  there,  i.  240. 

Brandenburg,  Bishop  of—  Luther  wrote  to  him  to  use  his  authority 
to  hinder  the  sale  of  indulgences,  i.  179.— continued  the  abuses, 
181. 

Bridget,  St. — exposes  the  vices  of  the  bishops,  abbots,  &c.  i 
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Burghers  of  Zurich — if  they  were  not  wise,  they  were  good  men, 

i.  251. 
Bzovius — Adrian's  letters  to  be  found  in  it,  ii.  5?. 

C. 

Cœcilianus — what  St.  Augustine  said  of  him,  i.  243. — chosen  Bi- 
shop of  Carthage,  ii.  103. — his  ordination,  ibid. — rejected  by 
some  and  upheld  by  others,  ibid. — divisions  in  the  church  at  Car- 
thage about  him  and  Majorinus,  ibid. — he  is  vindicated  and  con- 
firmed by  the  judges,  i04. 

Cœlestius — excommunicated  for  bringing  heresy  into  the  church,  ii. 
120. 

Cajetan — his  doctrine,  i.  28. — recommended  Luther  to  recant,  183. 
— objected  to  what  he  had  written,  ibid. — affirmed  the  Pope  to 
be  above  a  council,  the  Scripture,  and  all  that  was  in  the  church, 
184. — Luther  wrote  a  submissive  letter  to  him,  ibid. — he  wrote 
against  Luther  to  the  Duke  of  Saxony,  1 86. 

Call — which  our  fathers  had  to  reform  themselves,  i.  209. — to  the 
ministry,  ii.  241,  242.  262. 

Calvin — our  fathers  not  reformed  merely  by  his  authority,  i.  222. — 
his  complaints  against  the  vices  of  his  time,  231. — his  testimony 
of  the  deplorable  state  of  the  church  at  the  time  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, 261. — the  division  between  him  and  Luther,  273. — judged 
Luther  by  the  excellent  things  in  him  as  well  as  by  those  which 
were  blâmable,  289. — his  sentiments  misrepresented  by  the  au- 
thor of  the  Prejudices,  ii.  144.  146. — calls  the  Reformers  evange- 
lists and  apostles,  277* 

Calumnies — propagated  against  the  first  Reformers,  i.  240. 

Campegius,  Cardinal — sent  by  the  Pope  to  the  assembly  at  Augs- 
burg, ii.  69. — likewise  to  the  conference  at  Worms,  ff. 

Canon  law — the  study  of  it  not  necessary  to  Christian  knowledge, 
i.  251. 

Capito — his  complaints  against  the  vices  of  his  time,  i.  231. 

Capreolus — the  study  of  him  not  necessary  to  Christian  knowledge, 
i.  251. 

Carolos tacit — his  dispute  at  Leipsic,  i.  19] . — defends  himself,  243. 

Carthage,  the  conference  of—offers  to  own  the  Donatist  bishops,  ii. 
107. 
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Catharine  of  Siennn — what  she  said  of  the  bishops  of  her  time,  i. 

160.  163. — takes  part  with  Urban,  284. — died  1880,  ii.  107. 

canonized  by  him,  i.  2S4. 

Catharine  of  Siuedeland — died  1381,  ii.  167. — canonized  by  Urban 
the  Sixth,  ibid. 

Catholics  and  Donatists — persecuted  each  other,  i.  281. — acknow- 
ledged the  necessity  of  a  reformation,  ii.  91. 

Celsus — some  of  his  objections  seem  to  be  made  use  of  by  tke  au- 
thor of  the  Prejudices,  i.  252. 

Century  6th — the  three  writings  caused  great  trouble  in  the  church, 
ii.  50. 

Centum  Gravimina — sent  by  the  princes  of  Germany  to  the  Pope, 
ii.  60. 

Ceremonies  of  the  Romish  Church,  ii.  241. 

Chalcedony  the  Council  of — made  void  that  of  Ephesus,  i.  138. 

approved  three  writings  which  produced  great  disturbance  in  the 
church,  ii.  50. 

Charity — towards  the  Church  of  Rome  as  much  as  possible  to  be 
observed,  i.  29 1. 

Charlemagne — his  gifts  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  i.  25. 

Charles  the  Ninth — his  instructions  to  Cardinal  Lorrain  for  the 
Council  of  Trent,  i.  18. 

diaries  the  Fifth,  Emperor  of  Gennany^-abuses  his  prosperity,  ii.  83. 

Chief  Shepherd — this  title  in  Scripture  given  to  none  but  Jesus 
Christ,  i.  98. 

Christ — his  church  as  it  respects  its  external  government,  i.  12. — 
his  church  should  be  always  visible,  82. — his  church  may  not  be 
always  visible  in  the  same  place,  84. — the  foundation  of  the 
church,  85. — his  office  assumed  by  the  Pope,  204. 

Christian  morality — how  it  was  vitiated,  i.  37- 

Christian  princes — animated  with  a  mortal  hatred,  were  ready  to 
destroy  each  other,  i.  170. — knowledge — does  not  consist  in  scho- 
lastic speculations,  251. — ministry,  ii.  282. 

Christians —  their  right  to  assemble  when  they  have  not  pastors,  ii 
192. — should  labour  for  the  preservation  of  others,  201.— the  du- 
ties they  owe  to  their  children,  ibid.— derive  their  name  from 
Christ,  249. 
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Christianity — threatened  by  the  power  of  the  Turks,  i.  I/O. — de- 
pendent only  upon  God,  ii.  174. 

Chrysostom,  St. — false  pieces  mingled  with  his  genuine  works,  i. 
42. — illustrious  for  zeal,  ii.  208. 

Church — no  power  over  the  natural  lives  of  men,  i.  39. — difference 
between  the  true  and  false,  86. — its  afflictions  and  persecutions 
under  the  Pagan  emperors,  8/. — its  pure  and  its  corrupted  state, 
ibid. — its  authority  ought  not  to  hinder  us  from  examining  the 
points  of  religion,  126. — is  but  an  interpreter  and  servant  of  God, 
130. — its  authority  is  but  human,  ibid. — its  authority  far  less 
than  that  of  conscience,  203. — will  never  be  completely  perfect 
on  earth,  204. — its  union  does  not  consist  in  holding  error,  211. 
— the  love  we  bear  to  it  makes  us  speak  against  its  corruptions, 
212. — an  individual  one  has  a  right  to  reform  itself,  250. — the 
truth  of  its  doctrines  to  be  decided  by  Scripture,  307- — a  mixed 
body,  ii.  10. — its  subsistence  not  dependent  on  human  means,  23. 
— does  not  consist  in  its  walls,  but  the  truth  of  its  tenets,  134. 
— difference  between  its  obscurity  and  its  extinction,  148. — the 
meaning  of  the  word,  194. 207,  208.  212. — its  imperfection,  210. 
— a  society  of  saints,  214. — before  the  Reformation,  218.  222. 
— its  nature,  236.  252. — its  duties,  237. — its  right  to  call  persons 
to  the  ministry,  240. 

Claude— on  the  validity  of  his  own  baptism,  ii.  282. 

Clemangis  de  Nicholas,  Archdeacon  of  Bay  eux — his  opinion  of  the 
bishops  of  his  time,  i.  15.— complains  of  the  ignorance  of  the 
church  dignitaries  of  his  day,  27. 

Clemens  of  Alexandria — says  there  is  but  one  church,  ii.  213. 

Clement  the  Fifth — declared  it  ought  not  to  be  questioned  but  he 
had  a  superiority  over  the  empire,  i.  266. 

Clement  the  Seventh — succeeded  Adrian,  i.  177* — blamed  his  pre- 
decessor for  promising  a  reformation,  ibid. — treated  Urban  with 
the  same  bitterness  he  had  shewn  to  him,  284. — persecuted  the 
Lutherans,  ii.  6l. — sends  Cardinal  Campegius  as  his  legate  to  Nu- 
remberg, ibid. — wrote  to  the  emperor  to  put  the  edict  of  Worms 
in  execution,  ibid. — his  letters  to  the  emperor,  62. — died  25th 
September,  1534,  72. 

Clergy — armies  raised  by  them,  i.  40.. 


Cluniensis,  Pelrus — on  the  abuses  of  the  court  of  Rome,  i.  106 

Coclœus — what  he  says  of  Luther,  i.  I89. 

Cœna  Domini — its  publication,  ii.  .50". 

College  of  Cardinals — some  of  them  ill-treated  by  Julius,  i.  172. 

Collocutors— appointed  to  settle  the  differences  in  religion,  ii.  7b. — 
condemn  the  Donatists,  104. 

Commandments  of  God — their  character,  i.  129. 

Communion — we  ought  not  to  remain  united  to  one  that  binds  us  to 
profess  fundamental  errors,  i.  199. 

Conference — between  the  emperor  and  the  Pope,  ii.  67. 

Confession  of  Augsburg,  ii.  68. — very  different  from  the  Church  of 
Rome,  i.  291. — on  the  perpetuity  of  the  church,  ii.  146. 

Conrad,  Allot  of  Urspurg — on  the  abuses  of  the  court  of  Rome,  i. 
166. 

Constance,  the  Council  of — its  condemnation  of  John  Huss  and  Jc- 
rom  of  Prague,  i.  39. — opposed  by  other  councils,  51. — the  dif- 
ferent nations  proposed  some  articles  to  reform  the  head  as  well 
as  the  members,  16S. — its  treachery  and  violence,  ii.  76- — would 
not  acknowledge  the  Pope  as  its  head,  193. — its  titles,  255. — 
chose  Martin  Fifth,  275. — a  synod  called  by  the  bishop's  consent, 
i.  246. 

Constans — gained  over  to  the  Arians,  ii.  28, — reproaches  Liberius 
for  defending  St.  Athanasius,  ibid. 

Constantine — the  court  of  Rome  pretended  that  he  gave  the  Roman 
empire  to  the  Pope,  i,  42. — the  state  of  the  church  under  him, 
87. — in  his  time  the  bishops  divided,  281. — before  his  death  the 
Arians  condemned  in  the  Council  of  Nice,  ii.  28. — his  conference 
with  the  bishops,  49. 

Constantinople,  the  Council  of- — confirmed  an  edict  which  esta- 
blished the  heresy  of  the  Monothelites,  i.  310. 

Consul stantiality  of  the  Son  of  God — the  quarrels  that  rent  the 
church  upon  that  subject,  i.  281. — a  fundamental  article  in  Chris- 
tianity, ii.  36. 

Contarenus,  Cardinal — sent  by  the  Pope  to  the  diet  at  Ratisbon  in 
1541,  ii.  78. 

Controversy  of  the  Reformers— respected  things  of  importance,  i.  loO. 

Corionel — what  he  relates  in  his  history  concerning  indulgences,  f. 
260. 
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CovetousHess — almost  inseparable  from  ambition,  i.  13. 

Councils — some  raised  their  authority  above  the  Popes,  i.  51. — not 
deemed  infallible  unless  approved  by  the  Popes,  6l. — their  ana- 
themas, /4. — one  called  containing  200  burghers,  246.— the 
sixth  general  one  condemned  Pope  Honorius  as  a  heretic,  309- 
— they  assembled  to  set  up  the  doctrine  of  Alius,  ii.  28. 

Cresconius — his  confession,  ii.  105. — on  the  church  of  the  Trad i tors, 
ii.  139,  140. 

Crusades — used  against  the  Reformers,  i.  40. 

Cusanus,  Cardinal — his  opinion  of  the  bishops  of  his  time,  i.  14. 

Cyril  of  Alexandria — his  anathema  against  Nestorius,  i.  75. — com- 
pared the  fall  of  St.  Chrysostom  to  the  fall  of  Babylon,  285. 

Cyprian,  St. — false  pieces  mingled  with  his  true  works,  i.  42. — 
his  writings  ought  to  be  examined  with  the  Scripture,  ii.  101. — 
declaimed  against  the  vices  of  the  church,  125. — consulted  with 
the  people  as  well  as  the  clergy  in  the  government  of  his  church, 
257,  258. 

D. 

Ûaille,  M. — his  book  of  apology,  i.  199. — his  answer  to  M.  Cottiby 
and  Adam,  285. — censured  by  the  author  of  the  Prejudices  for 
stating  that  Theophilus  and  Epiphanius  had  deposed  Chrysos- 
tom, ibid. — on  the  divisions  cf  the  Romish  divines,  288. 

Deacons— chosen  by  the  church,  ii.  256. 

Decius — the  church  persecuted  in  his  time,  ii.  209. 

Decretal  epistles  of  the  Popes,  i.  42. — the  study  of  them  not  neces- 
sary to  Christian  knowledge,  251. 

Denmark — the  priests  and  other  churchmen  consent  to  and  assist 
the  Reformation  there,  i.  188.215. — Clement  wrote  thither  to 
hinder  its  progress,  ii.  62. — it  nevertheless  continues  to  spread,  64. 

Dialogue  of  two  parishioners,  ii.  63. 

Diet  of  Spire — proposed,  ii.  6l. — the  Pope  forbids  the  holding  of  it,, 
62. 

Dignities  of  the  church — sold  to  the  highest  bidder,  i.  205. 

Dioclesian — his  persecutions,  ii.  103.  209. 

Discipulus  de  Tempore — his  sermons,  i.  44. 

Divine  faith,  i.  322,  323. 

Doctrine  of  justification— an  important  one,  i.  273. 
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Doctrines — if  judged  by  the  actions  of  those  who  teach  them,  what 
must  be  thought  of  those  of  the  Church  of  Home,  i.  223. — those 
of  the  Roman  Church  not  always  to  be  judged  by  the  decisions 
of  its  councils,  267. — of  Luther  misrepresented.,  ii 

Dolgatus — reckons  only  77  gri<  i.  60. 

Donatists — and  Catholics  persecuted  each  other,  i.  2S1. — their  se- 
paration a  schism,  ii.  9.  180. — their  quarrel  and  separation,  102. 
107.  Il6.  118. — from  whence  they  took  their  name,  103. — ac- 
cused by  some  of  being  Traditors,  ibid. — present  a  petition  to  the 
Emperor  Constantine,  104. — their  uncharitableness,  tu";. — the 
nature  of  their  controversy,  106. — their  errors,  135.  138.— on  the 
extinction  of  the  church,  148. — they  misrepresent  St.  Hilary,  150. 
— thought  there  was  not  any  true  church  besides  their  own,  240. 

Dorothy  of  Prussia,  St. — died  1399,  u*  1 6/. —canonized  by  Boni- 
face the  Ninth,  ibid. 

Dort,  Synod  of — maintained  the  doctrine  of  the  final  perseverance 
of  the  saints,  i.  29O. 

Driedo — on  the  extension  of  the  church,  ii.  134. — his  opinion  fa- 
voured the  Donatists,  135. 

Du  Perron — on  the  authority  of  the  Popes,  i.  99. 

Du  Prat — held  several  bishoprics,  ii.  63. 

Durandus,  William,  Bishop  if  Maude — on  the  abuses  of  the  court 
of  Rome,  i.  166. 

Du  Val — affirmed  that  the  Holy  Ghost  did  not  assist  the  Popes  by 
an  immediate  illumination,  i.  315. 

E. 

Eastern  Churches — how  they  degenerated,  i.  50. — their  ruin  de- 
plored, ii.  3 1 . 

Ecclesiastical  functions — given  to  children,  i.  26. 

Ecclesiastics — their  negligence,  i.  311. — they  ought  especially  to  en- 
deavour to  root  out  error,  215. 

Eckius — wrote  against  Luther,  i.  181. — his  dispute  at  Leipsic,  191. 
— composed  a  refutation,  ii.  68. 

Edessa — the  orthodox  assembled  in  a  field  near  that  citj  to  worship, 
ii.  32. — a  church  there,  141. 

Edict  of  Worms — its  condemnation  of  Luther  and  his  follow  < 
57-,-the  princes  of  Germany  would  not  obey  it,  5g. 
vol,  11.  2  R 
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Edward  the  Sixth — befriends  the  Reformation  in  England,  ii.  83 .— 
his  death  followed  by  bitter  persecutions  under  Mary,  87. 

Elector  of  Saxony — his  character,  ii.  58. — protected  Luther,  i.  194. 
ii.  57  — obtained  letters  of  safe  conduct  for  the  Protestants,  85. 

Eleutherius,  Bishop  of  Rome — wrote  letters  of  communion  to  the 
Montanist  Churches,  i.  309. 

Emperors — in  their  own  names  took  upon  themselves  to  decide  opi- 
nions and  condemn  heresy,  i.  248. — often  deposed  by  the  Popes, 
206. 

Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth — went  into  Italy  to  be  crowned  by 
the  Pope,  1529,  ii.  67. — the  states  of  Germany  demanded 
a  council  of  him,  i.  249. — his  answer  to  the  princes  when  they 
sent  him  an  account  of  their  act  of  protestation,  ii.  66. — the 
Pope's  opinion  and  his  different  on  calling  a  council,  67. — tries 
to  satisfy  the  court  of  Rome,  69. — grants  peace  to  the  Protes- 
tants, 72. — displeases  the  Pope,  ibid. — declares  war  against  them, 
74. — promises  them  peace  for  15  months,  76. — the  Pope  displeased 
sent  a  nuncio  to  him,  77. — a  conference  assembled  by  his  autho- 
rity, ibid. — at  the  solicitation  of  the  Pope  puts  an  end  to  it,  ibid. 
— went  to  the  diet  at  Ratisbon,  1541,  78. — presents  a  book  con- 
taining the  articles  of  religion,  ibid. — disagrees  with  the  Pope's  le- 
gate, 79. — the  Pope  sends  a  bull  to  him  in  Spain,  ibid. — at  war  with 
the  Turks  and  French,  80. — gave  peace  to  the  Protestants,  and 
ordered  them  to  draw  up  a  formulary  of  a  reformation  in  1544, 
ibid — displeases  the  Pope,  who  threatens  him,  ibid. — Francis  the 
First  makes  peace  with  him,  ibid. — his  dissimulation,  81. — his 
persecution  of  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  ibid. — writes  to  the 
Elector  of  Cologne  to  say  he  had  declared  war  against  the  Protes- 
tants, ibid. — sends  his  army  into  the  field,  82. — the  cause  of  his 
quarrel  with  the  Pope,  ibid. — protestation  made  by  him  against 
the  assembly  at  Bologna,  83 . — makes  a  treaty  with  Henry  the 
Second,-  87- — Germany  freed  from  his  tyranny,  ibid. — he  is 
obliged  to  conclude  a  peace,  ibid. — grants  religious  freedom,  88. 
— divides  his  dominions  between  his  son  and  his  brother,  and  re- 
tires into  a  monastery,  1556,  ibid. — died  20th  September,  1558., 
ibid. 

Emperor  Maximilian — joined  the  cardinals,  and  called  a  council  at 
Pisa,  i.  372. — granted  a  letter  of  safe  conduct  to  Luther,  183. 
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iLmpcror  Michael — the  Pope  rebuked  him  for  attending  a  council 
that  was  held  on  account  of  his  deposing  the  Patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople, i.  248. 

England — the  Reformation  consented  to  by  most  of  the  clergy,  ii. 
188. 

Ephesus,  the  Council  of- — favoured  the  Eutychians,  i.  50. 

Epiphanius — refused  to  hold  communion  with  St.  Chryso-ilnm,   i. 
28(). — relates  that  many  who  were   under   Arian    bishop  - 
mained  firm  to  the  true  faith,  ii.  6.— on  the  bishops  becoming 
Arians,  210. 

Episcopal  ordination,  ii.  287- 

Erigenes — in  the  9th  century  opposed  the  doctrine  of  the  real  pre- 
sence, i.  242. 

Errors — in  religion  have  a  far  different  character  to  those  in  philo- 
sophy, i.  207. — of  the  Church  of  Rome,  291. — of  the  Lutheran 
Church  different  to  the  Roman  in  quality  and  number,  i\)l. — 
those  who  maintain  errors  should  be  prayed  for,  ii.  1. 

Evasion — of  the  author  of  the  Prejudices  concerning  die  divisions 
among  the  fathers,  1.  286. 

Eucharist — the  real  presence  of  Christ  in  it,  ii.  65. — the  Roman  and 
Lutheran  Churches  differ  widely  about  the  eucharist,  i.  293. 

Eugenius  the  Fourth — his  instructions  to  the  Armenian  Council,  i. 
44. — opposed  the  Council  of  Basil  and  tried  to  separate  them,  or 
at  least  to  render  their  designs  unprofitable,  169. — the  council  de- 
posed him  and  chose  Amedeus,  but  he  remained  master,  ibid. 

Eusebius  of  Fer  ceil — divisions  between  him  and  Lucifer,  i.  281. — 
his  account  of  the  conference  of  Constantine  with  the  bishops, 

ii.  49. 
Eustathians — their  excessive  zeal,  ii.  1Ô3. 
Eutychians — would  their  heresy  have  been  hindered  by  obedience 

to  the  guides  of  the  church,  i.  140. — division  about  them,  282. 
Extension — not  a  mark  of  the  true  church,  ii.  130.  138,  139. 141. 

F. 
Faber,  John — composed  a  refutation  of  the  Augsburg  i 

ii.  68. 
Faith— the  breach  of  it  made  lawful,  i.  40.— the  opinions  1 
Church  of  Rome  about  it,  272. 
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Faithful,  the — united  to  their  pastors  as  far  as  they  appear  to  be  so 
to  Jesus  Christ,  ii.  25. — their  dependence  on  Christ  immediate 
and  absolute,  on  their  pastors  only  mediate,  ibid. — if  but  a  small 
party,  have  a  right  to  separate  from  a  church  if  the  true  faith 
is  not  there,  142. — their  dispersion,  202. 

False  prophets — foretold  by  Christ,  i.  277. 

Farnese,  Cardinal — his  hatred  to  the  Protestants,  ii.  77.— obtained 
of  Francis  the  First  an  edict  against  the  Lutherans,  ibid. — made 
use  of  by  the  Pope  to  elude  a  council,  80. — solicited  the  Emperor 
Charles  the  Fifth  to  engage  in  war,  81. 

Fathers — their  writings  of  use  to  learned  men,  but  not  as  a  rule  of 
faith,  i.  313. 

Faustinus — wrote  against  the  Arians,  ii.  33. 

Feast  0/ Easter — celebrated  by  the  churches  of  Asia,  ii.  49. 

Felix,  Pope — the  orthodox  of  the  Church  of  Rome  refused  commu- 
nion with  him,  because  he  communed  with  the  Arians,  ii.  1 2. — 
he  renounces  Arianism,  190. — his  ordination  generally  acknow- 
ledged, though  conferred  by  the  Arians,  288. 

Female,  a— -what  she  effected  by  her  firmness,  ii.  33. 

Ferdinand,  Archduke  of  Austria — his  decree,  ii.  65. — persecutes  the 
Protestants,  S^. — Charles  the  Fifth  gives  him  the  empire,  88. — 
the  Pope  quarrels  with  him,  89. — the  Protestants  propose  a  coun- 
cil to  him,  ibid. — grants  liberty  of  conscience,  90. 

Fete  Dieu,  ii.  85. 

Flanders — the  Protestants  persecuted  there,  ii.  76. 

Florence,  the  Council  of — cast  men's  consciences  into  perpetual  scru- 
ples and  uncertainties,  i.  44. 

Florimundof  Raymund — acknowledged  that  the  questors  committed 
some  horrid  crimes,  i.  180. 

Florentines — subdued  by  force  of  arms,  ii.  71. 

Fontainbleau — an  assembly  held  there  August,  15(50,  resolved,  that 
a  national  council  should  be  called,  ii.  91. 

Force  of  arms — the  Pope  recommends  it  to  suppress  the  Protestants,. 

ii.  67. 
Forged — epistles  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  to  St.  Ignatius,  i.  42. — works 
of  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  ibid. — epistles  of  St.  Martial,  &c.  &a 
ibid. 
Formosus — accepted  the  popedom,  though  he  had  taken  an  oath  t# 
the  contrary,  i,  282. 
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Fourth  century — a  schism  between  the  Mdetians  and  Eustathians, 
ii.  162. 

Fourteenth  century — all  the  west  divided  about  two  antipopcs,  i. 
283. 

France — the  causes  of  the  commotions  that  happened  there  in  the 
time  of  the  Reformation,  i.  232. — Clement  wrote  thither  to  hin- 
der the  Reformation,  ii.62. — Antonius  Pratensis  opposed  the  Re- 
formation there,  63. — Protestants  persecuted  there,  76.  88. — 
Protestants  increase  there,  liberty  of  conscience  granted,  91. 

Francis  the  First,  King  of  France — his  death,  ii.  83. — the  Second — 
determines  to  call  a  national  council,  91. 

Frankfort — an  imperial  diet  held  there  1539,  "\  76. 

Free  council — demanded  in  Germany  by  the  princes,  ii.  6l. — also 
by  the  Protestants,  73. — the  Pope  and  court  of  Rome  oppose 
it,  62. 

French — their  zeal  for  Philip  the  Fair,  i.  24. — bishops  and  priests, 
many  of  them  forwarded  the  Reformation,  215. 

G. 

Gabriel  Biel — the  study  of  him  not  necessary  to  Christian  know- 
ledge, i.  251. 

Gallican  Church"— jealous  of  its  liberties,  i.  26. — maintained  that 
the  court  of  Rome  was  not  a  rule  of  faith,  3O9. 

George,  Patriarch  of  Alexandria — his  fury,  ii.  30. 

German,  Bishop — what  he  wrote  on  the  bishops  of  his  days,  i.  159. 

Germans — the  Pope  and  the  emperor  proclaim  war  against  all  those 
who  protected  or  professed  Protestantism,  ii.  82. 

Germany — its  statutes  on  the  choice  of  prelates  and  beneficed  men, 
i.  l6l. — the  troubles  there  about  religion  occasioned  chiefly  by 
the  sins  of  the  priests  and  prelates,  1 64. — many  priests  and  other 
churchmen  aided  the  Reformation  there,  215.  ii.  188. — some  of 
the  princes  took  up  arms  to  defend  themselves,  i.  232. — the 
demanded  a  national  council,  249. — suffered  much  from  the 
court  of  Rome,  ii.  59. — the  Reformation  spread  there,  of. — 
threatened  by  the  Turks,  71. — the  emperor  appointed  a  diet  to 
be  held  there,  77. — filled  with  persecutions,  83. 

Germany,  Emperor  of — solicited  by  the  Pope  to  use  his  authority 
against  Luther,  ii.  56. — he  wrote  to  several  cities  that  he  should 
compel  them  to  return  to  the  ancient  religion,  81. 
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Gcrson— on  dispensations,  i.  26. 

Gnostics — would  their  heresy  have  been  hindered  by  obedience  to 
the  guides  of  the  church,  i.  140. 

Gospel — Christ  preached  it  to  the  poor,  i.  113. — those  who  have  it 
should  be  thankful,  ii.  3. — ministry,  230. 

Governors  of  the  church,  ii.  145. 

Gratian — his  decree,  ii.  120. 

Greek  Church — might  pretend  to  exclusive  rights  as  well  as  the  La- 
tin, i.  110.  133. — it  will  maintain  that  it  is  the  true  church,  and 
not  the  Latin,  138. 

Greeks — reunited  to  the  Latins  from  human  policy,  i.  282. — their 
traditions,  317. — their  church  as  ancient  as  the  Roman,  324. 

Gregory  the  Seventh — his  decisions  made  in  a  council  at  Rome 
against  the  Emperor  Henry  the  Fourth  in  107 6,  i-  24- — his  regis- 
ter containing  the  countries  to  which  the  Pope  claimed  a  right, 
25. — decided  in  a  council  that  the  court  of  Rome  could  not  err, 
264. — that  Popes  could  depose  emperors,  and  dispense  with  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  their  subjects,  266. 

Gregory  Naziànzen — the  greatest  part  of  his  church  separated  from 
him  for  communing  with  the  Arians,  ii.  12. — his  oration  in  praise 
of  Athanasius,  30. — what  he  said  on  the  extension  of  heresy,  130. 

Guicchiardin — blamed  the  Pope  himself  for  publishing  indulgences 
without  the  least  distinction  of  place  or  time,  i.  180.— on  the 
popedom  of  Clement,  ii.  71. 

H. 

Haguenau—z  conference  assigned  there,  ii.  77' 

Hatred  of  the  Reformation  did  not  die  with  Leo,  ii.  57- 

Heathens — they  did  not  call  their  religious  society  a  church,  i.  11 7. 

— magnificence  of  their  temples,  11 9. — they  boasted  of  miracles, 

ibid. — they  might  have  judged  unfavourably  of  Christianity  by 

the  divisions  of  its  disciples,  280. 
Henry  the  Fourth,  Emfieror  of  Germany — his  gifts  to  the  Church 

of  Rome,  i.  25. 
Henry  Suphunus — suffered  death  1522,  ii,  76. 
Henry  the  Eighth  of  England — renounced  the  power  of  the  Pope, 

and  persecuted  the  Protestants,  ii.  7Q. 
Henry  the  Second  of  .Frawce-— died  3d  of  June,  155,9.,  ii.  QQ. 
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Heraciius,  the  Emperor—had  established  the  hi  Mono- 

thelites  by  a  public  edict,  i.  310. 

Heresy — we  ought  to  desire  and  labour  for  its  extirpation,  i.  l  ;~. 

Hessia — the  Reformation  carried  on  there  by  the  consent  of  n 
the  pastors,  ii.  188. 

Hesychius — St.  Augustine  wrote  to  him,  ii.  115. — treats  of  the  state 
of  the  church,  140. 

Hierarchy,  papal,  ii.  241. 

High  priest,  the  Jewish — a  figure  of  Christ,  the  Bishop  of  Rome 
not  so,  ii.  53. 

Hilary,  St. — false  pieces  mingled  with  his  genuine  works,  i.  42, — 
his  anathema  against  Liberius,  75. — what  he  says  of  the  chui  h. 
127. — exhorts  men  to  read  the  Scriptures,  303. — what  he  wrote 
to  his  bishops  on  peace,  ii.  5. — his  enmity  to  the  Arians,  0\ — a 
distinction  to  be  made  between  his  writings  and  the  authority  of 
Scripture,  102. — his  writings  misrepresented,  150. 

Hincmar — on  the  identity  of  a  priest  and  bishop,  ii.  285. 

Hockstraten,  the  inquisitor — wrote  against  Luther,  and  exhorted  the 
Pope  to  make  use  of  fire  and  sword  to  convince  him,  i.  18 

Holy  Spirit — is  given  by  God  to  all  the  truly  faithful,  whether  lay- 
men or  pastors,  i.  1 44. 

Honorius — on  the  abuses  of  the  court  of  Rome,  i.  166. — condemned 
as  a  heretic,  309. 

Hospinian — his  opinion  of  Luther,  i.  2f)0. 

Human  authority — not  to  be  absolutely  depended  on,  ii.  2/. 

Hungary — threatened  by  the  Turks,  ii.  71. 

Huss,  John — his  martyrdom,  i.  39.  ii.  76. 

Hussites — persecuted,  i.  40. — in  arms  against  the  Catholics,,  170. 

I. 

lias,  Bishop  of  Edessa — his  writings  condemned  as  heretical,  i.  (>'_' 
— his  writings  caused  great  disturbance  in  the  church, 

Iconoclastes,  or  alolishers  of  images — a  council  held  at  Constanti- 
nople in  favour  of  them,  i.  50. 

Ignatius,  St. — affirms  that  most  of  the  apostles  wore  Married  men, 

i.  230. 

Ignatius,   Patriarch  of  Constantin* 

Michael,  i.  248. 
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Ignorance— of  the  priests,  i.  l6l. — of  the  people  occasioned  bythei* 

carelessness,  ibid. 
Imperial  did  at  Ratishon — called  by  the  emperor  in  1532,  ii.  71. 
Indulgences — Pope  Leo  sent  a  bull  into  Germany  confirming  them, 
i.   186. — no  foundation  in  the  word  of  God  or  the  primitive 
church,  178.  I87. — the  abuse  of  them,  259. 

Infallibility  of  the  Church  of  Rome — they  pretend  to  prove  it  from 
Scripture,  ii.  41.  46. 

Infant  baptism — argued  from  Scripture,  ii.  290. 

Infidels — ought  not  to  judge  of  Christianity  by  the  divisions  of  its 
professors,  i.  281. 

Innocent  the  Third — on  dispensations,  i.  26. — ordained,  if  any  prince 
did  not  extirpate  heresy  from  his  territories  he  should  be  excom- 
municated; and  if  he  did  not  comply,  his  subjects  should  be  ab- 
solved from  their  duty,  266. 

Innocent  the  Eighth — being  dead,  one  of  the  bishops  made  a  long 
speech  to  the  cardinals  to  persuade  them  to  make  a  good  election, 
i.  170. 

Innovators — the  term  improperly  used,  ii.  203.  205. 

Inquisition — informed  against  St.  Teresia,  i.  240. — rigorously  ob- 
served in  the  Low  Countries,  ii.  87. — Paul  the  Fourth  in  all  places 
tried  to  make  its  rigours  to  rule,  88. — he  said  it  was  the  only  pil- 
lar of  the  see  of  Rome,  90. — the  people  burnt  the  prison,  ibid. — 
its  cruelties  in  Spain,  91. — its  prisons  filled  and  many  suffered 
death  under  the  pontificate  of  Clement  the  Eighth,  63. 

Inquisitors,  the — removed  for  their  compassion,  ii.  64.     v 

Interim — published  by  Charles  the  Fifth,  Emperor  of  Germany,  ii. 
83. — the  violence  used  to  make  the  Protestants  receive  it,  ibid. — 
is  abolished,  87- 

Irenœus,  St. — on  mysteries,  i.  3l6. — on  the  Church  of  Rome,  329. 
— opposed  the  excommunication  of  the  Churches  of  Asia,  ii.  49. 

Isadore  Mercator — the  Decretal  Epistles  collected  under  his  name, 
i.  42. 

Italians — might  have  been  bought  to  the  Protestant  religion,  ii.  68. 

Italian  prelates — the  council  filled  with  them,  ii.  92. 

Italy — the  emperor  sent  there  to  urge  the  Pope  to  call  a  council,  ii. 
71. — the  interest  it  had  to  maintain  the  ecclesiastical  government 
over  the  nations,  93. 


J. 

Jacobus  de  Vorugine—tiis  sermons,  i.  44. 

Jeremy — his  lamentation  over  the  desolations  of  the  church,  i.  ]  ,~u. 
Jerom,  St. — false  pieces  mingled  with  his  true  work»,  i.  \i. — on  tb( 
changing  of  the  maxims  and  opinions  of  provinces,  H>y.- — admired 
for  his  eminent  Qualities,  2'iJ. — his  animosity  to  St.  Obrjto 
285. — on  the  identity  of  a  priest  and  bishop,  ii.  265. 

Jerom  of  prugue — his  death,  i.  2y.  ii.  /b. 

Jerome,  Aieander — the  Pope's  uincio,  sent  into  Germany  to  con- 
demn Luther,  i.  iy4. — he  obliged  the.  Emperor  Charles  ?nù  the 
princes  assembled  at  Worms  to  cite  Luther  before  them,  ibid. 

Jerome,  Bishop  of  Ascoli — was  appointed  by  the  Pope  one  of  Lu- 
ther's judges,  i.  182. 

Jesuits — a  treatise  2giinst  their  moral  divinity,  i.  3y. — the  maxims 
they  taught  and  established,  ibid. — on  disobedience  to  divine  in- 
spiration, 38. — on  fornication,  ibid, 

Jesus  Christ — did  not  transplant  his  church  from  Jerusalem  to 
Rome,  ii.  50. — the  only  Head  of  the  church,  52. 

Jeivs — say  they  are  the  true  church,  i.  138. 

Jewish  Church — the  difference  between  that  and  the  Christian,  i. 
108. 

Joachim,  Allot — what  he  says  of  the  church  rulers,  i.  103. — on  the 
abuses  of  the  court  of  Rome,  1 66. 

John,  Bishop  of  Salisbury — on  the  abuses  of  the  court  of  Rome,  i. 
160. 

John  le  Fevre— sent  as  a  deputy  to  the  senate  of  Zurich,  i.  247- 

John  Galeacius,  discount  of  Milan — indulgences  given  to  him  toi 
all  his  states,  i.  260. 

John  the  Ninth — assembled  a  council  at  Ravenna,  and  condemned 
all  that  Stephen,  his  predecessor,  and  his  council  had  done,  i.  282. 

Judge — to  do  so  rightly  we  ought  to  look  at  the  good  in  men  a* 
well  as  the  evil,  i.  2Sy. 

Julian — the  author  of  the  Prejudices  seem;  to  have  taken  m 
his  objections  from  him,  i.  252. 

Julius  the  Second— chosen  Pope,  the  oath  he  took,  perjured  him- 
self, i.  1/2,  1/3. — his  hatred  to  a  reformation,   174. — r<>rt> 
prelates  going  to  the  council  at  Pisa,  called  a  council  at  Rome  and 
Y0Ï..  tt.  2  s 
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created  new  cardinals  ;  made  a  league  with  Spain  against  France, 
assaulted  Ferrara  which  was  held  by  the  French,  and  filled  Italy 
with  war,  ibid. — ordained  that  those  who  appealed  from  the  Pope 
to  a  council  should  be  punished  as  heretics,  266. 

Julius  the  Third — succeeds  Paul,  tries  to  make  peace  with  the  Em- 
peror Charles  the  Fifth,  ii.  84. — died  23d  of  March,  1555,  38. 

Justification — the  difference  between  the  Protestants  and  Papists  re- 
specting it,  i.  268. — through  the  merits  of  Christ,  27 1. 

Justin  Martyr — false  pieces  mingled  with  his  true  works,  i.  42. 

Justinian — condemns  some  writings  that  had  been  approved  of  by 
the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  ii.  163. 

K. 

Kings  of  Castile  and  Leon — the  land  newly  discovered  in  the  In- 
dies given  to  them  by  the  Pope,  i.  266. 

King  of  Spain — complains  of  unjust  proceedings  in  the  council; 
ii.  93. 

Kings — distinction  made  in  Scripture  between  them  and  pastors,  i, 
99. — often  deposed  by  the  Popes,  266. 

Knowledge,  Christian — taken  from  the  Scripture,  i.  25  i. 

L. 

La  Riviere — his  call  to  the  ministry  in  1555,  ii.  270. 

Latin  Church — claims  infallibility,  i.  56. — passages  of  Scripture 
produced  in  favour  of  it,  73. — the  people  ought  to  have  op- 
posed its  corruptions  at  first,  108. — applies  to  itself  exclusively 
the  privileges  that  belong  to  the  universal  church,  110. — im- 
poses an  obligation  upon  every  one  to  abide  by  its  decisions, 
130. — the  external  marks  which  it  says  gain  it  so  much  au- 
thority, 131. — may  be  deceived  in  the  judgment  it  forms  of  the 
tenets  of  religion,  148. — was  in  a  deplorable  state  in  the  day» 
of  our  fathers  in  regard  to  its  prelates,  158.  17 1. — the  Council  of 
Basil  produced  new  disorders  and  a  new  schism,  169. — our  fa- 
thers were  persuaded  that  it  had  within  it  many  corruptions  and 
abuses,  195. — the  disorder  of  its  government,  308. — its  duty  to 
reform  itself,  176. 

Latin  Bishops — infected  with  Arianism,  i.  126. 

Latins — their  traditions,  i. 
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Le  Blanc — on  justification,  i.  268. 

Leipsic — a  public  disputation  held  there,  i.  lpl. 

Leo  the  Tenth — not  :i/  when  he  was  chosen  Pope,  i.  1/5. — confirms 
the  abuses,  ibid. — commanded  all  dukes,  &c.  toseize  Luther  un- 
der pain  of  excommunication,  182. — sent  a  bull  into  Germany 
confirming  his  indulgences,  180*. — after  the  death  of  the  Emperor 
Maximilian  sent  Charles  Miltitz  in  the  quality  of  his  nuncio  into 
Germany,  190. —  Luther  wrote  to  him  that  the  questors  had  dis- 
honoured his  church  and  his  see,  191. — excommunicates  Luther, 
and  condemns  forty  articles  of  his  doctrine,  ibid. — he  forbids  all 
bishops,  kings,  emperors,  &:c.  to  hold  or  favour  those  articles  un- 
der the  penalty  of  excommunication  j  complains  of  Luther  that  he 
would  not  come  to  Rome,  192. — wrote  to  the  Elector  of  Saxony 
not  to  give  protection,  1Q4. — what  he  said  in  the  Council  1 
teran,  263.  265. — condemned  Luther  for  appealing  from  him  to 
a  council,  266. — also  for  writing  against  the  church  not  having 
power  to  make  laws  about  good  works  and  manners,  272. — his 
death,  1521,  ii.  5/. 

Lewis,  Prince  Palatine  of  the  Rhine — a  peace  made  by  his  media- 
tion, ii.  72. 

Liberius — his  lapses,  i.  310. — banished,  and  not  restored  till  after 
he  had  subscribed  to  Arianism,  ii.  28. — renounces  Arianism,  190. 

Liberty  of  conscience — granted  in  France,  ii.  91. 

Lionel,  Bishop  of  Concordia — his  oration  to  the  cardinals,  i.  1 70. 

Lombard — the  study  of  his  works  not  necessary  to  Christian  know- 
ledge, i.  251. 

Lorrain,  Cardinal — his  oration  before  the  Council  of  Trent,  i.  I  f. 

Louis  the  Twelfth,  King  of  France — opposes  Pope  Julius  th 
cond,  i.  1/2. 

Lucifer,  Bishop  of  Cagliari — admired  for  his  zeal.  i.  235  — and  Eu- 
sebius — were  divided,  281. 

Luciftrians — their  separation  a  schism,  ii.  9. — the  cans. 
vision,  180. 

Luther — was  professor  of  divinity  in  the  university  of  Wittenberg,  1. 
178. — the  complaints  he  made  against  the  indul- 

gences and  the  questors,  ibid. — wrote  to  Pope  Leo  how  his  ques- 
tors  abused  his  authority,  1 79. — I :-  nosl  rig  ild  not 

find  any  thing  blâmable  in  his  conduct;  in  making  CMinpI-      | 
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the  Pope  used  very  respectful  terms,  ibid. — by  his  complaints 
raised  against  himself  the  whole  court  of  Rome,  181 . — defended 
himself  by  public  answers,  182. — would  not  allow  that  the 
Pope  and  court  of  Rome  were  infallible j  was  cited  by  the  Pope  to 
appear  at  Rome  to  give  an  account  of  his  conduct  and  writings, 
ibid. — stated  that  his  ill  health,  poverty,  and  his  tie  to  the  univer- 
sity hindered  his  appearance,  183. — appeared  before  Cajetan,. 
ibid. — denied  the  Pope  was  above  a  council  and  the  Scripture  ; 
withdrew  himself  from  Augsburg,  finding  they  were  endeavour- 
ing to  confine  him  notwithstanding  the  emperor's  safe  conduct, 
184. — wrote  to  Cajetan,  that  if  his  conscience  would  have  al- 
lowed him,  he  would  have  recanted  ;  that  he  should  appeal  from 
him  to  the  Pope;  offered  to  refer  himself  to  the  judgment  of  the 
court  of  Rome  and  the  universities,  185. — justifies  himself  before 
Frederick  Duke  of  Savoy,  1 86. — the  first  quarrel  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  with  him,  187- — wrote  two  books  against  Sylvester  Prierias, 
188. — his  first  letter  to  Pope  Leo  was  written  in  the  year  1518  ; 
calumniated  by  his  enemies,  1 89. — wrote  against  his  excommu- 
nication, and  appealed  to  a  council,  192. — in  danger  of  being  im- 
prisoned 5  proscribed  by  a  public  edict,  194. — his  enemies  must 
meet  him  before  the  tribunal  of  God,  198. — was  one  of  the 
first  Reformers,  215. — our  fathers  read  his  works  which  shew  the 
abuses  of  the  court  of  Rome,  220. — if  our  fathers  were  reformed 
by  his  authority,  it  was  not  from  what  he  said  but  what  he 
proved,  222. — his  complaints  against  the  vices  of  his  age,  231. — 
to  be  regretted  he  was  not  more  moderate  in  his  expressions,  235. 
—an  account  of  his  temptations,  237. — resolves  to  abandon  pri- 
vate masses,  238. — not  partial  to  Carolostadius,  243. — Calvin  and 
Zuinglius  were  divided,  273.' — their  difference  exaggerated  by  the 
author  of  the  Prejudices,  275. — many  excellent  things  in  him 
and  some  blâmable,  289. — his  unjust  condemnation,  ii.  55,  50. — 
appeals  to  a  free  council  ;  his  citation  to  Worms,  56. — demanded 
of  the  emperor  in  a  humble  manner  to  join  him  in  his  appeal, 
ibid. — fled  to  the  protection  of  the  Duke  of  Saxony,  5J. 
Lutherans — persecuted  by  Clement  the  Seventh,  ii.  6l . 

M. 
> 

Magdalen,  sister  to  the  Pope — had  the  money  which  was  collected 
in  3ome  countries  of  Germany,  i.  180. 
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Magdalen  de  (a  Croix — her  character,  i.  240. 

Mahometans — think  their  religion  is  the  perfection  ot  the  (;• 

136. 
Maillard — his  sermons,  i.  44. 
Majorinus — chosen  instead  of  Caecilianns  ;  causes  a  division 

church  at  Carthage,  ii.  103. 
Mankhecs — would  their  heresy  have  been  hindered  \>y  i 

the  guides  of  the  church,  i.  140. — the  orthodox  hell  no  COi 

nion  with  them,  ii.  5. — their  sacraments,  ill. 
Marcellinus — his  lapses,  i.  3  10. 
Marcellus  the  Second — succeeds  Julius  in  the  papacy  ;  holds  the  sec 

but  22  days,  ii.  88. 
Marcionites — would  their  heresy  have  been  hindered  by  obedience 

to  the  guides  of  the  church,  i.  140. 
Mark  of  a  true  church — not  its  extension,  ii.  1 27.  \i\). 
Margaret,  St.  of  Pisa — died  1395  j  canonized  by  Boniface  the  Ninth , 

ii.  16;. 
Married  men. — Jesus  Christ  chose  some  for  his  apostles,  i.  230. 
Marsilius  of  Padua — on  the  ignorance  of  the  ministers  ot  the  church, 

i.  16. — on  the  abuses  of  the  court  of  Rome,  166. 
Martial — deposed,  ii.  258. 
Martin  the  Fifth — evaded  the  proposition  made  by  the  princes,  i. 

169. 

Mary,  Queen  of  England — re-establishes  the  authority  of  the  Pope, 
persecutes  the  Protestants,  confines  her  sister  in  prison,  ii.  87. 

Mass — the  sacrifice  of  it  opposed  by  Zuinglius,  i.  245. 

Matthias — chosen  by  the  church,  ii.  25d. 

Mayence,  Archbishop  of—  Luther  wrote  to  him  beseeching  him  to 
use  his  authority  to  hinder  the  sale  of  indulgences,  i.  179. — took 
no  pains  to  stop  it  ;  gained  a  considerable  sum  by  the  sale  of  them . 
181. 

Medici,  the  family  of — the  Florentines  added  to  it,  ii.  71. 

Melancthon — not  partial  to  Carolostadius,  i.  243. — Calvin?  letter  to 
him,  ii.  144. 

Meletius — a  division  about  his  having  the  bishopric  or  Ai.tio,  h.  1. 
281. — created  bishop  by  the  Arians;  defended  the  Council  of 
Nice,  ii.  163. — renounces  Arianisni,  lpO. — his  ordination  bv  the 
Eudoxians  was  at  last  generally  acknowledged,  288. 
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Menot — his  sermons,  i.  44. 

Milan,  the  Council  o/— the  state  of  the  church  at  that  time,  i.  126. 

Milchiadcs — with  others  appointed  by  the  emperor  as  judges  to  set- 
tle the  differences  about  Donatus,  ii.  104. — offers  to  hold  com- 
munion with  bishops  that  Majorinus  had  ordained,  107. 

Miltitz — presented  a  golden  rose  to  the  Elector  of  Saxony  as  a  pre- 
sent from  the  Pope,  with  letters  requesting  him  to  give  up  Lu- 
ther 5  had  a  private  conference  with  Luther  to  reconcile  him  to 
the  Pope  j  he  blamed  the  conduct  of  the  sellers  of  indulgences,  i. 
180.  190. — his  négociation  disapproved  of  by  his  party,  191. 

Ministers — their  various  titles,  ii.  233. — not  necessary  so  much  to 
the  existence  as  to  the  prosperity  of  the  church,  234. — their  suc- 

■  cess  dependent  on  Jesus  Christ,  235. — their  call  to  be  made  by 
the  church,  242.  247.  264. 

Ministry — appointed  of  God  in  his  church  j  the  call  to  it,  i.  96. — 
not  to  be  abolished  by  any  creature,  though  ministers  may  be  si- 
lenced if  they  are  corrupt,  ii.  22. — not  common  to  every  man, 
228. — of  the  Donatists  and  Luciferians,  230. — distinction  between 
its  essence  and  its  state,  ibid.  269. — and  ministers,  231,  232. — 
dependence  upon  the  church,  233. 

Miracles — those  wrought  by  Christ  and  his  apostles,  120. — God 
warned  his  people  against  pretended  ones,  122. — to  be  judged 
by  the  doctrine  they  accompany,  ibid. 

Moderation — of  Zuinglius  and  Calvin,  in  respect  of  Luther,  not  more 
strange  than  some  of  the  Popes  to  their  opponents,  i.  233. 

Monks — accused  of  forging  deeds,  i.  41. — found  fault  with  by  the 
author  of  the  Prejudices,  224. — the  abuses  which  were  found 
amongst  them,  259. 

Monothelites — a  division  about  them,  i.  282. 

Mons — the  author  of  that  translation  of  the  New  Testament  says, 
not  only  the  learned  but  the  ignorant  may  find  instruction  in  it, 
i.  299. 

Montanists — would  their  heresy  have  been  hindered  by  obedience 
to  the  guides  of  the  church,  i.  140. 

Montâmes — his  prophecies,  i.  303. — Eleutherius  received  them, 
309. 

Muscovites — boasted  of  worldlj  prosperity,  i.  133. 
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National  Council— -Pope  dislikes  it,  ii.  91. 

National  Synod— held  at  Gap  1603,  ii.  278.— of  Rochel  held  LfiOj 
279. 

Navarre — approves  of  enticing  a  man  to  commit  a  loser  bin  to 
avoid  a  greater,  i.  38. 

Nazianzen — a  church  there,  ii.  141. 

NestorMns — boast  antiquity,  &c.  as  well  as  the  Latins,  i.  133. 

would  their  heresy  have  been  hindered  by  obedience  to  the  guide* 
of  the  church,  140. — their  traditions,  31 7. 

Nestorius — a  division  about  his  heresy,  i.  282. 

Nice,  the  Council  of— on  the  side  of  the  Reformers,  i.  127. — its  er- 
rors repaired  by  that  of  Chalcedon,  138. — the  bishops  presented 
the  emperor  with  accusations  against  each  other,  281. — its  creed 
rejected,  ii.  29. — the  bishops  of  the  Churches  of  Asia  admitted 
there,  49. 

Nicene  fathers — not  their  authority,  but  the  cause  of  truth,  made 
the  separation  from  the  Arian,  ii.  35. 

Novatians — their  separation  a  schism,  ii.  9. — the  orthodox  assembled 
with  them  to  worship,  32. — the  cause  of  their  division,  180. 

Nuncio — sent  into  Germany  by  Adrian  to  acknowledge  the  disorder» 
of  the  court  of  Rome,  and  at  the  same  time  to  hinder  the  Refor- 
mation, ii.  57. 

Nuremberg — the  Protestants  met  there,  ii.  67. 

Nuremberg,  the  Diet  of—  the  memoirs  that  Adrian  gave  his  nuncio, 
i.  1 64. — the  princes  of  Germany  were  assembled  afresh  ;  Clement 
sent  his  legate  to  propose  a  reformation  in  respect  to  the  inferior 
clergy,  177- — the  instruction  given  to  the  nuncio,  308. 

Nuremberg,  the  Assembly  of — a  nuncio  sent  to  it,  ii.  57. — Adrian 
wishes  it  to  imitate  the  conduct  of  the  Council  of  Constance  to- 
wards Jerom  of  Prague  and  John  Huss,  58. 

O. 

Oath — which  the  ecclesiastics  took  to  obey  the  court  of  Ro; 

311. 
Qcchain — the  study  of  him  not  necessary  to  Chiùtian  knowfo 

251. 
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Opta  tus — strongly  disputed  with  the  Donatists,  ii.  55. 

Ordination — to  be  received  by  the  hands  of  the  pastors,  ii.  273.— 
by  Arian  bishops  not  null.  268. 

Or^cn — Kalse  pieces  mingled  with  his  genuine  works,  i.  42. 

Orthodox  of  the  first  age — did  not  break  the  unity  of  the  church  by 
refusing  »c  hold  communion  with  the  heterodox  of  their  times,  ii. 
13. — some  separated  themselves  from  the  Arians,  2/. — many 
only  groaned  under  the  tyranny  of  the  Arians,  33. — bishops  sepa= 
rated  themselves  and  churches  from  Pope  Vigilius,  50.— obliged 
to  meet  in  the  fields,  185. — banished  or  forced  to  fly  into  the  de- 
serts, 210. 

P. 

Pagans — will  say  they  are  the  mother  communion,  i.  138. 

Pamelius — what  he  said  of  the  Scripture,  i.  299. 

Papal  authority — though  human,  assumes  the  character  of  that 
which  is  divine,  i.  23. 

Papias — made  a  collection  of  fables  and  new  doctrines,  i.  31(5. 

Pardon  of  sins — sold  under  the  pretence  of  building  the  church  of 
St.  Peter,  i.  178. — by  penance,  186. — purchased,  259. 

Parents — imprisoned  their  children  in  cloisters,  i.  165. — their  re- 
sponsibility, ii.  11. 

Paris,  Matthew — on  the  abuses  of  the  court  of  Rome,  i.  166. 

Parmenian — St.  Augustine  wrote  against  him,  ii.  11 7. 

Paschal — provincial  letters  ascribed  to  him,  i.  37- 

Paschasius — propagated  the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence  in  the  9th 
century,  i.  242.        » 

Passau — peace  concluded  there  31st  July,  1552,  ii.  87- — confirmed 
at  Augsburg  1555,  88. 

Pastors — obedience  to  them,  i.  69. — their  election  and  ordination, 
g6. — respect  due  to  good  and  lawful  ones,  but  not  to  the  igno- 
rant and  impure,  ibid. — the  care  of  our  sduls  not  to  depend  en- 
tirely on  them,  105. — the  duties  between  them  and  their  people 
reciprocal,  141.  ii.  20. — we  must  not  follow  them  into  error,  i. 
143.  ii.  21.  24. — if  some  of  them  who  favoured  the  Reformation 
did  unworthy  actions,  that  ought  not  to  hurt  the  cause,  i.  223. — 
we  must  not  place  any  dependence  upon  them,  which  would  hin- 
der our  entire  dependence  upon  Jesus  Christ,  ii.  26. — chosen  by 
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the  people,  1S8,  I89. — a  great  number  not  necessary  to  the  be- 
ing of  the  church,  190. — necessary  to  its  prosperity,  196,  197. 
Patrimony  of  St.  Peter — wasted,  i.  170. 
Paul,  St. — sets  the  Christian  Church  in  opposition  to  the  earthly 

Jerusalem,  ii.  5 1 . 
Paul  the  Third — persecuted  the  Protestants,  ii.  72.  84. — he  let  his 
nuncio  call  a  council,  ibid. — demanded  an  answer  from  the  Protes- 
tants, ibid. — made  two  of  his  sons  cardinals  who  were  but  youths, 
74. — died  at  Rome  1549  ;  D1S  memory  wounded  by  divers  writ- 
ings, 84. 

Paul  the  Fourth — chosen,  ii.  88. — endeavours  to  avoid  the  council, 
ibid. — his  persecutions  5  quarrels  with  Ferdinand,  89. — died  Au- 
gust 15595  his  last  words,  9O.-— his  memory  disliked,  ibid. 

Paulinus — a  division  about  his  having  the  bishopric  of  Antioch,  i. 
284. 

Peccius,  Cardinal — his  advice  to  the  Pope,  i.  180. 

Pelagius — his  heresy,  ii.  120. — excommunicated  for  it,  ibid. 

Penal  works,  i.  2/0. 

People,  the — have  a  right  to  separate  when  the  pastors  teach  false 
doctrines,  ii.  34. — took  part  in  the  government  of  the  primitive 
church,  257.  259. 

Pepin — his  gifts  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  i.  25. 

Perron  Du,  Cardinal — his  treatise  on  the  eucharist,  i.  36. — on  pas- 
tors, ii.  I89. 

Persecutions — by  the  Arians,  ii.  133.  150. 

Persons — difficult  to  form  a  judgment  of  them,  i.  2/6. 

Peter,  St. — Christ's  prayer  for  him,  i.  85. — are  the  Bishops  of  Rome 
his  true  successors,  ii.  42. — he  did  not  receive  any  peculiar  dig- 
nities above  the  other  apostles,  43. — his  character,  249. 

Peter  of  Luxemberg — cardinal  to  Clement  the  Seventh,  i.  284. — 
died  1382;  canonized,  ii.  167. 

Petrarch,  Francis,  Archdeacon  of  Parma — on  the  abuses  of  the 
court  of  Rome,  i.  lrjfj. 

Phœladius— what  he  says  of  the  catholics,  i.  126. — on  heresy,  ii.  29. 

Philip  the  Fair — excommunicated  by  Boniface  the  Eighth,  and  his 
crown  given  to  the  Emperor  Albert,  i.  24. 

Philosophers,  heathen— -held  opinions  of  religion  diiVorent  fro»  the 
people,  yet  united  with  them  in  worship,  ii.  123 
vol.  ir.  2  T 
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Photius — his  schism,  i.  52. 

Pighius — what  he  said  of  the  Scripture,  i.  299. 

Pisa,  the  Council  of—  determined  not  to  dissolve  itself  till  the  churcî, 

should  be  reformed,  i.  173. 
Pius  the  Secojid — his  reproof  of  Roderic  Borgia,  i.  171. — ordained 
that  those  who  appealed  from  the  Pope  to  a  council  should  be  pu- 
nished as  heretics,  266. 
Pius  the  Third — chosen;  died  soon  after,  i.  177. 
Pius  the  Fourth— chosen  ;  his  persecutions,  ii.  90. 
P  latin  a — his  reflections  on  the  death  of  Boniface,  i.  24. 
Poissy,  the  Conference  of— -held  under  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Ninth. 

i.  249. 
Poland — Clement  sent  thither  to  hinder  the  Reformation,  ii.  62. 
Pole,  Cardinal — sent  to  England  by  the  Pope,  ii.  87. 
Poly carp— -the  Asiatics  regarded  his  authority,  ii.  162. 
Popes — their  pride  in  the  homage  they  required,  i.  19. — divinity 
ascribed  to  them,  20.-— the  titles  they  arrogated  to  themselves,  21. 
— the  universal  dominion  they  claimed,  temporal  and  spiritual,  22. 
24,  25.  266. — the  dispensation  they  gave  to  some  who  married 
also  for  violation  of  vows,  26. — the  underhand  practices  in  their 
elections,  29. — persecuted  the  Reformers,  40. — their  authority 
raised  above  that  of  the  councils,  5 1 . — prohibited  appeal  to  them, 
233. — their  scandalous  lives  in  the  10th  and  11th  century;  how 
they  filled  the  west  with  war,  166. — the  Council  of  Basil  wanted 
to  change  their  sovereign  authority,  169. — defended  the  errors  of 
the  Church  of  Rome,  195.  ii.  55. — above  a  council,  ibid.  265. 
— pretended  to  have  power  to  draw  souls  out  of  purgatory,  267. 
— contradictory  decisions  of  divers  of  them,  310. — not  necessary 
10  the  Christian  Church,  ii.  177.  I89. — created  by  the  college  of 
Cardinals,  265. 
Porphyry — the  author  of  the  Prejudices  seems  to  have  taken  some 

of  his  objections  from  him,  i.  252. 
Possevin — affirms  that  the  subsistence  of  the  church  does  not  de- 
pend on  her  infallibility,  i.  78. 
Pragmatic  sanction — its  abolition  through  the  influence  of  Du  Prat, 

ii.  64. 
Preachers — their  practice  should  correspond  with  their  doctrine,  i. 
222, 
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Preaching — how  it  was  corrupted,  i.  43. 

Precepts  of  God — their  equity,  i.  12g. 

Prelates — our  fathers  not  bound  implicitly  toi  Ueve  all  the) 
i.  Q5. — made  by  underhand  canvassing,  \()[. — would  DOl  ob- 
serve the  rules  of  the  monasteries  to  which  they  were  appointed, 
162. — the  cause  of  the  troubles  in  Germany,  1 64. — obs 
great  care  in  external  ceremonies  and  little  devotion  in  the  wor- 
ship of  God,  165. — the  Reformers  complained  of  their  ignorance 
and  negligence  to  the  court  of  Rome,  201. — their  unjust  pro- 
ceedings at  the  council,  ii.  93.  96. 

Priests — their  office  purchased,  i.  28. — on  their  marrying,  220.  228 
— by  paying  a  sum  of  money  allowed  to  keep  concubines,  228. 
— asserted  by  some  that  it  was  a  less  sin  for  them  to  commit  for- 
nication than  to  marry,  32p. — conferred  ordination  as  well  as  bi- 
shops, ii.  285,  286. 

Primitive  church,  ii.  10,3. 

Princes — when  they  assemble  a  synod  to  condemn  he; 

be  careful  not  to  alter  any  thing  but  what  is  erroneous,  i.  'I'iO. — 
assembled  at  Nuremberg  ;  their  answer  to  Adrian,  ii.  58. — dis- 
please the  Pope,  60. — they  would  not  obey  Clement  the  Se- 
venth, but  demanded  a  free  council  in  Germany,  6 1 . — who  made 
the  act  of  Protestation,  66. — they  solicited  the  emperor  to  call  a 
council,  /l. 

Priscilla — her  prophecies,  i.  309. 

Private  masses — an  abuse,  i.  235. 

Promises  of  Christ — inviolable,  ii.  J  55. 

Protestant  religion — the  advantage  it  has  above  the  Roman,  1.  J 52 

Protestants — from  whence  the  name  took  its  rise,  ii.  66. — presented 
their  Confession  of  Faith  at  Augsburg,  67. — could  •  peace, 

6g. — persecuted  in  Germany,  ibid. — what  their  wishes  were  in 
calling  a  council,  73. — the  answer  they  gave  concerning  calling  ot 
a  council  at  Mantua,  74. — persecuted  by  the  Imperial  I 
76. — took  up  arms  in  their  own  defence,  82. — were  unsucd 
ibid. — would  not  submit  to  the  council  but  upon  their  own  : 
34.  89. — their  complaints  and  demands,  86. — much  in 
France,  91.— their  assemblies  lawful,   184. — haw     3 
their  side,  203. — the  doctrines  rejected  by  them.   Jot — their 
2  t  2 
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church  not  a  new  but  reformed  one,  206. — their  ministry  just  and 

lawful,  227.  238. — their  separation  lawful,  263. 
Protestation,  the  act  of,  ii.  6.5,  66. 
Prussia — the  Reformation  spread  there,  ii.  64. 
Public  worship — how  it  was  altered,  i.  43. 

Pulpit — rendered  odious,  i.44. — prostituted  to  jests  and  tales,  205. 
Purgatory — the  return  of  souls  out  of  it,  i.  44 — but  an  imaginary 

fire,  151. — on  what  they  ground  that  doctrine,  270. 

R. 

Ralanus — in  the  9th  century  opposed  the  doctrine  of  the  real  pre- 
sence, i.  242. 

Ratislon — a  meeting  of  Roman  Catholic  princes  held  there,  ii.  62. 
— a  diet  held  there  in  1541,  78. — the  good  obtained  by  the  diet, 

79-  81. 

Raynaldus — his  opinion  of  the  cardinals,  i.  171- — his  works  con- 
tain Adrian's  letters  against  Luther,  ii.  57- — reckons  only  77 
grievances,  60. — on  the  opposition  of  the  Pope  and  court  of 
Rome  to  a  free  council,  62. 

Reformers — excommunicated  by  the  Pope,  i.  215. — that  did  not 
lessen  their  right  and  call,  2 16. — their  great  gifts  and  herôical  spi- 
rit, 218.  ii.  276. — reformed  themselves  from  conscfentious  mo- 
tives, i.  220. — were  not  free  from  faults,  259. — preached  nothing 
new,  275.  ii.  229. — what  they  said  to  be  judged  of  by  the  word 
of  God,  276. — did  not  pretend  to  any  new  revelation,  315. — 
learned  prelates  among  them,  some  of  whom  suffered  death,  ii. 
34. — had  just  cause  for  separation  from  Rome,  96.  98. — many 
of  them  high  in  office,  188. — their  call  to  the  ministry,  271. 

'   287. 

Reformation — those  who  only  spoke  of  one  were  condemned,  i.  107. 
— the  circumstances  of  it,  213. — not  to  be  judged  of  by  those 
who  preached  it,  221. — some  who  embraced  it  abused  it,  231.— 
of  the  church  not  the  work  of  a  day,  245. — just  and  necessary, 
ii.  4. — when  lawful,  34. — its  reception  in  England  disturbed  the 
court  of  Rome,  S3. — suffered  much  under  Paul  the  Third,  84. — 
increased  by  persecution,  88. — embraced  by  many  countries,  pi . 
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—the  Catholics  acknowledged  the  necessity  of  it,  92. — conform- 
able to  the  word  of  God,  1/5. — it  re-established  ,  in  it? 
lawful  state .  20/. 
Hejutatùm — composed  by  Eckius  and  Faber,  opposed  to  bV 

fession  of  Augsburg,  ii.  68. 
Rehohoam-— in  his  reign  the  people  followed  the  priests  in  Qtb 

ship,  i.  106. 
Relics — tlie  abuse  of  them,  i.  42. — and  images — the  vain  devotion 

paid  to  them,  i.  25 9. 
Religion — the  number  of  ceremonies  with  which  it  was  shrouded, 
i.  31. — the  pomp  with  which  it  was  clothed,  33. — of  Rome — op- 
posed to  many  passages  of  Scripture,  34. 
Religions  assemblies — their  right  follows  that  of  societies,  ii.  72. — 

raising  of  them  belongs  to  the  truly  faithful,  186. 
Rheticius — one  of  the  judges  appointed  by  the  emperor  to  settle  the 

differences  in  Africa,  ii.  104. 
Richlieu,  Cardinal— on  the  infallibility  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  i. 
79. — on  the  Protestants'  belief  of  the  perpetuity  of  the  church,  ii. 
146. 
Rome,  Church  of—  form  of  it  before  the  Reformation,  i.  12. — sign 
of  its  corruption,  13. — the  immorality  of  its  divinity,  30. — has  ne- 
ver produced  those  good  effects  which  the  Protestant  does,  153. — 
our  controversy  with  it  arises  from  the  neglect  of  the  Scripture, 
154. — *he  crimes  committed  in  it,  164. — the  absolute  obedience 
it  requires  in  matters  of  faith  and  worship,  202  — the  Reformers 
could  not  hope  for  any  assistance  from  it,  2 1 6. — should  produce 
some  proof  that  its  doctrines  are  true,  253.— canonized  the  corrup- 
tions of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  text,  262. — holds  it  as  a  matter  of 
faith  that  the  Pope  cannot  be  deceived,  263. — takes  the  word  ■  jus- 
tification* in  a  different  sense  to  the  Protestants,  268. — beiieves  that 
men  can  pardon  sins  as  well  as  God,  269. — on  punishment 
2/0. — on  the  merit  of  good  works,  27 1. — on  falling  away  from 
grace,  ibid. — canonized  those  who  lived  in  two  contrary  obedi- 
ences, 284. — a  great  difference  between  that  and  the  Lutheran, 
292. — not  apostolical,  318. — liable  to  err,  325. — cut  off  whole 
nations  from  its  communion,  ii.  13. — its  accusation  against  those 
who  separate  from  it,  18. — would  not  allow  OS  t..  separite, 
let  the  cause  be  what  it  may,  3p.— did  God  make  it  the  m [i 
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tress  of  all  other  churches,  46.  48. — usurped  rights  which  did  not 
belong  to  it,  54. — our  duty  to  pray  for  it,  ibid. — its  opinion  con- 
cerning a  true  church,  99. — divided  into  different  communities, 
IO9. — claims  authority  to  bestow  or  take  away  Christian  rights  at 
its  own  pleasure,  1/4. — its  errors,  253. — demanded  miracles  te 
prove  the  call  of  the  Reformers,  282. 

Rome,  court  of- — the  use  which  it  made  of  its  decretals  in  establish- 
ing its  authority,  i.  42. — its  excess,  163. — the  council  wished  to 
reform  it,  l6g. — loudly  declared  against  a  reformation,  J 96". — 
maintained  that  the  Church  of  Rome  could  not  err,  ibid. — tried  to 
gain  the  council  on  its  side,  ii.  92. — what  induced  it  to  prosecute 
the  Protestants,  175. — not  necessary  to  the  subsistence  of  the 
church,  177- 

"Roman  see — its  claims,  i.  25. 

Roman  traditions — mostly  new,  i.  313. 

Romish  Church — its  abuse  of  the  Scripture,  i.  91. — has  no  highei 
testimony  given  to  it  in  Scripture  than  other  churches,  ii.  41. 

Rule  of  faith — neither  the  Pope  nor  the  church,  i.  310. 

S. 
Sacrament  of  orders,  ii.  240. 

Sacraments — the  manner  in  which  they  were  altered,  i.  43. 
Samson — sent  to  Zurich  by  the  Pope  to  distribute  his  pardons,  i.  246. 
Savoy,  the  Duke  of— persecutes  the  Protestants  in  his  dominions, 
ii.  76.  88.  90. — his  war  against  them  did  not  generally  succeed, 

Saxony — the  Reformation  spread  there,  ii.  64. — the  Reformation 
was  carried  on  there  by  consent  o/jmost  of  the  pastors,  188. 

Saxony,  the  Elector  of — sent  his  deputies  to  the  Council  of  Trent, 
ii.  85. 

Schism,  ii.  l6l,  162.  168.  183. — under  the  Emperor  Justinian,  163. 
in  the  Latin  Church  from  antipopes,  1 66. — some  who  died  in  it 
canonized  by  the  Church  of  Rome,  167. 

Scotland — the  Protestants  persecuted  there,  ii.  76. — the  Reforma- 
tion carried  on  there  by  the  consent  of  most  of  the  pastors,  1 88. 

Scolus — on  the  lawfulness  of  enticing  a  man  to  commit  a  lesser  sin 
to  avoid  a  greater,  i.  38.— the  study  of  him  not  necessary  to  Chris- 
tian knowledge,  251. 
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Scriptures,  the — those  who  studied  and  taught  them  derided, 

the  Popes  apply  to  themselves  those  passages  which  belong  to  God 
only,  22. — the  manner  in  which  they  were  altered,  43. — put 
into  the  hands  of  the  faithful  with  an  obligation  to  read  them, 
102.  304. — to  build  our  faith  upon  them,  103. — their  praise  of 
the  Bereans,  104. — the  only  rule  of  faith,  252.  334.  341.  344. 
ii.  102. — their  view  of  justification,  2Ô8,  26g.  272. — objections 
to  their  being  a  rule  of  faith,  297.  299. — contrary  opinions  con- 
cerning them,  300.  302. — given  by  Christ  to  the  whole  church 
304,  305,  306. — men  will  be  judged  by  them,  314. — objection 
to  the  universal  reading  of  them,  321. — suited  to  the  understand- 
ings of  all  men,  333. — sufficient  for  salvation,  307 .  309- — forbid 
our  associating  with  heretics,  ii.  34. — represent  Jesus  Christ  as 
the  Head  of  the  church,  52. — allow  no  universal  bishop  on  earth, 
53. — account  of  a  church,  215.  217,  218. — on  the  right  of  the 
people  to  choose  their  pastors,  240. — terms  bishop,  priest,  and 
minister,  allude  to  the  same  office,  285. — neither  enjoin  emer- 
sion nor  forbid  aspersion,  290. 
Secundus — and  70  other  bishops,  made  void  the  election  of  Caecili- 

anus,  ii.  103. 
Seleucia,  the  Council  of — favoured  the  Arians,  i.  50.  ii.  210. — its 

impieties,  30. 
Separation — two  kinds,  negative  and  positive,  i.  199.  ii.  199. — dif- 
ference between  a  lawful  and  an  unlawful  one,  5. — when  lawful 
7.  182,  183. — from  our  ordinary  pastors  is  right  when  they  teach 
false  doctrine,  34. — of  our  fathers,  36.  38. — from  the  Church  of 
Rome  lawful,  126. 
Sergius,  Pope — annulled  the  acts  of  die  Council  of  Ravenna,  i.  28 1. 
Sergius,  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople — the  sixth  general  council 

condemned  him  as  a  heretic,  i.  309. 
Servetus — refuted  by  Calvin,  ii.  148. 

Sigismund,  the  Emperor — granted  a  safe  conduct  to  John  Hu^  and 
Jerom  of  Prague,  i.  39. — his  authority  disregarded  at  the  Council 
of  Constance,  ii.  76. 
Sin — those  who  commit  it  and  those  who  connive  at  it  are  blâm- 
able, ii.  33. 
Siricius,  Pope — some  affirm  celibacy  began  among  die  priettl  in  his 
time,  i.  229. 
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Sirmium,  the  Council  of— favoured  the  Arians,  i.  50. — the  state  of 
the  church  at  that  time,  126. 

Smalcald — the  Protestants  met  there,  ii.  67. — assembled  again  to 
make  a  league  for  their  own  defence,  69. 
I    Socrates — affirms,  that  when  the  Arians  possessed  the  temples,  the 
[       orthodox  met  in  the  fields,  ii.  6. — relates   the  cruelty  of  the 
Arians,  32. — on  the  feast  of  Easter,  49. 

Soly man— opposed  the  emperor,  ii.  J1. 

Sorbonne,  the — censured  the  book  of  Guimenius,  i.  3S. 

Sozomen — relates,  that  the  Emperor  Valens  punished  the  governor 
of  Edessa  for  suffering  the  orthodox  to  meet  in  the  fields  for  wor- 
ship, 32. 

Spire — an  assembly  held  there  April  1529;  when  the  act  of  Pro- 
testation was  made  there,  ii.  64.  66. — rejected  the  assembly  of 
the  city  of  Strasburg,  64. — peace  given  to  the  Protestants  by  the 
emperor,  80. 

Spirit  of  God — its  operations,  i.  120. 

Stephen,  Bishop  of  Rome — his  quarrel  with  St.  Cyprian,  i.  285. 

Stephen  the  Seventh — his  successor  caused  him  to  be  condemned  in 
open  council  and  his  body  to  be  taken  up,  i.  282. 

Strasburg,  the  divines  of—  presented  their  confession  at  Trent,  ii.  86. 

fwedeland — many  priests  and  other  churchmen  aided  the  Reforma- 
tion there,  i.  215. — Clement  wrote  thither  to  hinder  the  Refor- 
'  mation,  ii.  63. — the  Reformation  spread  there,  64.- — it  was  car- 
ried  on  by  the  consent  of  most  of  the  pastors,  188. 

Switzers,  the — did  not  embrace  a  new  faith,  but  renounced  the  er- 
rors that  had  been  introduced,  i.  252. 

Switzerland — Clement  wrote  thither  to  hinder  the  Reformation,  ii. 
62. — nevertheless  it  spread  there,  64. — it  was  carried  on  by  con- 
sent of  most  of  the  pastors,  188. 

Sylvester  Prierias — on  enticing  a  man  to  commit  a  lesser  sin  to  avoid 
a  greater,  i.  38. — wrote  against  Luther,  181.  233. — appointed  by 
the  Pope  one  of  Luther's  judges,  182. 

Synod  at  Paris — the  articles  of  it,  ii.  63. 

Synod  of  Rome,  ii,  107. 

Syrians — a  strange  altar  like  theirs  made  by  the  children  of  Israel, 
i.  106. 
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T. 

Talaia,  John — defended  by  Faelix  the  Third,  ii.  103. 

Teresia,  St. — falsely  accused,  ii.  240. 

Tertullian — on  the  ceremonies  of  the  Romish  Church,  i.  31. — ou 
its  pomp,  33. — turned  Montanist,  30g. 

Tetzel — reproved  for  bringing  dishonour  on  the  holy  sec,  i.  l  ^u. 

Theodore,  Bishop  of  Mopsuesta — his  writings  condemned  as  here- 
tical, i.  62. — caused  a  great  disturbance  in  the  church,  ii.  50. 

Theodoret,  Bishop  of  Cyrus — his  writings  condemned  as  heretical,  i. 
62. — mentions  that  when  the  Arians  possessed  the  temples,  the  or- 
thodox met  in  the  fields,  ii.  6. — his  writings  made  a  great  disturb- 
ance in  the  church,  50. — on  the  temper  of  the  fathers,  100. 

Theophilus— condemned  and  deposed  St.  Chrysostom,  i. 

Theses j  the — which  Luther  sent  to  the  bishops,  i.  179. 

Thomassin,  P.  Louis — acknowledged  Honorius  was  condemned  by 
the  council  for  a  heretic,  i.  309. 

Tostatus,  Bishop  of  Avila— on  the  rights  of  the  church,  11.  2 

Tours,  Council  of — its  anathemas,  i.  y 5. 

Traditions,  i.  316,  317.32/. — made  equal  in  authority  to  th< 

ture  by  the  Council  of  Trent,  313. — make  no  part  of  the  rule  o£ 
faith,  332.  - 

Traditors — what  is  meant  by  the  term,  ii.  103. — Milchiades  a< 
of  being  one,  104. — the  Donatists  persuaded  persons  not  to  com- 
mune with  them,  125. 

Transubstantiation — but  a  human  invention,  i.  151. 

Trent,  Council  of— -its  canons  are  generally  expressed  in  ambiguous 
terms,  i.  80. — decides  in  favour  of  the  worship  c»t  images,  81.— 
•declares  the  Church  of  Rome  the  mistress  of  all  others,  205. — 
obliges  those  who  admit  its  authority  to  receive  unwritten  tradi- 
tions, 267. — on  pardon  of  sins,  269. — badly  managed,  312. — the 
Pope  sends  thither  three  cardinals  and  some  bishops,  ii.  BO. — it 
had  no  effect,  ibid. — transferred  to  Bologna,  82. — resum 
—consummated  under  Pius  the  Fourth,  (J©.— -the  manner  in 
which  it  was  conducted,  92.— caused  an  entire  breach  between 
the  Roman  and  reformed  party,  96.— strengthened  the  righti  of 
the  Protestants,  175. 
vol.  11.  2  u 
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Truth — to  be  preferred  to  numbers,  ii.  132. 

Turks — the  first  fruits  given  to  repel  them  misapplied,  ii.  5g, 

V. 

Vacosia,  a  courtezan  of  Rome — Pope  Alexander  the  Sixth  lived  with 
her  as  his  wife,  i.  171- 

Valens,  the  Emperor — favoured  the  Arians,  and  checked  Aphraates 
for  opposing  them,  i.  205. 

Valentinians — would  their  heresy  have  been  hindered  by  obedience 
to  the  guides  of  the  church,  i.  140. — the  orthodox  held  no  com- 
munion with  them  in  the  1st  century,  ii.  5. 

■Validity  or  invalidity  of  a  ministry,  ii.  229. 

Venetian  ambassador — consults  the  senate,  ii.  67. 

Vergerius — conference  he  had  with  Luther  and  the  Protestants,  ii.  74. 

Ycron — falsely  translated  some  passages  of  Scripture,  i.  336. 

Victor,  Bishop  of  Rome — excommunicated  the  Churches  of  Asia. 
who  differed  from  him  in  the  celebration  of  Easter,  ii.  49. 

Victor,  of  Tunis — affirms  that  the  Church  of  Africa  excommunicated 
Pope  Vigilius,  ii.  50. 

Vigerius,  M. — on  the  perpetuity  of  the  faith,  ii.  145. 

Vigilius,  Pope — defended  the  writings  that  Justinian  had  con- 
demned, ii.  50. — excommunicated  and  banished,  164. 

Vincent,  St.  of  F  err  ara — pretended  to  work  miracles,  ii.  167. 

Vincent  of  Lerins — acknowledged  that  Arianism  had  infected  al- 
most all  the  world,  i.  126.  ii.  29. — what  he  said  of  the  prelates  of 
his  days,  i.  162. — his  letter  to  St.  Augustine,  ii,  115. — affirms 
that  extension  is  not  a  mark  of  the  true  church,  132,  133. 

Vincentius  Pimpinella — sent  to  the  assembly  at  Augsburg,  ii.  67. 

Viability  of  the  Christian  Church,  i.  111. 

Vitoduram,  John — on  the  abuses  of  the  court  of  Rome,  i.  166. 

U. 

Ubertine — on  the  unlawful  elections  of  prelates,  i.  162. 
Ulemlurg — an  enemy  to  Luther  3nd  his  doctrine,  i.  1 88. 
Universities  of  Cologne  and  Louvain — condemned  divers  articles  i» 
Luther's  writings,  i.  191. 
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University  of  Wittenberg — wrote  to  Rome  in  favour  of  Luther,  i. 

183. — favoured  the  Reformation,  215. 
Urban  the  Fifth — sent    to  John  Paleologus  tin*   Emperor   of  the 

Greeks  an  Agnus  Dei,  i.  264. 
Urban  the  Sixth — a  bull  he  published,  i.  283. — he  excommunicated 

those  who  held  his  competitor  as  Pope,  284. 

W. 

Waldenses — persecuted  by  the  Pope,  i.  40. — opposed  the  doctrine  of 

the  real  presence,  242. — not  the  catholic  church,  ii.  Ml. 
War— imputed  to  the  Reformation,  i.  232. — between  the  reformed 

cantons  and  others,  ii.  71. — between  Francis  the   First  and   the 

emperor,  80. 
West— divided  about  two  antipopes,  i.  283. 

Western  Church — the  reason  why  its  governors  opposed  the  Refor- 
mation, i.  3. — the  ruin  that  befel  it,  ii.  31. 
Wicked  men — sometimes  used  as  instruments  by  God,  i. 
Wickedness — of  those  who  contrived   false  miracles  to  draw  the 

people  to  them,  i.  1Ô5. 
Wickliffites — persecuted  by  the  Popes,  i.  40. 
William,  Bishop  of  Maude — affirms  that  they  could  hard 

sons  to  succeed  to  the  vacant  churches,  i.  1Ô8. 
William,  the  hermit  of  Sicily — died  1405  ;  canonized  by  Inn 

the  Seventh,  ii.  \Qj . 
Wirtemberg,  the  Duke  of—  resolved  to  send  deputies  to  the  Council 

of  Trent  ;  demanded  of  the  emperor  letters  of  safe  conduct  tor 

them,  85. 
Wirtemberg,  the  divines  of—  presented  their  confession  to  the* 

cil  of  Trent,  ii.  86. 
Women — could  not  join  in  public  worship,  i.  45 
Word  of  God — the  means  of  spiritual  life,  i.  304. 
Worms — Luther  cited  to  its  assembly,  ii.  56. — banished  and  called  a 

madman  and  a  devil  by  its  edict,  57. — a  conference  held  tin 
Worship — the  same  defence  made  for  the  Pagan  as  tor  the  H 

i.  35. — religious — to  be  given  to  God  only,  and  Dot  to  images,  i. 
196.  ii.  17. 
Writings— the  difference  between  polemical  and  dogmatical,  il  101 
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z. 

Zeal — ought  to  be  moderate  and  discreet,  i.  257. 

Zuinglius — our  fathers  not  reformed  merely  by  his  authority,  i. 
222 — began  the  Reformation  before  he  opposed  the  doctrine  of 
the  real  presence,  243 . — all  the  histories  of  his  life  shew  that  he 
was  a  pious  man,  ibid. — engaged  the  magistrates  of  Zurich  to  call 
a  synod,  245. — the  priests  accuse  him  of  heresy,  246. — opposed 
a  preacher  of  indulgences,  ibid. — if  the  accusations  against  him 
were  true,  it  would  have  been  the  duty  of  the  magistrate  to  si- 
lence him  ;  as  they  were  false,  it  was  his  duty  to  uphold  him, 
247. — denied  the  intercession  of  saints  and  the  use  of  images,  254. 
— affirmed  that  we  ought  to  cleave  to  the  Scripture  to  avoid  er- 
ror, 255. — approved  some  things  in  Luther  and  blamed  others, 
289. 

Zurich — the  magistrates  reformed  themselves,  i.  125. — they  induced 
the  people  to  reject  errors,  250. 
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Woolby,  Mr.  T.  B.  Stowmarket 
Wright,  Thomas,  Esq.  Minster 

Yates,  Rev.  Richard,  B.D.  F.S.A.  Gower-st.  Bed  ford-  sq 

Yates,  Rev.  William,  Shacklewell 

Yockney,  Samuel,  Esq.  Bedford- street 

Yonge,  Mr.  George,  Strand 

Young,  Rev.  Mr.  Margate 

Young,  Adam,  Esq.  Blackheath 

Young,  Mr.  J.  Hampstead-road 

Young,  Captain  William,  Transport-office 
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Karnes  omillcd  by  Mistake,  or  which  zcere  not  received  till 
after  the  List  had  been  printed. 


Bicknell,  Robert,  Esq.  Bank 

Browne,  George,  Esq.  surgeon,  Rotherhitht 

Buck,  Rev.  Joseph,  Wivelscomb 

Bushby,  Mr.  Robert,  St.  Martin's-lana 

Cahusac,  Mrs.  S.  Deptford 

Cahusac,  Miss  E.  Rotherhithe 

Downing,  Thomas,  Esq.  King's-road 

Evans,  Rev.  J.  Islington 

Fenner,  J.  Esq.  Bermondsey 

Green,  Mrs.  Mableton- place 

Gurney,  Joseph,  Esq.  Walworth 

Hudson,  Mr.  Haymarket 

Jeanneret,  Mr.  Lewis,  City-road 

Johnston,  Mrs.  Brompton-row 

Larkin,  Mr.  G.  Rotherhithe 

Moore,  Rev.  R.  D.D.  Rector  of  Thurleigh,  Bedfordshire, 

and  Chaplain  to  H.  R.  H.  the  Duke  of  Clarence 
Myddelton,  Rev.  Robert,  D.D.  Rector  of  Rotherhithe 
Newsome,  Mr.  J.  Borough 
Osmond,  J.  Esq.  Chapel-street 
Pearsall,  Mr.  James,  Cheapside 


FIMi. 


***  The  Editor  has  received  the  names  of  Subscribers  through  so 
many  channels,  and  in  so  many  different  hand-writings,  that  he  is 
fearful  some  of  them  may  be  spelt  wrong,  and  proper  titles  and  re- 
sidence omitted. 


Printed  at  th«  Manufactory  for  the  Employment  of  the  Deaf  and  Dut 
Fort  Place.  BermondMy.     J.  POWELL,  SuperintemJaut. 
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